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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir may seem superfluous to offer to the Church an exposition of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in addition to the many and valuable 
works illustrative of that portion of Holy Scripture which already 
exist. But even the best may contain some objectionable matter, 
or may omit a suitable notice of certain points of interest and im- 
portance; or, some circumstances may make it expedient to bring 
forward prominently doctrinal or practical considerations clearly 
maintained in the Epistle, while others may make the publication of 
an additional commentary not only proper but obligatory. These 
considerations combined have had their influence in inducing me 
to issue this small volume on the Hebrews, and even-to express an 
intention to follow it by other similar publications on the: New 
Testament, if they shall appear to be wanted. 

The Greek text follows the edition of Hahn, as printed by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, the punctuation being in a few instances slightly 
altered. In the analysis and notes, I have endeavoured to explain 
the Epistle by giving the reader the results of some little examina- 
tion, rather than to present him with along array of writers to whom 
ut few have access, and whom still fewer would take the trouble to. 
study. I have, however, laid before him the reasons also for the 
results, or the process by which they are thought to be sustained. 
I am not aware of being influenced by any other motive than a 
desire to present conscientiously what I believe to be the true 
meaning of the inspired writer. And so far as this may have been 
done, I would humbly hope for the divine blessing; and wherein 
it has failed, not less humbly trust in that infinite merey which 
“winks at ignorance,” and is not “extreme to mark what is done 
amiss.” . 

It is well known that the Epistle to the Hebrews has given 
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rise to many inquiries, which have called forth very many critical 
and learned discussions. The inquisitive reader who wishes to in- 
vestigate the various topics alluded to, must consult Introductions 
to the New Testament, such as Horne’s or Hug’s, or that of John 
David Michaelis; or commentators whose purpose may have led 
them into so wide a field, of whom it may be sufficient to mention 
Professor Stuart of our own country, and Kuinoel and Tholuck of 
Germany,* learned, pious and candid men, although on some 
points they have come to different results. It is not my intention 
to enter into such disquisitions, which would oblige me to extend 
my book to an inordinate size. Still it is proper to mention a few 
of the topics. They are such as these. 

Is the work properly an epistle or an instructive religious 
discourse? This point is really of very little consequence, as its 
decision does not affect in any degree the statements, doctrines, 
arguments, or practical bearing of the work. Although it does 
not take the usual form of a letter in the commencement, the 
general internal evidence confirms the probability of its béing 
what it has always been called, The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

To whom was the work addressed? To all the Hebrew nation, 
both in their own land and dispersed in various countries, whether 
converted to the Gospel or not? Or to Jews of Palestine or some 
other particular locality? Certain texts in St. Peter have been sup- 
posed to favour the theory that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Christian Churches, composed chiefly of Jewish converts, which at 
that time existed in various parts of Asia Minor. In his second 
Epistle, iii. 15, he says that his brother Paul had written to those 
whom he was addressing, and a comparison of the first verse of 
the same chapter with the first verse of the former Epistle, shows 
that they were Christians of those provinces. But the argument 
assumes that the first of these texts refers to this Epistle, where- 
as it is more probable that the allusion is to some of St. Paul's 
smaller letters. Neither does a comparison of Heb. ii. 2 with Gal. iii. 
19, both of which speak of the agency of angels in giving the law, 
prove, as some have supposed, any such connection between the two 
Epistles; for St. Stephen states the same thing in Acts vii. 53, and 


* A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Moses Stuart. Second Edition, Andover, 
1693: Kommentar zum Briefe an dio Hebraer, yon Dr. A. Tholuck, Hamburg, 1896. A new edition 
appeared in 1840, This work, translated into English by Hamilton and Ryland, makes the 38th and 
goth volumes of Clark's Biblical Cabinet, Edinb, 1842: D. Christ. Theoph. Kuinoel Commentarius 
in Fpistolam ad Hebraos. Lips. 1831. 
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it is founded on Deut. xxxiii. 2, and would very properly be used 
in addressing Jews any where. These arguments are alleged by 
Kuettner, and introduced from him by Peile in his late work on the 
Hebrews.* They, are evidently inconclusive. It is enough to 
learn from the contents of the Epistle, that it was addressed to 
Hebrews who had been converted to Christianity, but were in 
danger of apostatizings; with the collateral view also of impressing 
the truths of the Gospel on their unbelieving brethren who might 
have an opportunity of reading it. 

The genuineness and canonical authority of the book have 
been the subjects of learned disquisition, and Christian antiquity 
has been thoroughly searched, and its testimony largely adduced. 
The result is a satisfactory decision in its favour, affording evidence 
of the care of the primitive Church not to admit any work into the 
canon, unless on incontrovertible proof of its legitimate claim to 
such distinction. 

The language in which it was written has also been a point of 
investigation. Many of the fathers assert it to have been the 
Hebrew. But the opinion rather seems to have been assumed on 
the supposition that this was the vernacular tongue of the nation, 
and consequently that the Greek would have been an unsuitable 
medium of communication. On the other hand it has been shown 
that Greek as well as Hebrew was sufficiently understood for all 
practical purposes by the body of the Hebrews.t Besides, not a ves- 
tige of the Epistle in the Hebrew language has been transmitted 
from an early age, and the work does not exhibit any indication of 
being a version, but on the contrary looks in all respects like an 
original. Those who wish to know what has been said in defence 
of the opinion referred to, may consult the introduction of J. D. 
Michaelis, translated by Bishop Marsh, chap. xxiy. sect. 8-12, vol. 


* Annotations on the Apostotical Epistles, by Williamson Peite, D.D. Vol. IIf. Thessalonians— 
Hebrews. Lond. 185t. This is a work of considerable labour. It contains many important quota- 
tions, particularly from Calvin, The parallel texts, though frequently exceedingly apposite, are too 
numerous, and occasionally have little or no bearing on the point to be elucidated. ‘The expositions 
too are sometimes quite obscure; and the style is so involved and parenthetical, that, even with the 
aid of all the appliances of italics, capital letters, and dashes, it often requires the closest attention 
in order to elicit the meaning. 

+ In reference to this subject I refer the reader to the work of the learned Neapolitan, Dominic 
Deodati, entitled: De Christo Greco loquente Exercitatio, published at Naples in 1767, and edited 
with a Preface by Orlando T. Dobbin, LL. B. London 1843, 12mo: Also, to the treatise by Professor 
Pfannkuche on the prevalence of the Aramiean language in Palestine in the age of Christ and his 
Apostles; and to that of Hug in his Introduction, on the prevalence of the Greek in the same 
country and period. ‘These treatises have been translated into English and may be found in the 
Biblical Repository, Andover 1831, vol, I. No, If, Art. iv., and No, Ulf, Art. ¥. 
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iv. pp. 211-234, London, 1802; also, “ An Essay to discover the 
author of the Epistle and the language in which it was originally 
written, by Joseph Hallett, junr., Lond. 1733,” Sec, IL* 

The time of writing the Epistle has also been a subject of exam- 
ination, It is pretty generally agreed, however, among critics, that 
its date must be placed anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The most important and interesting inquiry of the sort above 
mentioned relates to the authorship of this Epistle. Hallett in the 
first section of the Essay just mentioned, Michaelis, Horne, Hug, 
and other writers of Introductions to the New Testament, have dis- 
cussed the subject at length. Stuart and Tholuck, in the Introduc- 
tions to their respective commentaries, are particularly worthy of 
attention. They have examined whatever antiquity contains which 
seems to bear upon this inquiry, and also the whole structure, 
arrangement, style and peculiarities of the Epistle; in a word, 
whatever may serve to characterise and identify the writer. The 
conelusion to which the former arrives is that the author is St. Paul ; 
while, according to the latter, the probabilities are in favour of 
Apollos. To these learned commentators I must refer the reader, 
confining myself to such a brief notice as seems necessary. 

The opinions of the leading writers of the early church varied 
as much respecting the authorship of this Epistle, as they did on 
the length of our Lord’s ministry. In the latter part of the second 
century and beginning of the third, St. Luke was by some, and 
Clement of Rome by others, considered as the author. See Eusebius, 
Eccles. Hist. vi. 25. Clement of Alexandria regarded the present 
Epistle as a translation by St. Luke of St. Paul’s original Hebrew 
work ; Eus. vi. 14, who also remarks that some attributed the trans- 
lation to Clement of Rome: iii. 88. Tertullian} quotes vi. 4-8 from 
the Epistle, which he ascribes to Barnabas, the apostle. If it were 
credible that the production generally known as the epistle of 
Barnabas, and published among the apostolical fathers, were the 
work of the friend and companion of St. Paul, it would be quite 
certain that such a writer could not be the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. A candid and intelligent man has only to read the 

'* This Essay is an introduction to “A Paraphrase and Notes on the three last chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; being a supplement to the learned Mr, Peirce’s Paraphrase and Notes on 
‘this epistle.” The author referred to is the Rev. James Peirce of Eton, a dissenting minister, who 
died before he had completed his work on the Hebrews. It is a laborious production, and in some 
respects learned ; though, as it seems to me, oceasionally extravagant in its expositions, and want- 
ing in that plain, good sense, without which no commentator can thoroughly enter into the character 


cand meaning of his original. 
+ De Pudicitia, xx. p. 582. Opera, Edit, Rigalt. Paris. 1675, 
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two, in order to satisfy himself that the mind which conceived the 
thoughts, and adjusted the arguments of the canonical Epistle, could 
not have come down to the well-meaning puerilities and far-fetched 
analogies of the so called apostolical book. But as the authenticity 
and genuineness of the letter ascribed to Barnabas are without 
valid support either of external or internal evidence, no argument 
can be drawn from a comparison of the two. 

The most generally received opinion undoubtedly of the Chris- 
tian church is, that St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Clement of Alexandria,* Origen,+ Eusebius,t Jerome,§ 
and the leading ecclesiastical writers, concur in this sentiment. 
The difference of style from that of the other well-known writings 
of this apostle, and the absence of his usual introduction, have been 
adduced in opposition to this theory ; and this discrepancy had so 
great an influence on the acute and critical mind of Origen as to 
lead him to adopt the opinion that the thoughts were St. Paul's, 
but the language that of some other writer. His view may be seen 
in Eusebius, vi. 25. It appears to be at least as probable as any 
that has been advanced, and best adapted to harmonize the leading 
external evidence with that suggested by the style and manner of 
the work. Tholuck remarks that Luther first ascribed the author- 
ship to Apollos; and this, as I have already said, is his own opinion. 
Nevertheless, the reader will find in his introduction a very full 
and clear exhibition of the arguments, both external and internal, 
in defence of the ancient view of Clement of Alexandria. He 
does not appear to have withheld any consideration of importance 
which might be thought to favour the claim of St. Paul, and is 
entitled to great respect for the ability and candour with which he 
has conducted the whole investigation. 

One thing is certain, and it is a fact of the very greatest import- 
ance. The Epistle to the Hebrews was regarded by the early church 
as the work of an apostle or apostolic man. As such it was re- 
ceived by the Christian community as an embodiment of Christian 
doctrines, and publicly read as such in the congregations. It was 
appealed to as an exponent of Gospel truth. Whatever doubt. 
therefore may exist respecting its author, it stands out prominently 
as a Christian work of authority, as early at least as the year 

* Bus. vi. 1, 
+ Id. vi. 25, 
$14.11 3. Ihave confined my reference to Eusebius, chiefly to avoid a multiplicity of authori. 


tes. 
§ Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers, under Paul, Opera, Tom, iv. col. 103. Edit. Paris, 1706, 
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seventy ; and consequently the doctrinal views which it contains 
are those of the apostles and leading followers of Christ who lived 
in that age. To represent the book as the production of a narrow- 
minded Alexandrine Jewish convert, is as much in contradiction 
to historical record, as it plainly is to the whole nature and charac- 
ter of the work itself. 

The evident design of the Epistle is to confirm and establish 
the faith of the Hebrew Christians who had been exposed to perse- 
eutions, and were in danger of apostasy. With this view: the 
author presents to their consideration the excellence of the Gospel, 
particularly in contradistinction to the law. As the Mosaic system 
was introduced through the agency of angels, he shows the supe- 
riority of the author of Christianity to these celestial beings, both 
in his original divine nature and in the elevation of his human to 
universal supremacy. He compares the respective heads of the 
two dispensations, acknowledging the fidelity of Moses, but repre- 
senting him as a servant merely, while Christ is the distinguished 
Son. He compares at large the priestly and sacrificial character 
and actions of our Lord with those under the law, pointing out the 
weakness and inadequacy of the latter, and stating fully, with 
suitable evidence and illustrations, the sufficiency and perfection of 
the former. He intersperses these discussions with most important 
instructions on various kindred topics, and with serious and affect- 
ing exhortations and warnings. He exhibits the practical value 
of faith, and displays the superior excellency of the Gospel to the 
law, as an incentive to an unwavering adherence to a religion so 
glorious and divine, and undeviating obedience to its demands. It 
is impossible to read the work with attention and candour without 
a firm conviction that the author has accomplished his task with 
eomplete success. 


ANALYSIS 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


SECTION I. 


Cuar. I, IL 
INTRODUCTION: CHRIST'S SUPERIORITY TO ANGELS, 


‘Tux author begins by stating that God, who formerly communicated 
religious truths to the ancestors of the Hebrews, in various times and 
manners, by means of the prophets, hath, in proclaiming the Gospel dis- 
pensation, spoken to their descendants by his incarnate Son. Of this 
personage in his human condition, he declares that God hath appointed 
him universal Lord, and that by his instrumentality in his original divine 
condition the universe was created. Ho affirms also, that being as 
intimately like the Supreme as the bright ray is like the glorious sub- 
stance‘ from which it emanates, and the stamp is like the seal or die 
which produces’ it, and sustaining, moreover, all creation by his omnipo- 
tent command, yet having nevertheless by himself, in his incarnate state, 
made an atonement for man’s sins, he was, as a reward, elevated to the 
very highest dignity in heaven: i, 1-3. 

‘The commencement of this Epistle comprehends in brief the main 
points of the composition, and, indeed, of the whole Gospel. It develops 
the deity and humanity of Christ; his Sonship as to both natures; his 
voluntary humiliation in human nature even unto death; its atoning and 
sacrificial character; and his glorious exaltation in the same nature to 
universal supremacy. 

‘The writer then proceeds to discuss the first leading topic of his work, 
and to show Christ’s superiority to the angels. 

He has been made as much superior to the angels, as he has obtained, 
in the capacity of incarnate Son, a more distinguished name and honour 
than they. For no angel was ever addressed in so honourable a manner, 
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and with such circumstances of dignity, as the Messiah, He is said, in 
consequence of his resurrection, to be God’s Son; either by a figure as 
if born from the dead, or as declared to be such by that commencement 
of his glorification, his resurrection, which is the miraculous proof of his 
divine mission, and which publicly announces him to the universe. In him 
does the divine promise to David centre, namely, that in his family God 
would raise up a royal seed or progeny, of whom he would be in the 
highest sense the father, and whom he would recognise as his most dearly 
beloved son, Him also, when he raised him from the dead, he required 
all the angels to worship, even the most exalted and nearest the throne of 
the Infinite and Eternal: 4-7. It is true, indeed, that in the Scriptures 
God does speak of angels in honourable terms; but still they are repre- 
sented as his agents, like the powers of nature, the winds, for instance, or 
the lightnings. But, on the contrary, the language addressed to the Son 
is of avery different kind, He is spoken of as the most dignified king, 
whose authority is everlasting; as a divine king to whom belong the 
attributes and nature of God; as a ruler distinguished for the equity and 
righteousness of his government, arising from the essential characteristics 
of his nature, in consequence of which God hath exalted him to a state of 
supremacy and happiness above that of all those who exercise royal 
authority whether on earth or in heaven: 8-9. And the original divinity 
of this glorious personage is farther shown in the language of the Psalmist, 
who speaks of him as the creator of heaven and earth, the being who 
shall remain for ever immutable, however transient and changeable may be 
all other things: 10-12. No angel or archangel, he alone in his human 
nature has been seated in glory at God’s right hand, where he awaits the 
subjection of his enemies. ‘The whole body of the angelic hosts are but 
spiritual agents, subserving the plan of God, by contributing to the aid 
and service of those who shall eventually be saved: 13-14, 

Such a statement, so simple, and yet so sublime and comprehensive, 
naturally prepares us for the author’s serious and solemn inference. We 
ought, therefore, to attend most carefully to the Gospel which has been 
proclaimed to us, and not suffer its important truths to glide away from 
our understandings and affections unimproved. This argument derives 
additional force from the consideration, that the contemner of the Mosaic 
law, which was introduced by the agency of angels with circumstances of 
imposing and awful solemnity, paid the severe penalty of his transgression 
without the possibility of favour. Much less can they expect to escape 
punishment who neglect the great and distinguishing salvation, which was 
first proclaimed by Christ himself, and then by his immediate disciples, 
who had received their instructions from his own lips, God attesting the 
truth of their doctrines by various miracles and divine gifts, communicated 
according to his own will by the Holy Spirit: ii, 1-4, 
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Having remarked that the Mosaic dispensation was introduced by the 
agency of angels, the author now proceeds with the general topic which he 
had commenced in the former chapter; and while he states the humanity 
of the Messiah, affirms his superiority, even in this human nature, to the 
very angels whose instrumentality in promulging the law contributed to 
illustrate its glory. Messiah’s kingdom has not been subjected to the 
control of angels. It is man whom the Psalmist represents as kindly 
regarded by God, and who, although created originally somewhat lower 
than angels, is nevertheless in his nature not vastly inferior to those spirit- 
ual beings; in his primitive condition, lord of all earthly things; and, in the 
person of the Messiah, this same nature is elevated to absolute supremacy 
over the universe. The meaning of the Psflmist, when fully developed, 
may be fully represented thus: The subjection which his language compre- 
hends, although in reference to Adam and his posterity generally it is 
restricted to sublunary things, is nevertheless, in reference to human nature 
itself, absolutely unlimited both in extent and degree. But, says the Apos- 
tle, we do not yet see all things thus subjected to man, It is only in human 
nature as existing in the person of Jesus that we can discern the applica- 
tion of the full meaning of the Psalm, We see him, who by taking upon 
him human nature did become inferior to angels, raised to universal su- 
premacy as a consequence ‘of his voluntary degradation to death, which, 
through the merey of God, he suffered for every one: 5-9, And it accords 
with the character and conduct of God, on account of whom and by whom 
all things were made and subsist, that, in glorifying his numerous redeemed 
children, he should elevate to the very highest supremacy their great leader 
and head as a reward for his sufferings, And thus both he that makes the 
atonement, and they that are thereby reconciled to God, are sons of the 
same father, and therefore, although Saviour and Lord, he condescends to 
regard them as his brethren, Hence it is that the Scriptures represent 
him as honouring and praising the great parent of all among the fellow- 
members of God’s Church ; as expressing his trust in his heavenly Father; 
and as recognising his disciples as dear children whom God had given him, 
Inasmuch, then, as the children partake of human nature, he also assumed 
the same, in order that, by submitting to death in that nature, he might 
demolish the usurped power of the devil, and deliver those who had al- 
ways been enslaved and disturbed with terrific apprehensions, For as he 
did not undertake to assist angels, but the progeny of faithful Abraham, it 
was proper and in character with his design that he should be in general 
like his brethren. And this, in order that he might become a compassionate 
and faithful high-priest, so as to propitiate for sin, And, moreover, inas- 
much as he hath experienced the evils of temptation, he is the better able 
to succour those who are exposed to the same distresses: 10-18, 
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SECTION II. 


Cuar. IIL.—VI. 


CHRIST AS HEAD OF GOD'S CHURCH SUPERIOR TO MOSES; WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND EXHORTATIONS. 


‘Tae Apostle now enters on the second part of his subject. After show- 
ing briefly the superiority of Christ, as the founder of the Christian dispen- 
sation, to Moses as head of the Hebrew, he avails himself of the occasion, 
to impress the obligation of attending properly to the Gospel. His argu- 
ment implies that the land of Canaan, which had been promised to the 
patriarchs as the pleasant residence of their posterity, was a symbol of 
‘Messiah’s kingdom begun on earth and continued everlastingly in heaven. 

He commences with the most affectionate address, founded on the rela- 
tion to God which his forefathers had sustained, and which their spiritual 
descendants still enjoyed. He regards his brethren as persons consecrated 
to the service of God, and partakers of Christian privileges heavenly in 
their origin, nature, and ultimate perfection, He urges them to consider 
attentively Jesus, who sustains the dignified offices of apostle and high- 
priest, and who is faithful to God, by whom he had been appointed thereto, 
as Moses is also said to have been faithful in all God’s house or family, 
the Church of old. He strengthens his exhortation by pointing out the 
superior excellency of this extraordinary personage. Je is to be regarded 
as more honourable even than faithful Moses, in the same proportion as the 
builder is more so than the house which he hath builded, or any part of it, 
or the founder of the family more worthy of regard than the members, 
This illustration implies his divinity, which had been maintained in the first 
chapter, and therefore the parenthetical remark is introduced, that, as 
every house or family has some builder or founder, so he that constituted 
and founded all things, is really divine. But the Messiah’s superiority does 
not depend solely on his essential divinity, As God’s agents, a comparison 
between Moses as head of the Hebrew dispensation and Jesus of the Chris- 
tian, shows the greater dignity of the latter. Moses indeed was faithful in 
all God’s Church as his servant, and in this capacity he testified to those 
truths which were afterwards to be fully revealed; but Christ was faithful 
as Son over God’s Church, of which we continue to be rightful mem- 
bers, provided we hold fast our original hope boldly and confidently to the 
end: iii. 1-6, 

Having thus drawn out this comparison, and represented the superior 
greatness of Christ to Moses, he takes occasion from the statements just 
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made to exhort the Hebrew Christians to guard against the advance of 
such a disposition of mind as might'tend in any degree to apostacy. He 
founds his exhortation on the language of David in the 95th Psalm. It is 
uncertain whether he means to clothe his own address in the words of the 
Palm, or merely to introduce them as containing a monition to the ancient 
Hebrews, similar to that which he immediately afterwards commences to 
those of his own age. David, speaking by the influence of the Spirit, 
exhorts his nation not to neglect their religious blessings, and thus harden 
their hearts as did their forefathers, who tried and provoked God in the 
wilderness, where he miraculously sustained them forty years, during which 
period, in consequence of their infidelity and habitual disregard of their 
benefactor, they were made to wander therein, until the solemn threat that 
they should fall in that wilderness and never enter with Joshua into the 
rest promised in Canaan was accomplished. This exhortation of the royal 
Psalmist is extended in the Epistle: Take heed, brethren, lest a wicked, 
unbelieving disposition lead you to apostatize. On the contrary, whilst 
time and opportunity are still afforded you, exhort one another continually, 
that sin may not harden you by its deceitful insinuations ; (for we continue 
to partake of the blessings of a union with Christ on the condition of 
steadfast and permanent adherence to our original confidence ;) whilst the 
language of the Psalm is applicable to your condition, do not, like your 
unbelieving ancestors, become obdurate and impenitent. For, consider 
who they were that after hearing God’s offers of kindness provoked him. 
‘Was it not the whole body of those who came from Egypt under the diree- 
tion of Moses? With whom was he indignant forty years? Was it not 
with that whole sinful generation whose carcasses fell in the wilderness? 
To whom did he swear that they should not enter into that rest of his, but 
to the faithless? The general prevalence of the guilt did not affect the 
certainty and universality of the punishment: 7-18. 

‘Thus we see that they could not enter into the promised rest on account 
of their obdurate unbelief, Therefore let their example be a warning to 
us, and let us fear lest, by any possibility, we should fail in attaining that 
rest of God, the promise of which has been left to us: 19, iv. 1. The threat 
denounced against the unbelieving race in the wilderness, although relating 
ostensibly to the secure and peaceable possession of the land of Canaan, 
implies that they who persevere in their impenitence and unbelief shall be 
excluded from the enjoyment of that heavenly rest of which it was a sym- 
bol; and the exhortation also of David is founded on the same principle. 
Having in view this ultimate application of the term, the author proceeds : 
For we have glad tidings proclaimed to us as they also had, but the decla- 
rations which they heard were unprofitable for want of faith in the hearers, 
For, in all ages, it is believers only who enter into that ultimate and divine 
and holy rest which God designates as properly his, Thus, when he says, 
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they shall not enter into my rest, he means, rest from labours, such rest as 
he is represented as enjoying when he had finished the work of creation, 
and therefore it is said, my rest: 2-5.—Keeping in view now the state- 
ment before made, that the rest in the land of Canaan was emblematic of 
heavenly rest, and therefore, that in the use of the word a transfer from. 
the one idea to the other might naturally take place, we may the more 
readily follow the author’s train of thought. As God’s rest is undoubtedly 
to be attained by some—although the impenitent and unbelieving, to whom 
it was formerly offered, failed to secure it—the Holy Spirit again, by the 
mouth of David, and therefore long after the Hebrews had been settled in 
Canaan, designates a certain period then existing, and exhorts them during 
that very period to repentance and faith and obedience, in order that they 
might secure the rest which was to come in the kingdom of glory. For, 
surely, had there been no other rest in contemplation but that acquired 
through the agency of Joshua, David would not have spoken of another 
period than that antecedent to the entrance into the promised land, to be 
employed in preparing for admission thereto. There must, therefore, be a 
holy and future state of rest and enjoyment, to bless the people of God. 
‘And he who hath entered into that rest of God, hath ceased from his own 
toilsome works, as God is said to have done from those which were proper 
to him: 6-10,—He then renews his exhortation to earnest endeavour, 
appealing again to the example before adduced, and also to a due regard to 
God’s revealed declarations, which he characterizes as energetic, and, like 
a two-edged sword, keen and powerful, penetrating through the very inmost 
soul. Then, by an easy transfer to God their author, he represents every 
creature as entirely and thoroughly manifest to him, who will call them to 
account: 11-13, 

‘The author now renews his exhortation to his Hebrew brethren, founded 
on a consideration which he had advanced at the conclusion of the first part 
of his work, He again introduces Jesus, the Son of God, as a priest of no 
ordinary character, one who hath passed through the heavens, and who, in 
the most exalted and glorious condition, acts as our celestial high-priest. 
On these accounts, he urges them to adhere firmly to that profession of 
Christianity which they had formerly made. Dignified as this our high- 
priest is, he is also able to sympathize with our weaknesses, since he had 
Deen tempted in all respects like ourselves, except so far as our sinfulness 
would make a difference. On both these grounds, then, the distinguished 
and celestial exaltation and the sympathetic character of this sacerdotal 
personage, he invites to approach the gracious majesty of God, in order to 
receive his proffered mercy, and to obtain favour for seasonable assistance : 
14-16, He then proceeds to describe in part the nature of the priestly 
office, why it was constituted, and what duties and rights it involves, 
Every high-priest is a human officer, appointed in the place and on the 
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behalf of men to act in relation to God, to present their grateful acknowl- 
edgments, and to offer propitiatory sacrifices for sins. Being himself 
pressed by human infirmities, he is able to compassionate ignorant and 
inconsiderate wanderers ; and, for the same reason, it becomes necessary 
to offer atonement for himself as well as for the people. ‘The honour of 
this office cannot be assumed by any one, He alone can rightfully under- 
take it who is divinely called thereto, as Aaron was. And accordingly, 
Christ did not glorify himself in becoming a self-constituted high-priest, but 
was invested with this commission by him who, in raising him from the 
dead, publicly announced him as his honourable and glorified Son; as he 
declared also in the 110th Psalm, Thou art a priest, unchangeable and 
everlasting, according to the rank and likeness of Melchisedek, In the 
time of his humiliation and incarnate condition, although he offered up 
most earnest entreaties and supplications to his God, who was able to save 
him from the sorrows which he deprecated, and was heard and delivered 
from the anguish of soul which so exceedingly overwhelmed him; yet, 
though he were Son, and therefore high in favour and chief in affection, he 
learned, from the sufferings which he sustained, to experience what it was 
to obey the requisitions of his holy Father’s will. And, as a reward for 
the obedience which he yielded, he was elevated to the most exalted and 
glorious distinction, that of being lord of the universe, by consequence of 
which he became the cause and author of everlasting salvation to all who 
obey him, having been publicly proclaimed by God high-priest according 
to the rank of Melchisedek : vy. 1-10. 

Respecting this person, proceeds the writer, I have much to say, which 
it may be difficult to explain to you so as to make it perfectly intelligible 
and clear ; owing, not so much to the obscurity of the subject, as to your 
dulness and inattention. For whilst, if we consider the length of time 
which has elapsed since you embraced the Gospel, you ought to be so 
thoroughly acquainted with its doctrines as to be competent to teach 
others, you require to be taught again yourselves its very elementary 
principles, and are like children who require milk, and cannot digest strong 
food. I have employed this figure, because every weak and inexperienced 
Christian, who may in this respect be compared with the feeble infint that 
imbibes its mother’s milk, cannot understand and appreciate the doctrine 
of righteousness, or the full religious system of Christ. He cannot bear it 
yet. ‘This must be reserved for the more advanced, who have grown in 
the grace of the Gospel, and who may be likened to persons of mature 
age, whose perceptive faculties, by habitual exercise, enable them to distin- 
guish between good and evil: 11-14. 

Although the Apostle has spoken in the most general terms of the He- 
brews whom he is addressing, yet it is not to be doubted that his language 
must be taken with considerable limitations, both as to the degree of inex- 
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perience intended and the extent of the censure implied. A letter de- 
signed for lange communities could hardly be otherwise understood. What 
follows, therefore, is not at all inconsistent with the representation just 
made. The first word of the original, which is an illative particle, is evi- 
dently in logical dependence with what goes before. It may be thus con- 
neeted with the remark that he had much matter to discourse of, but it is 
most closely allied with what immediately precedes. Thus: As every dis 
ciple is presumed to be desirous of advancing in Christian knowledge and 
character, let us leave the elements of our religion, and proceed to a more 
perfect development of the true nature of Christianity. Let us not again 
lay the foundation, repentance namely from sin which brings death and 
ruin, faith in God as the great object of hope and trust, the doctrine of 
Christian baptism, the open avowal and confirmation of it in the apostolic 
rite of the imposition of hands, the resurrection, and the final judgment, the 
award of which is to be permanent. He proposes, therefore, to proceed in 
his course of instruction. I will do this, if God permit. The reason of this 
resolve immediately follows, namely, to strengthen them in the faith, so as 
to prevent them from apostatizing, He depicts the horrours of such a con- 
dition, by affirming the impossibility, or at least the extreme difficulty, of 
recovery. They whose souls have been once enlightened, who have been 
“called out of darkness into God’s marvellous light,”* and “taught by” 
him, cither through the ordinary or extraordinary means which he may 
employ ; who have imbibed with inward satisfaction the heavenly com- 
munications of the Holy Spirit, and partaken of them in common with their 
Christian brethren ; they who have enjoyed the good “ word of God which 
by the Gospel hath been preached unto”t them, and the energetic influences 
of the Messiah’s dispensation ; and who yet have apostatized from the truth 
and relapsed into their former condition of sin and errour ; they cannot at 
all, or, if at all, not without extreme difficulty, be brought again to a state 
of repentance and grace. ‘The reason is plain, ‘They show an obdurate, 
insensible condition of heart, and, by exposing Christianity to shame and 
ignominy, may be said to crucify a second time the Son of God, and to ex- 
pose him to public disgrace: vi. 1-6. 

This fearful representation of the result of indifference, neglect, and 
abuse of long enjoyed privileges, is illustrated by a comparison drawn 
from agriculture. "The soil that kindly drinketh in the frequent showor, 
and consequently beareth its productions suited to the wants of those for 
whom it is cultivated, is made abundantly fertile by the’ blessing of God. 
But, on the contrary, the ground which, in accordance with the primitive 
sentence, beareth nothing but briers and thorns, being suffered to lie waste 
as unworthy of tillage, is exposed to the curse, and at last its brambles and 


#1 Pet. fi. 9, 4 John vi. 45, Isa, liv, 13, $1 Pet. 1.25, 
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thorns are all burned and utterly consumed. Fit emblem of the obdurate 
sinner, whose life has been spent in uselessness or wickedness, and whose 
end is “ destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power.”* With the view of softening the seeming harshness of the 
implied censure, the author most affectionately proceeds as follows. But 
of you, beloved, I cherish a better hope, even that of your everlasting sal- 
vation, although, with the truest regard for your welfare, I address you in 
this very plain and direct manner, For God, “ who will render to every 
man according to his deeds,” cannot forget those Christian labours of love 
which, in order to promote his glory, you have performed, and are still 
performing, for the benefit of his saints. As you have done good unto any 
of your Saviour’s brethren, you “shall in no wise lose your reward.”{ 
Only I am exceedingly desirous that every one of you, without exception, 
shall show the same carnestness and diligent attention to Christian charac 
ter and conduct, so as to secure such a full confidence of hope as shall con- 
tinue to the end of life ; that ye be not sluggish and indifferent, but imita- 
tors of those ancient worthies who, through the exercise of faith and patient 
endurance, now enjoy the reality of the divine promises. For when God 
confirmed his promise to Abraham, he sware by himself, than whom no 
greater being could possibly be conceived of, saying, I will most certainly 
bless thee, and exceedingly multiply thy progeny: and so, after having 
patiently endured the trials of a long series of years, he in the end obtained 
the accomplishment of the divine declaration, For as men do indeed 
generally sware by some object superior to themselves, and an oath which 
is intended to confirm some statement usually terminates all opposition ; 
so God, desirous the more fully to show those faithful children of Abraham 
whom his promises were intended to comprehend the immutability of his 
most benevolent will, interposed between his word and the weakness of 
their faith by a confirmatory oath. Thus it follows that, by means of 
God's promise and his oath, two immutable things as necessarily true as 
the divine nature itself, we, who have fled from the ruin threatened as the 
consequence of sin, in order to seize and hold fast the hope offered in the 
Gospel, may have a solid and well-supported comfort. And we have this 
hope, both unfailing and sure, which, like an anchor, keeps the soul secure 
among the storms of life, being firmly fixed in heaven, that divine sancta- 
ary where God especially displays his presence and dispenses his blessings, 
and which the holy of holies of the tabernacle beyond the inner veil was a 
symbol. There our forerunner Jesus hath already preceded us; he hath 
entered into the highest heaven, where he pleads in our behalf the merits 
of his atoning sacrifice, and intercedes for us with hig father, having become 
an everlasting high-priest, according to the rank and likeness of Melchisedek + 
7-20. 
* 1 Thess. 1.9, + Rom. ii. 6. $ Matt, x, 42. 
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SECTION III. 


Cuap, VIT. 


THE DIGNITY OF CHRIST'S PRIESTHOOD SHOWN FROM ITS ANALOGY TO THAT 
OF MELCHISEDEK AND FROM OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Cuar. vii—In this chapter the Apostle enters upon the subject of the 
comparison of Christ's priesthood with that of Melchisedek, in order to 
show thereby its superiority to that of the Mosaic system, With this 
view he speaks first of the greatness of Melchisedek, in his person, charac- 
ter, and functions; representing him as superior to Abraham, the most 
honoured ancestor and patriarch of the Hebrews, and therefore incompa- 
rably greater than any of his descendants, ‘Thus he lays a foundation for 
his conclusion, that the priesthood of Christ, which was prophetically 
amnounced to be like Melchisedek, is also incomparably superior to the 
Jewish, And this result he confirms by other circumstantial evidence, 
This Melehisedck, whose name indicates his character as a righteous 
ruler; king of a place called Salem, which conveys the idea of peace and 
happiness; who was also a priest of Jehovah; who met and blessed 
Abraham, and received from him the acknowledgment of precedence in 
the payment of tithes; whose priestly office and person are not registered 
among the lists of Hebrew priests, and who, in the Psalms, is declared to 
be like the Son of God; is so, in this respect, that his priesthood centres 
entircly in his own person, belongs to him exclusively, there being in his 
priestly office neither predecessor nor successor to the one only priest of it, 
Melchisedck, who fills up its entire period in his own individual person: 
1-8. Observe the dignity of this sacred character, whose distinction was 
submissively recognised even by the distinguished patriarch. The Levit- 
ical priests are legally authorized to receive tithes of their brethren. But, 
in this case, God’s high-priest tithed and blessed even the favoured Abra- 
ham, thus proving his own superiority. The former class of priestly 
receivers is a series of men dying and leaving their office to their succes- 
sors; but this priest lives and exercises the sacred functions of his priest- 
hood during its whole period. And it might even be said that Levi, the 
father of that race whom the laws allowed to take tithes, did himself pay 
them in the’ person of his ancestor: 4-10. This prophetic recognition of 
another priest, who wag to be in a most essential point like Melehisedek, 
and unlike the Levitical priestly race, is evidence of the inadequacy of this 
sacerdotal system. For if the Jewish priesthood could have effected what 
the fallen condition of man required, there would have been no necessity 
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to purpose and predict the establishment of another. The prediction 
implies a change of the priesthood, and as this and the law were indissolu- 
bly connected, it follows, that the change of the former brings along with 
it a change also of the latter. And it is so: for the person of whom this 
prediction was made belonged to a tribe which exercised no priestly 
functions. For it is evident that he sprang from Judah; (or, For this is 
evident, because he sprang from Judah,) which tribe had no legal claim to 
any sacerdotal character. And more evident still is it, the evidence is 
corroborated and made indubitable, inasmuch as it is predicted that a 
priest shall arise like Melchisedek, whose nature and functions are not 
in accordance with a system of perishable outward observances, but in 
accordance with a divine life which is indestructible, since he is an ever- 
lasting priest of the rank of Melchisedek: 11-17, The preceding law 
could not offer the atonement, nor procure the satisfaction, reconciliation, 
peace of conscience, and grace to serve God acceptably, which were essen- 
tial. It was, therefore, annulled on account of its inadequacy to meet the 
exigency of the case, and the Gospel was substituted, which introduced a 
better and a secure hope, thus enabling us to approach God with a well- 
founded confidence: 18,19. Furthermore, the solemnity of an oath which 
was peculiar to the prediction of Christ’s everlasting priesthood, is a cir- 
cumstance which illustrates the superiority of the dispensation with which 
it is connected to that which preceded. And so also is the mortality and 
transitory character of the many Levitical priests contrasted with the 
permanency of Christ, in consequence of which his priesthood never passes 
away. It continues always in himself, and therefore he is able to continue 
saving all believers in him to the end of time, since his glorious and inter- 
cessory life in heaven continues for ever: 20-25, He is also in moral 
character and in dignity to which he is elevated, exactly suited to our 
wants, having no need, like the Jewish high-priests, to offer habitually, for 
his one offering of himself sufficed : 26, 27. In one word, the law makes 
weak and sinful men high-priests; but the oath announced in the person 
of David, constitutes the holy and exalted and eternally glorified Son God’s 
everlasting high-priest. 
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SECTION IV. 


Cnar. VIIL—X. 18. 
CHRIST AS PRIEST AND SACRIFICE SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF THE LAW. 


Iw this section the comparison which the connection of the priesthood of 
Christ with that of Melchisedek suggested is drawn out in detail. The 
general contents of the eighth chapter are as follows. Among the subjects 
spoken of one most important point is this, that our high-priest is so digni- 
fied that he exercises his functions in heaven: 1,2. As it appertains to 
the office of a high-priest to offer to God gifts and sacrifices, so, to preserve 
the analogy, this one also must have his offering. Had the exercise of 
his office been confined merely to earth, he would not have been a priest, 
inasmuch as the Levitical priests could legitimately have performed the 
duties required by such a connection, who do the services of the imper- 
fect Jewish dispensation, which was a mere type of the Christian, But 
Christ hath obtained a much better ministration associated with better 
promises, For if the first dispensation had been perfectly adapted to 
attain the necessary end, there could have been no occasion for a second. 
But this is not the case, for Jeremiah predicts the introduction of a new 
and more spiritual and perfect dispensation which should supersede the 
other: 3-13, 

The author now proceeds to deseribe the Jewish tabernacles, with some 
of their sacred furniture. He particularly notes the high-priest’s entering 
into the most holy place on the day of atonement, and .at no other time, 
and regards its inaccessibility to all others, and to him except on this one 
occasion, as significant of the imperfect acquaintance with the way of 
salvation which marked the whole period of that dispensation: ix. 1-10, 
He then traces the analogy in the fact of Christ having entered into the 
very highest heaven with the merits of an offering which made, an eternal 
satisfaction. The benefits hence accruing he contrasts with the merely 
outward efficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, the death of Christ being the 
procuring cause whereby our eternal inheritance is secured: 11-15, In 
making a covenant, ordinary usage required that a victim should be slain, 
whose death ratified it, and in this way only was a covenant considered as 
firmly established. , Until the ratifying victim was slain it remained 
invalid, Hence it is that the Mosaic covenant was instituted by the death 
of sacrificial victims; the prescribed circumstances connected with which 
are particularly stated in the law. And, in general, purification was effected 
by shedding the blood of the victim: 16-22. Inasmuch, then, as it was 
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necessary that the tabernacles should be’ ceremonially purified by means 
of such sacrifices, and thus made available for the purposes intended, 
heaven must also be made accessible by means of a sacrifice infinitely 
better, that which Christ himself hath brought for us into the very 
presence of God. His sacrifice, unlike those of the high-priest, needs no 
repetition, Once offered it avails for ever; and, therefore, the second 
glorious appearance of Christ is without a sin-offering, and in order to 
bestow salvation on all who religiously wait for him: 23-28, 

The same subject is continued in the tenth chapter. The law is but an 
imperfect adumbration of Gospel blessings. Its constantly recurring sacri- 
fices are ineffective. Were this not so, they would not be repeated, inas- 
much as the relieved conscience would feel that no further sacrifice could 
be necessary; whereas we have the high-priest’s atoning services annually 
reminding us that sin, our sin, is not thoroughly atoned for, that it still 
remains uncompensated, unforgiven, And no wonder, for how can any 
thinking man suppose that such a mere trifle as the slaughter of irrational 
animals could remove the penal consequences of sins by satisfying God’s 
justice? And therefore, when Christ comes with his perfect atonement, he 
contrasts the weakness of the Jewish sacrifices with the efficiency of his 
own, doing away the former and permanently establishing the latter : x. 
1-10. Every priest continues to offer his daily repeated yet inefficacious 
sacrifice ; but he, after having offered his own permanently efficient 
oblation, triumphantly sits down on God’s right hand, until all shall be 
subjected to him. His one oblation has done for ever all that was neces- 
sary. And this is corroborated to us by the language of the prophet. 
Entire remission implies perfect atonement and satisfaction: 11-18, 


SECTION V. 


Cuar. X. 19-89. 


THE OBLIGATION AND NECESSITY OF STEADFAST ADHERENCE TO THE GOSPEL 
INFERRED AND URGED. 


Tis instruction is followed by practical exhortations, As the all-suffi 
cient atonement of Christ has opened wide the entrance into heaven, and 
established the new and permanent method of ingress, and as our high- 
priest presides over God’s family, let us, with the fullest confidence, 
approach the divine majesty, purified inv the whole man, steadily professing 
the Gospel, mutually inciting to obedience, and uniting in Christian worship 
and exhortation, and the more earnestly as the time of trial draws near. 
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For wilful sinning and apostasy from the truth received can result in 
nothing but condemnation, ‘The contemner of the law was subjected to 
merited punishment; much less can the apostate from the Gospel expect 
to escape: 19-81. Not willing to dwell on such a topic, the writer re- 
minds his readers of their former devotion to Christianity notwithstanding 
their exposure to persecution, which they then bore faithfully. He urges 
them not to abandon their steadfastness, but patiently to continue doing 
the will of God until the coming of their deliverer, not drawing back to 
perdition, but abiding faithful so as to attain salvation: 82-39. 


SECTION VI. 


Cuar. XI. 


FAITH DEFINED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 


Taz author now explains the meaning of faith, and then illustrates this 
divine grace by the character of the ancient worthies. His illustrations are 
evidently taken from the sacred books, beginning with Genesis. He refers 
to the account, received by faith, of the creation of the chaotic mass into a 
harmonious world fitted for the habitation of man—to the sacrifice of 
Abel, better than that of Cain, because offered in faith—to the translation 
of Enoch—to the conduct and character of Noah—to the faithful obedience 
of Abraham—to the faith of Sarah, who became the mother of the chosen 
race—to the benedictions given, under divine direction, by Isaac, to his two 
sons respectively—to the reliance on God and the devotion of the aged 
and infirm Jacob—to Joseph’s confidence in the accomplishment of God’s 
promise to bring the Israelites back again to Canaan, shown by his dying 
directions to transport thither his bones, which he well knew would be de- 
posited in one of the most magnificent of Egyptian mausoleums—and to 
faith as prompting and governing the whole course of action of Moses, the 
great Hebrew lawgiver: 1-29. He passes on to subsequent facts and 
characters celebrated in the Old Testament, such as the fall of Jericho, 
the faith of Rahab, the conduct of Gideon and other judges of the He- 
brew nation, He then refers, in general, to the course of religious action 
which distinguished the prophets and others of God’s chosen people, men 
who suffered persecution, and lived and died in faith, Yet all, however 
honourably regarded, did not receive, during their earthly sojourn, the full 
accomplishment of God’s promise in the coming of Christ and the blessings 
of his kingdom, these blessings being reserved for our time, so that they, 
apart from us, should not enjoy this perfect condition of spiritual benedic- 
tion : 80-40. 
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SECTION VII. 


Cnar, XII. XII 


EXHORTATIONS TO PERSEVERANCE AND OTHER CHRISTIAN VIRTUES: 
CONCLUSION. 


Tax Apostle now exhorts to a Christian course in the presenee of so vast 
and glorious an assemblage. He urges the Hebrew converts to look away 
from whatever might Hinder or distract, to Jesus, the great leader, the 
patient and gloriously rewarded sufferer. They had not yet been called 
to sustain the severest persecutions, and they are reminded of the design 
and benefit of divine discipline, which, unlike human, is always intended to 
improve us, and has this effect when rightly received: xii. 1-11, He 
exhorts them to strengthen the weak, to cultivate peace and holiness, and 
to guard carefully against the introduction of wickedness; exhibiting the 
case of profane Esau as a warning. He contrasts the blessedness of their 
condition as Christians, connected with angels and the most glorious of 
heavenly beings, even God and the atoning Mediator, with the terrific char- 
racter of the law, as indicated by the awful circumstances which marked 
its introduction, In doing this, he represents the grandeur and excelleney 
of the Gospel, and thus illustrates the whole scope of the Epistle, under 
imagery which must have been particularly interesting to Hebrew converts. 
He beseeches them by a motive before mentioned, not to disregard the 
heavenly speaker ; who had promised, after overturning earthly civil and 
religious establishments, to settle in everlasting stability the kingdom of 
the Messiah, Having become partakers, therefore, of such a kingdom, let 
us, says he, hold fast the Gospel with religious reverence, remembering that 
even our God is terrible in his judgments: 12-29. 

The work is now brought to a close by some affectionate practical sug- 
gestions. The Hebrew converts are requested to remember and to imitate 
their spiritual guides. They are told that Christ is immutable, and are 
urged not to suffer themselves to be led away by novelties inconsistent 
with his truth. Obstinate and bigoted adherents to Jewish rites as the 
mode of acceptance with God in contradistinction to the Gospel, are ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment and benefit of Christian privileges, In accord. 
ance with the usage prescribed by the law for the great day of atonement, 
Jesus suffered outside of the city, Carrying out the implied symbolical 
instruction, the author exhorts to follow him by abandoning Judaism at 
every hazard, and by seeking a permanent resting-place not here, but in 
heaven. Praise, good works, and obedience to spiritual rulers, with prayer, 
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and especially for the Apostle’s restoration to those whom he is addressing, 
are then the topics of exhortation : xiii. 1-19. The Epistle concludes with 
an ascription of praise to God, the author of Christian blessings, which is 
framed in accordance with the leading doctrines therein contained ; with a 
courteous entreaty of the writer to receive kindly what he had said; and 
with a notice of Timothy, and a general salutation: 20-24. 


COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


SECTION I. 


Cuar. I. II, 
INTRODUCTION: CHRIST'S SUPERIORITY TO ANGELS, 


I. Tlodapepisc wat ro2vrpomue nétatd — God, who at sundry times and in I. 
Beds Aadijoag roig narpéow é& roig divers manners spake in time past 


Cap. i. 1, 2—The Greek word with which the author begins most 
probably comprehends both the diversity of times and of parts or degrees 
in which the ancient revelations were communicated, and that which 
immediately follows expresses the variety of methods which God em- 
ployed to make his will known. The use of these adverbs, as well as 
their composition, authorizes us to give such distinct meanings to each. 
Hugo de Sancto Caro* enumerates fifteen different methods of conveying 
divine truth to men ; but the distinction is not always discernible, In the 
fourth of my discourses on Prophecy,t the most usual and important are 
pointed out and illustrated. 

‘As the antithesis evidently lies between partial and imperfect revela- 
tions by means of the prophets, and the full and complete communication 
made through the Son, I must retain the common meaning of év vlé, not- 
withstanding the attempt of Peile to support another. Tho absence of 
the article here, though employed in connection with the word prophets, 


* The Commentary or Postilla of Hugo on the whole Bible was published in six folio volumes at 
Basil, in 1504, ‘The sixth part here referred to contains the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

+ Thoughts on the Origin, Character and Interpretation of Scriptural Prophecy. 12mo, pp. 219, 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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unto the fathers by the prophets, pogjraie, éx’ éoydrou rav hpepav rob 
2 Hath in these last days spoken unto: tw» éAdAnoev tiv bv vip, bv EXnke 2 


seems to him to require a different translation, namely, “asa Son.” He 
refers to Tit. iii, 5, Eph. i. 8 and ii, 22, as analogous texts, and to the first 
as “an unquestionable instance” of the dative of the intention, explaining it 
thus: “works that should be for our righteousness, that should justify, or 
form our ground of acceptance with God.” But the more probable mean- 
ing is: ‘works done in a supposed righteous condition ;’ as this same 
Greek word is used in Phil. iii. 9, “not having my own righteousness,” 
that is, ‘such a state of supposed acceptableness as attention to the law 
might produce. Still less to the point are the other passages, which he 
would explain thus: “as who should be heavenly ones, his foreknown and 
predestined heirs in Christ ;” and, “ God revealed as the Spirit ;” whereas 
they are properly translated, “in heavenly places,” and, “through the 
Spirit.” The sense which he desires to elicit would require é¢, as in 
Rom. iv. 3, and Ps, cv, 81, Sept. This is the proper Hebrew idiom, 
which often occurs in the Old Testament, but it is quite different from the 
form of expression here. . 

The Apostle’s language is by no means opposed to the view, that the 
being by means of whom God communicated his will to the patriarchs was 
the divine logos, his Son in the most distinguished sense, who, by assuming 
human nature, became the Saviour of the world. His antithesis lies 
between communications made through the prophets, and that made by the 
Son as the inearnate Messiah, who appeared in Palestine, proclaiming the 
kingdom of God, and authorizing his Apostles and their guecessors to. per- 
petuate the proclamation, 

“Jn these last days.” In the original Greek, the word for Jas¢ is in 
several ancient authorities in the plural number. This reading is followed 
in our translation just given. But the singular reading, which is found also 
in 2 Pet. iii. 8, is best supported by external authority. It implies an 
ellipsis of some word expressive of time, xpévou or xaipoi. See 1 Pet.i.5, 
Jude 18. Then the following words will either be in apposition with it, or 
exegetical of it.’ In either case the result will be the same, thus: ‘in the 
last period, (namely,) these days;’ or, ‘iit the last period, (which is that) 
of these days. The phrase Jast or latter days denotes either future time 
in general, or that of the Messiah who was to come. It is employed in the 
former sense in Gen. xlix. 2, Num. xxiv. 14, Deut. iv. 80, Dan. ii, 28; and 
in the latter in Isa. ii. 2, Mic. iv. 1, and frequently elsewhere, as here. It 
should be kept in mind that Messiah's time or day or age or kingdom, 
though often used in reference to its commencing point or original develop- 
ment, does sometimes comprehend a very extensive period, sometimes the 
whole duration of his kingdom, both in this world and in that which is to 
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8 rode alvag, d¢ dv drasyacua ris ding pointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds; Who being 3 


come, And this unlimited meaning is the original and proper sense of the 
phrase, “ the kingdom of God” or “ of heaven.” 

“Heir :” This is equivalent to lord. The Hebrew first-born had pecu- 
liar privileges, and among them a double portion of the paternal estate. 
Deut. xxi, 17, He was therefore the most distinguished of the family, 
and honoured by the title of lord, which Jacob addressed to his brother 
Esau. See Gen. xxxii, 4, 18, xxxiii, 18,14. First-born and heir and lord 
seem to be often equivalent. See Gal. iv. 1, where “the heir” is said to 
“be lord of all;” and compare Acts x. 36, ii: 36, and Ps, Ixxxix, 27. 

“By whom also he made the worlds;’ or, ‘by whom he made also,’ 
or, ‘he even made :’ thus the copulative will qualify the verb, which is the 
more natural construction. As the Greek term translated “ worlds,” and 
the Hebrew to which it corresponds, are sometimes used in the sense of 
ages or dispensations, some have explained the clause thus: ‘on account 
of whom he made or’ constituted the various dispensations:’ that is, in 
establishing them God had the Messiah continually in view. But this is a 
very unusual sense of the preposition with the genitive, though common 
with.the accusative, and is wholly unnecessary, whatever be the meaning at- 
tributed to the word translated worlds. The agency of the Son in making, 
not the circumstance of his being the object held in view by the maker, is 
the thought, ‘The context requires the loftiest and fullest senso, that namely 
which is expressed in our English translation, In Isa. xi. 3, the same 
word is used to denote created objects. eile, who admits this usage, not 
believing that the verb here employed would have been used if the writer 
had intended to convey the idea of creation, translates thus: “in whom he 
hath consummated the ages.” It may be sufficient to remark, that while it 
is not to be denied that the verb made is often used in the sense of appoint- 
ing, constituting, establishing, of which we have an instance in iii. 2, yet it 
is applied also to denote a proper creation, Thus we have it in Matt. xix. 
4, “he that made them ;” and in the Wisdom of Solomon ix. 1, “who hast 
made all things through thy word.” Compare John i, 8, and Col. i. 16, 17, 
where creation is predicated of Christ, although the Greek words are differ- 
ent. The connection and scope determine the meaning ; and here they are 
in favour of absolute creation, as appears from the next verse. 

3. ‘Who being the ray of his glory and the stamp of his substance 
and sustaining all things by his powerful word, after he had by himself 
purified us from sins by making an expiation, sat down at the right hand 
of the divine majesty in the highest heavens.’ 

Several particulars in this verse require attention, According to Dr. 
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the brightness of is glory, and the xa’ xapaxrip rie broardceae airod, 
express image of his person, and ¢épov te td ndvra tO pjpmare tig due 
upholding all things by the word véues airod, 41’ éavroi kaSapioyay 


Peile, the Apostle proceeds now to declare “ what God the Son is in him. 
self, the light, namely, and the life of men; the one channel (as of return 
to so) of emanation from the father and fountain of all being; God in 
action, God in generation, God in love.” What he means by the one 
channel of emanation I do not clearly understand. A channel is a means 
whereby something is conveyed, and possibly it may here denote that only 
medium whereby grace emanates and flows from the father. And yet the 
language, “return to” and “ emanation from,” being evidently antithetic, is 
hardly intelligible on such a supposition, But why introduce the clause of 
limitation to us? why restrict what the text makes general? Doubtless, 
the phrases comprehend what the Son has become to us, but they directly 
assert what he is in himself. They are intended to describe his ante-incar- 
nate condition; though not without a reference, it may well be allowed, to 
his incarnate. ’Aqaiyacya is employed in the Wisdom of Solomon vii. 25, 
to express divine wisdom. Visibility is not, therefore, necessarily implied 
in its meaning; and yapoxrip, which denotes the impression made by the 
seal, expresses complete similarity. Still, there can be no objection to 
combine the two ideas of most perfect resemblance visibly represented, As 
the beam is intimately like the luminous body from which it emanates, and 
the stamp the very likeness and representation of the die that impresses it 
on the wax or other material ; so is the Son, both originally in himself, and 
also in his incarnate condition, the very image of the Father, whose excel- 
lencies he most perfectly possesses and exhibits, Thus, as incarnate Messiah 
he displays to the universe those divine characteristics which are essentially 
and eternally his own. The inference which Pierce thinks is “clear from. 
this text, that the being or substance of the Son must be distinct from that 
of the Father, since the one is the image of the other,” results from the 
errour of carrying the comparison too far. It mustnot be extended beyond 
accurate likeness and visible exhibition. 

‘The next clause, which represents the Son as the sustainer of all things, 
is in perfect accordance with the meaning of the last clause of the former 
verse, which affirms him to be the creator of the world. It corresponds 
with what is said in Col. i. 17, “ by him all things subsist.” 

Thave endeavoured to express the meaning of xaapupiv somdéevog 
civ dwapricv, by a paraphrase. Similar language occurs in Job vii. 21 
in the Septuagint: ‘why hast thou not made an expiation (lit. purificae 
tion) of my sin? erage xadapiopiv cig dvoplag pov I—“ Majesty” is a 
metonomy, or the abstract for the concrete, for the most majestic one, God. 
The expression “ by himself” must not be overlooked. It seems to inti- 
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moinaipevos ray duapriay éxéSicev év of his power, when he had by him- 
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mate that Christ’s atoning action is, in one most important respect, peculiar. 
He offers the sacrifice which he is at the same time himself. Unlike every 
other case, the victim and the priest are identical. Comp. vii. 27, ix. 12, 
14, 25, 26, x. 10, xiii, 12, where this peculiarity is set in contradistinc- 
tion to the ordinary Jewish usage. 

4, ‘The superiority of Christ to angels is here stated to consist, in his being 
dignified as rightful heir with the elevated title of Son. He has a claim to 
this appellation in the very highest sense, and his superiority lies in this 
point, not in the bare title of son which is sometimes given to angels and 
even men, but in such sonship as his nature, character and station allow him 
to claim. In order rightly to appreciate the argument that follows, it is 
necessary to view it in this light. The aorist yevépeves, having been made 
or become, is antithetic to the present dy, being, in ver. 8—Comp. in refer- 
ence to elevation here implied, Eph. i. 21, Phil. ii. 9. 

5. See Ps, ii.'7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, The force of the argument from 
these quotations depends on their implying the sense of the word son as 
just stated, and on their applicability to the Messiah as exalted in his 
human nature to the highest created distinction. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to examine these quotations with some particularity. As there 
is some difficulty arising out of the application of certain texts of the Old 
‘Testament, which are cited in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and especially 
in the first two chapters, I think it best here, in the outset, to bring the 
general subject of quotations before the reader. It is one of very great 
importance, and ought to command particular attention, 

In the Hebrews the quotations from the Old Testament usually agree 
very nearly with the Greek of the Septuagint, and this is often the case in 
other books of the New Testament. But in several places they correspond 
exactly with the Hebrew, as in Matt. ix. 18, “meroy and not sacrifice,” 
where the Septuagint reads “ rather than” and is therefore exegetical; and 
in several they differ slightly from both. Sometimes they appear to have 
been made from memory, and the New Testament writer has his mind 
directed rather to the thought than the words, Occasionally two or more 
places of the Old Testament are combined. Instances of this last class 
may be found in Rom. iii. 10-18, compared with Ps. xiv. 1-3, v. 9, x. 7, 
Isa. lix. 7,8, Prov. i. 16, Ps, xxxvi. 1, and in Rom. xi. 26, 27 compared with 
Isa. lix. 20, 21, xxvii. 9, and in the Septuagint, Ps. xiii. 7. On points of 
this kind, however, it is not my intention to enlarge. I propose to examine 
the various ways in which passages from the Old Testament are found to 
be employed as quotations in the New. 
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It has been maintained that the application of a quoted text is necessarily 
in aceordance with its original meaning, provided it be introduced with the 
formula, that or in order that the declaration intended by the original pas- 
sage might be fulfilled ; but that if the formula be, then was fulfilled, a 
wider latitude of application is allowable. But this rule is not well sup- 
ported. No inference can be drawn from the form of expression by which 
a.quotation is preceded, The word to fuljil may be employed where 
accomplishment, properly speaking, cannot be maintained without doing 
violence to the original connection or meaning of the passage quoted. The 
phrases that, in order that, do not always denote the end and design of the 
declaration quoted, but frequently express nothing more than an allowable 
application of it to the topic in connection with which it is used in the New 
‘Testament. On this point it may be sufficient to refer to Ronrsson’s Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament under iva, introductory re- 
marks to I. and IL, and concluding note to the latter ; and under érwe II. 

The applicability of many quotations to the particular topic intended 
by the New Testament writers has been a fruitful subject of discussion, 
Some may say that the inspiration of those writers ought to determine 
the question and settle it on the ground of their divine authority ; that. the 
connection in which a text may stand inthe New Testament must of itself 
show its true and only meaning. But this assumes more than can be 
admitted; and, moreover, we ought to be prepared to meet the objection 
of the infidel, as well as to appeal to the faith of the believer. Besides, a 
candid man will feel that there are difficulties which cannot be solved by 
any exercise of implicit faith, however sincere and thorough. Many cases 
occur where the connection in the Old Testament is so plain as to prove 
that the meaning in which the quoted words seem to be taken in the New 
cannot possibly be that originally intended. In such circumstances an 
appeal to the inspiration of the writers merely cuts the knot—silencing 
without convincing the believer. 

Neither, on the other hand, is it satisfactory to say of all such cases, that 
the Old Testament passages are cited simply by way of accommodation, 
merely because of some degree of similarity or adaptation in the point or 
topie evolved in the New Testament with that declared by the text cited 
from the Old. For many quotations occur in such a logical dependence on 
the author’s train of remarks or reasoning, that to attribute the use of 
them to such a principle, is to make them unmeaning. It is really equiva- 
lent to a denial of the New Testament author's right knowledge of the 
signification of which he quotes; and this is a result admitted by the 
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neological or naturalistic expositor. The Christian writers, it is coolly said, 
mistook the meaning of the Hebrew. If their divine authority be admit- 
ted, this conclusion must of course be rejected as false; and should that 
authority be even denied, their character as careful authors and accurate 
thinkers, often conducting in detail a lengthened argument with logical 
precision, sufficiently confutes such a superficial theory. 

‘The correct interpreter, whose expositions must always be based on true 
philosophical and Christian principles, which are ever identical, can admit 
no accommodation of sentiment in matters directly religious or which have 
a direct bearing on religion. It is true that, in a very few instances, there 
will be even among conscientious expositors a difference of opinion respect- 
ing the application of the principle. But this by no means affects the 
principle itself, It only shows that in some cases it is difficult to apply it, 
and leaves such to the varying judgments of honest and devout minds.* 

‘The only course to be adopted in order to arrive at a satisfactory result 
is, to examine every important quotation, reducing it to some definite 
class, and hence to construct certain principles, one or other of which, 
without affecting the inspiration of any part of the Bible, may apply to 
the various quotations that are to be found in the entire New Testament, 
without putting any forced construction on their evident meaning, or re- 
spective contents, in either portion of the sacred volume. 

I submit to the attentive reader’s consideration the following as the 
result of such an attempt. It is, perhaps, unnecessary, and yet it may not 
be inexpedient to say, that a hasty glance at the principles or rules laid 
down must be useless, In order to form a right judgment, they ought to 
be carefully compared with their respective texts, and these as carefully 
examined along with their contexts. 

(1.) Quotations’ are frequently made in order to express a literal ful- 
filment of what is announced thereby in the Old Testament, the subject 
respecting which they are used in the New being identically the same as 
that of the Old. 

The illustration of this principle need not be extended beyond a single 
instance, as it is too well known not to be universally conceded. The 
quotation in Matt. ii. 6, which is the second in the New Testament, is 
unquestionably one of this sort. The subject both of the Prophet and the 
Evangelist is the same, namely, the birth-place of the Messiah, which was 
predicted to be Bethlehem, where, by the remarkable influence of divine 
Providence, Christ was born, The slight verbal discrepancies, which are 
easily removed, do not at all affect the direct application. 

(2.) We often meet with quotations where no fulfilment, properly speak- 
ing, is intended by the New Testament writer. He merely accommodates 


* For a further development of the subject of accommodation, I refer the reader to Note xli. 
in my translation of Planck's Introduction to Sacred Criticism and Interpretation, pp. 277-264. 
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the language of the Old to the subject of which he is speaking; either on 
account of its appropriateness thereto, or because the two fucts, although 
entirely separate and distinct, have nevertheless some points of similarity. 
‘Thus St. Matthew applies to the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, the 
lamentation which Jeremiah poetically ascribes to Rachel on account of 
the misery which she is represented as enduring at the sight of her unhappy 
children not long before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 
Comp. Matt. ii, 18, with Jer. xxi. 15, In the same way might the 
prophet’s notice of any similar event be employed. To infer from the 
application of his words, that the dastardly and savage act of Herod was 
in the view of the divine seer and intended exclusively or directly of him, 
is a gratuitous assumption for which there is not a particle of evider 
Thus also the language in Ps, Ixxviii. 2, is accommodated in Matt. xiii. 35. 
The Psalmist proposes to bring before his readers some things which to 
them were obscure and in a measure unknown, and are therefore spoken 
of as parables, things hidden from time immemorial. An examination of 
the Psalm shows conclusively that the author expresses his intention to 
urge upon his readers gratitude and obedience to God by bringing clearly 
before their minds some of the many mercies which he had formerly 
granted them, and which they either had forgotten or failed rightly to 
consider, “I will open my mouth in a parable ; I will utter dark sayings 
of old; which we have heard and known, and our fathers have told us.” 
But the evangelist applies the former portion of these words to our Lord’s 
use of parabolical instruction, and even employs the formula which, it has 
been said, is never used except when a direct accomplishment is intended : 
« that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will 
open my mouth in parables,” &e, And yet it is evident that nothing 
beyond a mere accommodation of the language can possibly be meant,— 
Most probably, too, the 4th verse of the 19th Psalm, as quoted in Rom. x. 
18, “Their sound went irito all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world,” is accommodated by St. Paul to the wide dissemination of the 
Gospel. The Psalmist is speaking of God’s nature and glory as made 
known to the universe by the works of creation, and especially by means 
of the heavenly bodies, which he beautifully represents as sounding forth 
the praises of their maker. To ascribe to the words a meaning beyond 
this plain and ostensible one, which alone is in harmony with the immediate 
context, and thus to make them comprehend that in which the Apostle uses 
them, is wholly unauthorized and without any solid support. Quotations 
of this class are also very numerous, 

(8.) Sometimes quotations are made when the intention is to express a 
fulfilment in addition to the literal sense; or when the original passage 
comprehends the subject which the quotation in the New Testament pre- 
sents, and is therefore susceptible of increasing accomplishment. 
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This is a very important principle, and cases requiring its application 
are of frequent occurrence. In order that its meaning may be clearly 
perceived and its bearing properly appreciated, let the following passages 
be carefully considered. 

‘The first part of the principle applies to the whole subject of typical 
accomplishment. If David were a type of Christ, as no one denies who 
admits the typical element at all, language originally intended of him and 
his immediate enemies may also be intended of Christ and his enemies. 
The latter point is comprehended within the language quoted, although it 
may not be its literal or most ostensible meaning. Thus, in Ps, exviii. 22, 
“the stone which the builders refused,” denotes David as at first rejected 
and opposed by the Israclitish faction, which for more than six years ad- 
hered to the house of Saul; and yet it is no less certainly intended of 
David's antitype, and therefore is thus applied by our Lord himself and 
his distinguished Apostle. See Matt. xxi, 42, Acts iv. 11. On the same 
principle is to be explained the application to Judas of what is originally 
meant of Ahithophel. Comp. Acts i. 20 with Ps. Ixix. 26, cix. 8, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 23, And, as the paschal lamb was typical of the atoning Saviour, 
the direction in Exodus that “a bone thereof should not be broken,” finds 
its ultimate and complete accomplishment in the fact of our Lord’s limbs 
being uninjured by the soldiers which is mentioned by St. John, See 
Exod, xii. 46, and John xix. 36, And the language of Ps. xci. 11, “He 
shall give his angels charge over thee, and they shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone,” is rightly regarded as 
intended of Christ, because of its comprehensive character. The Psalmist 
is describing God’s providential and, if necessary, even miraculous care of 
his true servants, shown in protecting them from injury, and his language 
is especially appropriate to the truest and most beloved of all his servants, 
the favoured Messiah. The quotation, though put in the mouth of the 
tempter, is in harmony with very many others, and is not to be regarded 
as a mere accommodation. 

There is also another and very numerous class of quotations, the 
applicability of which cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other 
principle. 

One of the most prominent of this class is the language in Isa, xl. 8, 
“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” é&c., which is applied by each of the evangelists to the public proc- 
lamation of John the Baptist. The prophecy predicts the call and return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and together with this the call 
and return of mankind to God by means of the Gospel of Christ, Neither 
of these topics can be excluded from the full sense of the comprehensive 
prediction, while the latter is that in which the prophet’s language is quoted 
by all the evangelists, and also by St. Peter, i. 25. In further illustration 
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of this quotation, I would refer the reader to the fifth of my discourses on 
Prophecy, pp. 86 et seq., where he will find also the principle under con- 
sideration applied to Deut. xviii, 18, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, compared with 
Acts iii, 22, 28, and Heb. i. 5.—The divine promise to Abraham, “ A father 
of many nations have I made thee,” in Gen. xvii. 5, predicts the numerous 
progeny that should descend from him, and establish themselves as separate 
nations in various parts of the world, But this does not preclude the wider 
import of the words taught us by the Apostle, who applies this prediction 
to the fact of Abraham’s being the spiritual father of all the faithful, 
Gentiles as well as Jews: Rom. iv, 16-18—And when Isaiah predicts 
that, notwithstanding the various hostile attacks by which the people should 
be distressed and slaughtered, the excision should not be total—“ a remnant 
shall return ;” his language comprises also the spiritual return to God of 
Jews converted to the Gospel, as St. Paul applies it, With Rom. ix. 27, 
comp. Isa. x. 20-22, vi. 18.—It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
of this principle, but those adduced are perhaps sufficient to establish and 
place it in a clear light. 

(4,) But there is still another method of quoting from the Old Testament 
which is employed by writers of the New much oftener than is generally 
supposed, Frequently they simply express their own thoughts in the 
language quoted. By consequence, the original meaning of the quotation 
has no necessary connection with that which they may have intended. 

Before proceeding to illustrate and defend this principle, it may be 
proper to remark, that the apostles and evangelists might naturally be 
expected to quote frequently and largely from the Old Testament. It 
could not well be otherwise. The Gospel system, contained in their 
writings, is a religion emanating from the same holy being who promulged 
that which is spread over the pages of the ancient inspired historians, 
poets, and prophets. As both originated from the same divine source, the 
documents which embody the older would most naturally be appealed to 
by those who were the chosen instruments to put on record the latter. It 
were preposterous to imagine that they could have been neglected or 
overlooked. And this is confirmed by the consideration, that the systems 
not only proceed from the same source, but that the one is a full disclosure 
of the spiritual intent and ultimate object of the other. Christianity is but 
the divine and glorious temple, of which the former dispensation was the 
dimly lighted indeed yet most imposing vestibule. Christ is the end of 
the law, the great object to which its ceremonies, institutions, and official 
personages all had reference. In explaining therefore the system of 
religion which discloses the grand design of that which preceded and intro- 
duced it, and therefore proves the harmony of each with the other, and in 
a certain sense the unity of both, the sacred writers of the New Testament 
would of course refer to, draw from, apply, and expound numerous passages 
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in the Old. The fulfilment of prophecy, both as respects the person and 
character of our Lord, and also the faith which he established, must neces- 
sarily require the same procedure. 

In addition to all this it should be considered, that the Apostles were 
not in general men of literature, or even of much education, and conse- 
quently that their reading previously to their conversion had been princi- 
pally confined to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, Indeed, in their age, 
these sacred books constituted the greater part of the limited circle of 
Jewish literature, to which, of course, the general reading must have been 
chiefly directed. And it should be particularly noted, that the more pious 
portion of the Hebrew community were doubtless in the habit of reading 
the Bible, and more especially in proportion as their interest in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of God became the more earnest, Like devout men in 
all ages, their religious perceptions and emotions found something corres- 
pondent in sacred scripture, and repeated perusal of the holy volume filled 
their minds with its sentiments and their memories with its language. It 
was natural therefore that they should habitually cite this language, and 
clothe their own thoughts with its sacred drapery. The very words of the 
Old Testament would naturally and even unconsciously occur to them, as 
the fittest vehicle to express the sentiment intended. 

I proceed now to cite a few texts in confirmation of this last principle. 

‘We have two very striking instances of this method of quoting in the 
tenth chapter of Romans, the former of which occurs also in Gal. iii, 12. 
‘The ‘Apostle is speaking of justification through Christ by faith, in contra- 
distinction to the vain effort of the Jews to be justified by the law. After 
stating that the law pointed to Christ as its end and object, he remarks that 
when Moses says, “the man that doeth these things shall live by them,” 
he ‘describeth the justification which is of the law:” ver. 5. Does the 
‘Apostle mean to explain these words according to their signification in 
Levit. xviii. 5, where they are to be found? This cannot be. It is evi- 
dent that the lawgiver is about to lay down precepts for the guidance of 
every Hebrew, commands which every one is required to obey, and which 
constitute a very important part of the Jewish code. But such a view of 
the words quoted does not harmonize with the application made of them 
by St. Paul; and it cannot with any show of reason be assumed that 
Moses has a deeper meaning than the ostensible one, and thus employs 
them in the sense of the Apostle. He evidently expresses his own thoughts 
in the words quoted, employing them to mark the characteristic features 
of law, which are active obedience. It is as if he had said, the language 
of Moses suitably expresses the only condition of being justified by law, 
namely, perfect obedience to its demands, And the same principle applies 
to the clauses in the next verses quoted from Deut, xxx. 12 et seq, Their 
author assures the Israelites that God’s command is not something very 
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difficult to be attained and impossible to be done; on the contrary, it is 
quite intelligible, within reach of the most ordinary understanding, and 
comparatively easy of performance. But what Moses says of the law 
which he had been the agent in promulging, St. Paul says of faith, which 
throughout the epistle he makes prominent as the only means of justification, 

Occasionally the citation entirely escapes the English reader, because it, 
is not taken from the Hebrew of which our Old Testament is a translation, 
but from the Septuagint, which is different. Thus the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion in Eph. iv. 26, “Be ye angry and sin not,” is in the very words of 
that ancient Greek version of Ps. iv. 5, where more accurately our trans. 
lation has, “Stand in awe and sin not.” And in Heb. x. 5, “A body hast 
thou prepared me,” is from the same version of Ps. xxxix. (x].) 6, where the 
Hebrew has, “Mine ears hast thou opened.” But in neither case does 
the quotation compel us to regard this as the true meaning of the orig- 
inal, as in the latter its force lies in the whole passage and not merely in 
this particular clause, and in the former the Greek words are merely used 
to embody the Apostle’s exhortation. 

I shall adduce but one instance more to illustrate this principle. It is 
impossible to read the two clauses of Prov. x. 12, without pereeiving that 
the antithesis lies between that detestable temper which, with malignant 
pleasure, busies itself in promoting discord, and that godlike disposition of 
love which kindly conceals the faults of another, And in this sense the 
latter of the two is quoted in 1 Peter iv. 8. But St. James concludes 
his epistle with the same clause, and the connection in which. it occurs 
requires another sense, namely, that of becoming the occasion of a penitent 
brother's pardon. “He that converteth a simer from the errour of his way 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.”* Did the 
‘Apostle understand this to be the meaning of Solomon? There is no evi- 
dence that he did, neither is it in the least degree probable, We have 
only to allow that he expresses his own thought in the appropriate words 
of the wise king, and all difficulty is removed. 

T have already said that quotations in this and other ways might be 
expected from such writers as those of the New Testament. And it would 
be easy to produce analogous citations from authors of an early age, and 
especially Jewish. I will add, however, but one illustration, taken from an 
ancient ecclesiastical history, some portions of which have been preserved 
by Eusebius. He quotes Hegesippus, whose work is unfortunately lost, 


* Tam aware that another meaning has been given to this text, but I think it very unwarrant- 
able. Thus Dr. Hammond explains it of “love covering over the sins of him who cherishes and 
practises it.” ‘This is quite explicable, and the sentiment might be defended ; but it is not a natural 
exposition nor in accordance with usage. ‘The New Testament never speaks of sins being covered, 
that is, pardoned, in this way. Pott, on James v. 20, quotes from Joma, fol. 7, 1, * Whoever brings 
many to righteousness, by his means sin is not committed.” 
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who, in narrating the stoning of James the Just by the Jews, says that 
thereby “they fulfilled the Scripture written by Isaiah,” quoting iii, 10, as 
it is in the Septuagint with the alteration of one word: “Let us take away 
(bind in the Sept.) the just man, for he is offensive to us.” Eus, Hist. 
Eccles. Lib. Il. Cap. 28. The word for fulfilled in the history is the same 
as that constantly used by the New Testament writers. Yet it is not to 
be supposed that either Hegesippus or Eusebius imagined that Isaiah pro- 
phesied of the murder of James, They undoubtedly accommodated the 
text to the fact. And, in all probability, this affords the true solution of 
numerous supposed interpretations in the works of the fathers; as for 
example, the application by many of the language, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” to the eucharist ;* and that of the 45th Psalm, “My 
heart is bursting out with a good matter,” (Gr. Logos,) to the doctrine of 
the generation of the Son.t 

On the formule employed by the Rabbies in citing the Old Testament, 
many of which occur in the New, and on the application of quotations, I 
would refer the reader to the Bi@A0g xeraddayiic of Surenhusius ; also to 
Tholuck on John ii. 16, 17, who shows that the Rabbinic and Syriac writers, 
and also the Koran, abound with accommodated quotations, 

With the view of aiding the careful reader of the New Testament in his 
examination of this subject, I subjoin a table of those quotations which 
may be thought to involve any difficulty, assigning them respectively to the 
class to which they seem most probably to belong. ‘The chapters and 
verses in the Old Testament are given according to the English translation, 


Luke i. 17. 


xxiii. 46. 
John ii. 17. 


vi. 81. 


Acts i, 20. 


ii, 17-21, 
© 95-98, 
iii, 22, 98, 
« 96, 


Mark i. 2, 8. 
xv. 28. 


"| Ps. ii. 7. 
Isa. lv. 8. 1 


PP Pepe pp eperrerpepere 


+ See my Essay on our Lord’s discourse at Capernaum, pp. 118, 119. 

+ This is done by Terruztian, Seo Adv. Hermog., cap. 18; Adv. Maro. lib. ii, eap. 4. iv. 
44; Adv. Prax. cap. 7,11, pp. 289, 383, 425, 503, 505. Edit. Rigalt, Paris. 1675, Cvrrtan also 
applies the verse in the same way: Adv. Judwos., lib. il. eap. 3, p.32 Edit, Oxon, 1682, 
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‘Acts xiii. 35. | Ps, xvi. 10, 1. Ps. oxvi. 10. 
“ar | Hab. 8. 2. i 
«AT, Isa, xlix. 6. lL 
1 
8. 
2. 
Ps. Ix’ 18. ) 
iv. 5. Gept. 
1 Ham vt8. [Deut meee 
2 ii19, 
3, || Heb.i. 5. } 
2 Ps. xevii. 7, 
2 «6. or Deut. 3. 
xxxii. 43. (8.) 
{wis tand | | 1&8. “7, Ps. civ. 4, 1 
1.9, 6. “89, 
Isa. x. 22. 8. «1b-i2, 
2 i, 6-8 
j 1 
evit. xviii. 5, | de 
4. 
a 
2. 
8. 
L 
2. 
1 Cor. i 2. 
2. 
1. 
3B. 
3. 
3. 


Many other texts might have been cited, but it is supposed that these 
are sufficient to sustain the principles before.stated, and to illustrate their 
application. I proceed now to remark on the 5th verse. 

The second Psalm most certainly celebrates*the exaltation of the 
Messiah, who is probably its only subject. If it have relation to David at 
all, this must be very vague and imperfect. It is worthy of note that this 
is the oldest Jewish interpretation, as is acknowledged by Jarchi, who 
frankly avows in his commentary as first published, that the interpretation 
which explains it of David, originated in a wish to refute the heretics, 
meaning the Christians. In Acts iv. 25-28, the Psalm is applied by the 
Apostles to Christ; and in xiii, 88, St. Paul cites the very words here 
quoted, and explains them of Christ’s resurrection. This is doubtless the 
fact which they affirm, the resurrection of our Lord being the commencing 
point of his glorification, The verb may be declarative, (as is weradaluxe 
in Heb. viii, 18,) meaning, that God by raising him from the dead publicly 
proclaimed the Messiah to be his “honourable Son,” in the language of St. 
Paul, “the Son of God in power:” Rom.i.4. Or it may be employed 
by a figure, the resurrection being regarded as a second birth. In the New 
Testament regeneration or new birth, and resurrection both moral and 
material, are sometimes introduced in connection, as are also resurrection 
and sonship, Comp. Matt, xix, 28, Luke xx, 36, Rom, viii, 28, vi. 4,8. 
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tov dyyéhov" vib¢ pov el ot, yd ofye- name than they. For unto which 5 
pov yeyévunnd og; Kat médur éyO Eoo- of the angels said he at any time, 
pat ait® sig ratépa, kat abrdg éorac Thou art my Son, this day have I 

6 por eic vidv; "Orav 62 nédw eloayéyy begotten thee? And again, I will 

be to him a Father, and he shall be 


The resurrection of Christ which the Psalm expresses implies, of 
course, the resurrection and glorification of all his true followers, and hence 
the propriety of such language as that in Eph. ii. 5, 6, and elsewhere, But 
this by no means warrants the extraordinary representation of Peile, that 
“the Christ with reference to whom the promise and decree (in the Psalm) 
was spoken” comprehends the collective body of true Christians, His 
paraphrastic translation of ¢fwepo by “from this day forward,” is wholly 
unsupported.* 

The next quotation is taken from 2 Sam. vii. 14. The els is Hebraistic, 
equivalent to 3, Efforts have been made to explain this passage exclusively 
either of Solomon or of Christ; but in vain. The context will not allow 
such a limitation, The “seed” predicted is a royal progeny, not merely 
an individual son, but a succession of kings; and as the Messiah is the 
most distinguished and glorious, whatever of dignity and honour is asserted 
or implied in the context is properly attributable to him, The establish. 
ment of his kingdom, the building of his spiritual temple, the: absolute 
authority and perpetuity of his dominion, his everlasting enjoyment of the 
divine favour, in a word, whatever greatness properly appertains to the 
glorified Messiah, is therefore comprehended within this prediction. Por- 
tions of it indeed are applicable to Solomon, and were no doubt intended 
of him as forming one link of the golden chain of regal dignities; but the 
true meaning of the prophecy requires a more general application, and in 
its fullest sense it is accomplished only in Christ. It must be borne in 
mind that the quotation is imperfect, the author both here and elsewhere 
presuming his reader to be well acquainted with the context, ‘The subject 
in 2 Sam, is the same as that recorded in the parallel history, 1 Chron, 
xvii, and of which David speaks to his son in 1 Chron, xxii. 7 et seq. 
Attempts have been made to prove that the last portion relates to a 


* In order to show that the opinion before expressed of this work is not without reason, I here 
subjoin an extract. “Tt was, then, with prospective reference (Gal, iii, 17) unto Tae Curist—the 
‘one New and Spiritual Man which collectively we are, as through one Spiritual consecration of our 
natural manhood brought by Baptism into One Representative Body, and as collectively present be- 
fore God (1) in the grace of our Election from all Eternity to stand unto him in the relation of Sos 
in Jesus Christ, Eph. i.4, 5; (2) in the truth of that glorifled Human Nature wherein the God-Man, 
‘our Representative and Advocate with the Father, is‘our most mighty Saviour and Deliverer ; seeing: 
that He ever liveth to make intercession for THe Cuvncu, which is His Body (ch. vii. 8, 95, 1 Thess, 
4. 10, John xiv. 19)—that the Eternal Promise and Decroo was spoken: THou ART MY 50x; FROM 
‘THs DAY FoRWaxD, unborn as thou yet art in the womb of Time, sTaND 70 THEE IN THE RELATION: 
or FATHER, AND THOU TO ME INTHE RELATION OF Sox. Under this view,” &c. It is probable that 
‘one such specimen will satisfy the reader, 
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6 to me a Son? And again, when dv mpuréroxov ele rhy olnouuévmy, 2é- 
he bringeth in the first-begotten yer" kal mpoaxvvnodrwcay air@ xévreg 


prophecy “entirely distinct” from that narrated in the two former. See 
Peirce’s note (n) on the text in Hebrews. None of his arguments will 
bear examination, and his translation of the Hebrew words in 2 Sam. vii. 
14, is so forced that the merest tyro in the language must see at once that 
it cannot be defended. That given by Dr. Hales* is even more objection- 
able. Our English version needs no alteration. The reader may find the 
views of both these authors in Note xviii., appended to the fifth discourse 
on Prophecy, that namely on Prophetic Vision, where the subject of this 
prediction is more particularly stated. 

6. The first words may be rendered, ‘when he again bringeth in) 
referring to Christ’s second coming into the world at his resurrection. 
‘This is sanctioned by the Vulgate, cum iterum introducit. Or the adverb 
may be regarded merely as introducing another proof, as in our English 
translation, Or it may mean, ‘on the other hand, when he bringeth in;” 
thus implying that what immediately follows shows the infinite inferiority 
of angels to the divine Messiah. The word spuréroxev, “first-begotten,” is 
equivalent to heir or lord, as was remarked on ver. 2. 

The quotation that follows is found with verbal accuracy in Deut. xxii. 
48, in the Septuagint, but in no other ancient version, nor in the original. 
A text very similar occurs in Ps, xcvii. 7, in the Hebrew and all the ver- 
sions, It is somewhat uncertain which of the two passages is the one here 
quoted. 

‘Tholuck is confident that the words are taken from Deuteronomy, but 
supposes that the author has his mind on the thought suggested in the 
Psalm. If the quotation be made from the Song of Moses, the connection 
in which it stands there would accord with its application in the Epistle. 
In Rom. x. 19, xi. 11, 14, the apostle applies what is said in this same 
poem, ver. 21, to the conversion of Gentiles exciting the Jews to emulation 
of their Gospel blessings, showing that the language of Moses had an 
ultimate reference to the times of the Messiah, who consequently might be 
introduced in the same connection. But the difficulty of such a view is, 
that the proof depends entirely on one ancient version. We must therefore 
either say, that the words have been lost from the original Hebrew and 
preserved by that version alone; or else, that the author, writing princi- 
pally for those who admitted that version, appeals to it as authority to 
them, thus employing the argumentum ad hominem; or finally, that he 
employs the words of the Septuagint in order to express his own state- 
ment. The first theory assumes what cannot be allowed; the last is inad- 
missible, for the words quoted are evidently intended ds proof. The other 


* Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 967, London, 4to, 3 vols. 1811. 
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T dyyehou Se08, Kat mpdc piv rove dyyé into the world, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him, 


ought never to be employed, except in cases too clear to admit of doubt, 
as for example, Matt. xii, 27, and xxix. 17. Let us therefore attend to 
the language of the Psalm, 

Here the words in the Septuagint agree with those quoted, except in 
the form of the verb. But the difficulty lies in the meaning, which seems 
to be altogether different from that which the quotation is introduced to 
sustain. Our English translation gives the true sense of the clause: 
“Worship him, all ye gods.” The whole Psalm evidently describes the 
universality of the reign of Jehovah, before whom idolatry is to fall, and 
whose sole divinity all pretended objects of worship are to recognise. 
There is no difficulty in allowing a direct application to Messiah’s kingdom, 
which is identical with that of Jehovah. The difficulty lies in perceiving 
how.the words, “worship him, all ye gods,” immediately subsequent to 
these, “confounded be all they that serve graven images, that boast them- 
selves of idols,” can be understood in any other sense than that just stated, 
Whereas they are in the epistle applied to prove, that the high and holy 
angels themselves are required to pay divine adoration to the Messiah, 
No other view can satisfy a candid inquirer than that which admits the 
quotation to be made in the way of argument. 

The Hebrew uses the word god or gods; the Septuagint employs 
angels, as it does also in some other places, and this is adopted by the 
author, To make the subject as clear as possible it may be well to remark, 
that the Hebrew term which denotes God, whether true or false, is used 
also figuratively for God’s representatives on earth, magistrates and right- 
ful authorities, But it is especially important to be here considered, that 
it is employed also to denote angels. It may be sufficient to adduce one 
striking passage from Ps, viii. 5, “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels ;” literally, than God or gods, But such a literal translation is 
entirely out of the question, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
angels is the true meaning. Hengstenberg* denies it in words, but he 
virtually admits it by allowing that while “Elohim expresses the abstract 
idea of Godhead, where it is not made concrete by the article, it is not 
rarely used where something merely super-earthly is designed to be 
marked ;” referring to Zech. xii. 8. If it be inquired, why is the term 
God used for angels, the answer may be, that this is merely another 
instance of the figure which applies it to God’s representatives or agents, 
It may also be, that as angelic beings are in most intimate union with God, 
and in the enjoyment of his immediate presence in heaven, the same term 


* Commentary on the Psalms, Englich Translation, by Fairbairn and Thomson, Edin. 1846, vol. i. 
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7 And of the angels he saith, Who Aove Aéyer" 5 mousy rode dyyétovg ab- 
maketh his angels spirits, and his 


by which he is himself denominated may also be applied to them, though 
of course in an infinitely inferior sense. The phrase divine ones would 
express both the meaning and the reason. If now this be adopted as the 
translation of the words in the 97th Psalm, we shall get a broad sense, 
comprehending that to sustain which they are quoted, and that also which 
the original context requires: ‘Worship him all ye divine ones” We 
have only to understand the phrase of those who really are in some sense 
divine, and those who are falsely supposed to bé so, in order to relieve 
both the text of the Psalm and its application in the Epistle ofall em- 
barrassment, The whole thought expressed in the clause will then be: 
‘Recognise his truly divine authority, ye holy angels, and ye also whom 
ignorant men have falsely represented as being yourselves entitled to 
divine honours.” 

It may be worthy of note that the Syriac and Vulgate translations of 
the Psalm agree with the Septuagint in the use of angels.* 

7, For spirits in our English translation we ought to substitute winds, 
which is a very common meaning of the original, both in Hebrew and 
Greek. The quotation is from Ps, civ. 4, The meaning in the epistle is 
evident : God’s angels and ministering spirits, although great and glorious 
beings, are employed by him in the same way as the more ordinary agents 
of nature, winds and lightnings, ‘This representation is then set in contra- 
distinction to that subsequently made of the Son. ‘The words as here quoted 
are exactly the same as those in the Septuagint, except in the form of the 
two last. ‘They correspond also with the paraphrase given in the Targum, 
which however is more exegetical : “ Who maketh his swift messengers as 
wind, his powerful ministers as flaming fire.” But it has been said that 
another meaning than that usually given is not only allowed by the form 
of expression, but required by the context of the Psalm, 

‘The first remark may be conceded. The Greck will bear the transla- 
tion, ‘who maketh winds his angels, (or messengers,) and a flaming fire 
his ministers,’ and this is given by Diodati, Il qual fa i venti suoi angeli, 
et la fiamma del faoco suoi ministri, Even the use of the articles in the 
Greek with angels and ministers, whilst they are omitted in the case of 
other nouns, does not positively preclude such a view. The poet may con- 
vey the thought, that to effect. certain purposes of his providence, God em- 
ploys some winds as all the messengers, and some lightnings as all the 


‘* Hengstenberg’s remarks on this clause of the Psalm are very extraordinary. “The Septuagint 
‘could not understand this representation, and substituted angels instead of gods, to whom what was 
said could apply only by an inference, as a majori ad minus: if the proud gods of the heathen can- 
not measure themselves with the Lord, how much less may the angels, Heb. 1, 6.” 
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ministering agents, that the occasion requires. But such a use of the article 
must be granted to be extremely rare, and the most natural sense to be 
that which regards angels and ministers as the subjects, and winds and flame 
of Jire as the predicates. Thus the usage will correspond with that in the 
next two verses, And it is remarkable that this translation of the Septua- 
gint, which the author sanctions, is given also in the Psalm by the Chaldee 
and Syriac versions. The probability from the grammatical argument is 
therefore in favour of this meaning. 

The remark that the other translation is required by the context of the 
Psalm, cannot be proved. The Psalm commences with one of the noblest 
and most magnificent descriptions of God’s greatness that can be conceived 
Of this description these words are a part. They occur in connection with 
poetic imagery, which describes the Almighty as fixing his immutable 
creation, riding in his cloud-chariot, and moving on the winged winds. It 
cannot be denied that the sacred poet might have illustrated the majesty of 
his all-glorious subject, by making him employ winds as his messengers and 
flaming lightnings as his ministers; and this in perfect harmony with the 
context. But the assertion is that he must have done so, whereas it is 
undeniable that the other view given in the epistle is at least as much if 
not more in keeping with the general representation, God’s infinite maj- 
esty is most fully declared in this, that the most dignified of his creatures, 
those who surround, as it were, his heavenly throne, are employed as his 
most ordinary agents, 

Hengstenberg argues in favour of the other translation, ‘The Psalmist 
speaks of God’s visible glory. The same remark is made by Kuinoel in loc, 
and also by Dathe.* But, admitting this to be in general true, we cannot 
assume it to be so universally. In so brief a description, among a few 
illustrations drawn from visible and material objects, he may have intro- 
duced one from invisible and spiritual. Angels are mentioned in such a 
connection in Ps, exlviii. 2, where they are required to praise God in com- 
pany with “sun and moon, stars, waters,” and other visible objects of 
nature. Allowing the reference to be, as Hengstenberg says, to the second 
day’s work mentioned in Genesis, it will not follow that the Psalmist must 
introduce nothing but what is there expressly stated. He may have this 


+ In his Latin version of the Psalms. The author, Jobn Augustus Dathe, published in Latin a 
translation of the whole of the Old Testament in six volumes 8vo, at Halle, 1784-1794, with brief but 
valuable notes, It has the great merit of unusual perspicuity, 
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account in view, and yet heighten the effect of his representation by intro- 
ducing angels as he does winds and lightnings, although these agents are 
not mentioned in Genesis, It is not necessary to confine the poet to the 
very circumstances of the history. The reference to Ps, ev. 82, and 
exlviii. 8, is of no weight, as they are not at all “parallel” to the case in 
hand. It is moreover particularly worthy of attention, that the word 
angels never elsewhere occurs in the Psalms in any other sense than that 
of the heavenly beings so called, except in Ixxviii. 49, “he sent evil angels 
among them.” The other places are the following: xxxiv. 7, xxxv. 5, 6, 
xei. 11, ciii, 20, civ. 4, exlviii, 2. In viii. 5, Ixviii. 17, Ixxviii. 25, where 
the word is employed in the English translation, the Hebrew expressions 
are different, 

It may not be amiss to remark, after Storr, although I would not attach 
an undue importance to the circumstance, that according to the interpreta- 
tion above maintained, the position of the literal and figurative words in 
this verse corresponds with that in the former phrase—“ who maketh the 
clouds his chariot,’—where the former, like angels and ministers, must be 
understood literally, and the latter, like winds and lightnings, figuratively 
for agents of his will. 

8,9. The remark made of angels in the preceding quotation is con- 
trasted with the representation here given of the Son. He is addressed 
as God; royal and everlasting authority is predicated of him; the most 
perfect and entire uprightness of his government and character is stated as 
the ground of his joyous reward, which is above that of all other regal 
dignitaries in earth or heaven, ‘These are particulars of vast importance. 

Tipés, which in the former verse is properly rendered concerning, is 
here more properly perhaps expressed by ¢o, as the clause precedes an ad- 
dress to the Son, The nominative 6 Seg is undoubtedly the Attic, to be 
understood in a vocative sense, All attempts to sustain any other have 
failed. ‘The phrase cannot be translated, ‘God is thy throne,’ for several 
reasons. 1. The predicate throne would be without the article, like the 
first scepére in the next clause, 2. The use of such a figure is without any 
analogy to sustain it, God is called a rock, a sanctuary, a refuge, a fort- 
ress, a tower, &e,; but never a throne, 8. If this translation were even 
allowable, the meaning assigned to it by Rabbi Saadias the Gaon in Aben- 
Ezra, “God will establish thy throne,” would not be correct. Throne 
would be figurative, and the proper meaning be ruler, as in Col. i. 16, 
« thrones and principalities and powers.” But such a meaning would not 
comport with the fact, that the subject of the Psalm is himself represented 
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as the ruling monarch, This is certain, as the very next clause evinces; 
and the parallel places in 2 Sam. vii. 13, and Ps. Ixxxix, 29, show, that the 
words “forever and ever” which immediately follow the clause “thy 
throne, O God,” denote the perpetuity of the kingdom, not the eternity of 
him who is afterwards introduced as “thy God.” This accords also with 
the concluding clause of the third verse: “God hath blessed thee forever.” 
The attempt of Gesenius in his Lexicon to sustain another translation of the 
Hebrew, ‘thy throne of God, that is ‘thy divine throne, is truly sur- 
prising, as he must have known that, in such a case, the second of the two 
nouns, and not as here the first, would have had the suffix by common 
usage of the language. His reference to Levit. xvi. 42, as an instance of 
contrary usage, is particularly unfortunate, as the case is essentially unlike, 
both on account of the proper names, and because the grammatical govern. 
ment of the words may be different. 

The only correct translation then is, “Thy throne, O God.” As this 
title is never applied to any Hebrew monarch, it must relate to some su- 
perhuman personage. And as what is predicated of this personage is not 
applicable even to an angel, we are not only justified, but compelled to 
regard him as truly divine. The Messiah is really God, but is spoken of 
at the same time in such a way as presumes a human nature also, This is 
the case in the 45th Psalm and throughout this first chapter; for whatever 
implies elevation must be predicated of some other nature than the divine. 

The next statement relates to the government of King Messiah. In 
harmony with various prophetic representations, it is described as charac- 
terized by righteousness. See Ps. Ixxii, 1-4, Isa. xi. 4, 5, xxxii. 1; to 
which a multitude of other places might be added.—To anoint with the oil 
of joy; is figurative of reward and happiness, Sce Isa. Ixi. 8. This is here 
promised to the Messiah as the result of that perfect righteousness and 
holiness which essentially belong to him, which prompted him to come into 
the world in order to vindicate the law and to do and suffer the will of 
God, and which will ever lead him to conduct his divine reign on the prin- 
ciples of perfect justice and right.“ Thy fellows” is equivalent to ‘those who, 
in common with thee, possess royal authority, whether in earth or heaven.’ 

10-12. These verses contain a quotation from Ps. cii. 25-27.—As 
the original passage seems to speak simply of the omnipotence and im- 
mutability of God in contradistinction to the changeable and transitory 
nature of all created things, it is not easy to see its relevancy to the pur- 
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pose for which it is quoted, which is, to show the high dignity of the Son. 
To resort to accommodation, or to suppose that the author avails himself 
of the Psalmist’s language to embody his own idea, is to abandon the claim 
of argument, and to graht in effect that the two verses, in the connection 
in which they stand in the epistle, are useless, This is wholly improbable. 

The 102d Psalm is considered by many very able commentators as 
having been composed towards the termination of the Babylonian captivity, 
or written with reference to that event and the return of the Jews to their 
own land. So Kimchi, Jarchi and Aben-Ezra, Munster, Clarius, Amama, 
Dathe, Rosenmueller and others. Hengstenberg indeed maintains that this 
Psalm is intimately connected with the 101st and 103d, and that the two 
latter of the three are but the full development of what we read in the 
first verses of the former, namely, the cry, “when wilt thou come unto 
me,” and the resolution to “sing of mercy and judgment.” Hence he 
infers that the 102d, as well as its associates, was written by David. He 
endeavours to sustain his view by remarking that the title contains anal- 
ogous expressions to those elsewhere employed by the son of Jesse. How 
precarious such a course of argument must be is self-evident. He objects 
to the application of ver. 18 to Jeremiah’s seventy years of the captivity,* 
that if these had been meant, the expression would have been much more 
definite; and yet to illustrate the next verse, he refers to Neh. iii, 84, iv. 4, 
(Heb., iv. 2, 10, Eng. Tr.) though he contends “ that the stones and the dust 
Delong here (in the Psalm) only to the figure.” All this is evidently as- 
sumed, The supposition of figure is unnecessary, and the expression is 
sufficiently definite for the purpose. ‘The character of the Psalm is in per- 
fect keeping with the theory which connects it with the captivity, and this, 
whether we regard the author as delivering his personal feelings and hopes, 
or those of his church and people personified. ‘The first part of it is 
descriptive of deep distress and affliction. The complaint, however, is 
mitigated by the consideration that God’s mercies are continual and that 
Zion cannot fail to experience them, ver. 12, 13, “The set time to favour 
her” most probably refers to the prediction already mentioned, The re- 
establishment of Zion and Jerusalem appears very prominently in the body 
of the Psalm; and the connection of this restoration with the congregating 
of the Heathen to praise God accords with the representation made in the 
last division of Isaiah’s prophecies. Comp. 13-16, 21, 22, with Isa. xl. 2, 5, 


* Jer. xxv. 11, 12, xxix, 10, Comp. Dan. ix.2, who probably refers to the recorded prediction of 
Jeremiah, 
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xlix. 8, li, 7-10. The afflicted Psalmist laments the diminution of his 
strength and the wasting of his life; and in uttering a prayer for support, 
he contrasts the brevity and transitoriness of his own earthly existence 
with the unfailing and changeless continuance of his God. In this connec- 
tion the passage here cited occurs. 

Presuming now that the prayer of which the quotation makes a part 
expresses the feelings of the Hebrew Church, or of some pious member 
pouring out his soul to that God who had brought the nation into being, 
protected it from infancy in all its diversified conditions, and raised it to 
lofty distinction among the celebrated kingdoms of the world; we are 
prepared for another remark, which may tend to illustrate the point under 
consideration. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does most prob- 
ably represent the being who gave the law to the Israelites as the Mes- 
siah, the divine Logos. The most natural interpretation of xii. 25, is that 
which places Moses and Christ in contrast to each other, as speaking 
respectively “on earth” or “from heaven.” Yet of the latter he says in 
the next verse, “whose voice then shook the earth, but now he hath prom- 
ised, saying, yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven,” 
According to this most probable exposition, the Messiah is introduced as 
oceasioning that shaking of Mount Sinai, which accompanied the giving of 
the law, and also as making the promise which is contained in Hag. ii. 6. 
There can hardly be a doubt that, like Stephen, (Acts vii. 30-88,) the 
author regards the angel who “ appeared to Moses in the bush,” who “gave 
the living oracles,” and between whom and the people Moses was the 
Mediator, as Jehovah, “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” It 
was he who brought the Israelites out of Egypt, conducted them through 
the desert into the promised land, and thus showed himself to be their God 
and Saviour. The prevalence of this opinion in an early period of the 
Christian Church appears from several places in the fathers, It is also 
worthy of note that, in the Epistle of St. Jude, ver. 5, where we read, “ the 
Lord, having saved the people out of the land of Egypt,” the Alexandrine 
and other ancient manuscripts, with several important versions, have sub- 
stituted the word Jesus, The former is no doubt the true reading, but the 
fact that the latter is found in such old and numerous authorities, is a 
striking illustration of the prevailing opinion, Analogy therefore would 
suggest to us, that the same divine Logos became the deliverer of the people 
from Babylon, and their restorer to their own land. The Jehovah-Angel 
who appeared to the Patriarchs,* who “led Jacob all his life long,” who 


* See my Companion to the Book of Genesis, Note 81, pp. 263-271. 
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angels said he at any time, Sit on tronddsov rav noddv cov; Ody? advrec 14 

my right hand, until I make thine eio? Aecroupyixd mveduara, ele diaxo- 
14 enemics thy footstool? Are they viav dmoare?2épeva did rode wéPovtag 

not all ministering spirits, sent  «Anpovoyely ournpiav ; 

forth to minister for them who 

shall be heirs of salvation ? 


commissioned Moses, may well be supposed to have been regarded by the 
Hebrew Church or pious individuals during the captivity, as he whose aid 
they were to invoke, and whom they were to recognise as the omnipotent 
and immutable God. On this theory, the difficulty in admitting the argu- 
ment in the quotation vanishes. 

If it should be replied that, on such a principle we may predicate of 
Christ several ascriptions of praise to God that are contained in the 
Old Testament, and consequently find confirmation of his superiority to 
angels wherever such occur; the believer in his true deity need not 
hesitate to admit the conclusion, as praise to God implies praise to the 
divine Logos, Let it be observed, however, that what may confirm an 
already existing faith may nevertheless be inadequate to produce it, Still, 
if what has been said respecting the origin of the Psalm, and the superin- 
tendence of the Logos in conducting the captives back to their own land, 
be allowed, the direct application to that Being of language which otherwise 
might seem most appropriate to the Holy Trinity, will appear the more 
natural. 

18, 14, So far from representing any one of the angels as elevated to 
the distinction of a scat at the right hand of God, to be held until the final 
subjection of all his foes; they are all, without exception, ‘ministering 
agents despatched by God to serve those members of the human family 
who shall receive that eternal inheritance which the heir and lord of all 
will bestow. The quotation from Ps, cx. 1, relates exclusively to the 
Messiah. Two Chaldee Targums are extant on this Psalm, one of which 
attempts to explain it of David, but is obliged to introduce matter wholly 
at variance with the original composition. The other interprets it of the 
Messiah, in accordance with Matt. xxii. 44,. Both may be found in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot. 

Cuap. ii, 1,2. “Therefore :” the inference results from the superiority 
of the dispensation of the Messiah, shown by the representation just made 
of his nature and character, over the Mosaic, The word or doctrine or 
religious system, is said to have been spoken by angels, because they were 
made instrumental in introducing the law. This is stated elsewhere, and 
always in honour of the dispensation. Sce Acts vii, 58, Gal. iii, 19, and 
comp. Deut. xxxiii. 2. In tho last text sainis or holy ones is equivalent 
to angels ; a word which the Septuagint introduces in the next clause.— 
“Lest we should let them slip.” Various shades of meaning have been 
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Therefore we ought to give the II. 
more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let them slip. For 2 
if the word spoken by angels was 
steadfast, and every transgression 
and disobedience received a just 
recompence of reward; How shall 3 


piov, id ray dxovadvray ele ude &Be- 


we escape, if we neglect so great 
4 Baddn, ovveriapropoivrog tod Geod 


salvation; which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him; God also bearing them 4 


ascribed to the original word; either that just given ; or, ‘lest we glide 
(pass) away from them ’ or, ‘lest we suffer them to pass away, in other 
words, ‘ forget them ;? or, ‘lest we flow,’ that is, ‘ fall away.’ “ We fleten 
away :” Wiclif; perysshe 2” Tyndale and Cranmer ; “shulde not kepe 
them :” Geneva ; “we runne out :” Rheims, The word is figurative, taken 
probably from a temporary stream swollen by the rains, which soon runs 
out and comes to nothing; or else, from waters which glide by and are 
lost. 

4, It is doubtful whether the pronoun his own should qualify God or 
the Spirit, The parallel place in 1 Cor. xii. 11, is in favour of the latter. 
In either case, the ubiquity and personal agency of the Spirit in effecting 
the operations mentioned are necessarily implied. 

5-8. “The world (or age) to come” is a common Jewish phrase to 
denote Messiah’s kingdom, and is set in contradistinction to ‘this world or 
age. But it is never expressed by olxouufvn as here, but always by 
aiav. See Isa, ix. 6, Sept., Heb. vi. 5. Still the connection shows that 
the term, which properly denotes the inhabited world, can have here no 
other meaning than Messiah’s kingdom as established at the commence- 
ment of his glorification, to be extended over all the world, and to continue 
forever. The author does not imply that angels had “been rulers” of the 
preceding dispensation, as Whitby and Pierce assume; he only asserts 
that the ruler of the dispensation of which he is speaking is a man, and 
that angels are clothed with no such authority. Hence he pursues his 
argument respecting the incarnate Messiah's superiority. 

The quotation from the 8th Psalm is plainly intended as proof, and 
cannot be accommodated, Its author appears to have in view the original 
supremacy of man as lord of the lower world, and consequently as holding 
all inferior animals in subjection. The expression “all things” might seem 
to be most fairly interpreted by means of the specifications immediately 
following, “ all sheep and oxen,” &c, An unassisted reader of the Psalm 
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witness, both with signs and won- 
ders, and with divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according 
5 to his own will? For unto the 
angels hath he not put in subjec- 
tion the world to come, whereof 
6 we speak. But one in a certain 
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place testified, saying, What is 
man, that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man, that thou 
7 visitest him? Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and hon- 


would probably be unable to see any farther meaning. But the author of 
the Epistle is careful to insist upon the most unlimited signification of this 
phrase as the very foundation of his argument, “In that he put all in 
subjection under him, he left nothing that is not put under him.” In his 
view then the context must not be adduced to restrict the universality of 
the supremacy affirmed. Are we then to conclude that he distorts the 
meaning of the Psalm, in order to maintain his argument? Certainly not. 
He offers no violence to the Psalm. He only develops a meaning not 
evident on the face of the passage, What is said, in a degree limited by 
the context, of the first man when he came perfect from his Maker’s hand, 
and was intended also in a still more limited degree of his sinful pos- 
terity, the writer of the Epistle affirms without any limitation whatever of 
the greatest man, the last Adam, the incarnate Messiah. If we regard 
the Psalm as speaking of human nature, its language will be applicable in 
various degrees correspondent with the variety of human character, and 
consequently in the highest and most unlimited degree to Christ. 

The phrase “son of man” here and in many other places is equivalent 
to ‘man, though in the gospels it is always used by and of the Messiah, 
The original words for “a little,” both in Hebrew and Greek, might be 
rendered, ‘for a little while ;’ and this is sanctioned by Tyndale and the 
Geneva version, which have “for a season.” But this would not be in 
harmony with the context. Wiclif, Cranmer and the Rheims’ version 
agree with our authorized translation: “A litil les—a litle lower—minish 
him litle lesse.” The last clause of the quotation is cited by St. Paul in 
1 Cor, xv, 27, and Eph. i, 22, and in both places with direct reference to 
Christ. Comp. also Phil. iii. 21, which evidently alludes to the same text. 
It is remarkable too that in Corinthians the universality of the subjection is 
also stated, the only exception being the subjector himself. 

Presuming now that the subject of this part of the Psalm is human 
nature, the argument of the Epistle may be stated thus, ‘ Messiah’s 
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our, and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands: Thou hast 
put all things in subjection under 
his feet. For in that he put all 
in subjection under him, he left 
nothing that is not put under him. 
But now we see not yet all things 
put under him: But we see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than 
the angels, for the suffering of 


pire Seos indg mavrde yetonrar Savé- death crowned with glory and 


honour; that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every 


glorious kingdom is not under the control of angels, but of a man, This 
truth is conveyed in the comprehensive language of the Sth Psalm, where 
it is said that human nature, created originally but a little lower than 
angelic, is raised to supreme honour, every earthly thing being put under 
it. We do not indeed even yet see that this subjection has taken effect as 
regards man in general, but Jesus who took upon him that nature we do 
see crowned with glory and honour, and raised to universal supremacy as 
a reward of the humiliation which he underwent in sustaining sufferings 
and death, 

The clause, “on account of the suffering of death,” may be connected 
either with the preceding or subsequent one. The former connection gives 
as a reason for our Lord’s incarnation, that he might thereby become 
capable of suffering and death, The latter makes his elevation the reward 
of his sufferings ; and this is most in accordance with other passages, and 
especially the latter clause of ver. 10. The idea given on the former con- 
struction is conveyed in the last clause of the verse. Stuart renders it 
thus: “After that by the grace of God he had tasted death for all.” He 
adduces a considerable array of authorities to prove that Swe means after 
that, But although the word occurs 56 times in the New Testament, there 
is no clear case of this signification. ‘The only instance which he refers to 
is Acts iii, 19, where the usual sense of that makes as good a meaning, 
The connection of this clause is with the first part of the verse. Such a 
collocation is not without parallel cases. See Mark xvi. 4, the last words 
of which “for it was very great,” are connected with ver. 8; “who shall 
roll away the stone?” and Ps, xx. 6, where the last clause qualifies the 
first. Another instance occurs in Acts v. 39, the Jatter clause of which, 
“lest ye fight against God,” is a reason for what was said in the former 
part of the 88th, “refrain from these men.” 

10. The author, having shown that the humanity of Christ was not 
even originally very far below the angelic condition, and that its subse- 
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quent elevation was greatly above it, proceeds to give a reason for the 
divine arrangement in making this elevation a reward of sufferings. It 
was in analogy with God’s nature and ordinary course of procedure. ‘The 
distinction between did with an accusative, on account of, and with a 
genitive, by, is here very clearly marked. The remainder of the verse 
admits of two constructions, The participle may relate to God, the subject 
of the preceding part of the verse. It is not necessary that it should be in 
the same case with the pronoun; it may be the accusative before the 
infinitive. Such usage is not at all unfrequent, The following instance 
occurs in Xenophon. ‘0 d3 Kipoc énéoreddev ’Adovolp, ovupitarra 
mpic ‘Yordoray,....dyew.* The translation will be: ‘That he (God) 
leading many sons to glory should perfect,’ &e. 

On the other hand, dyayévra, may agree with dpynydy governed by 
reAevisea., and the translation be: ‘It became him * * * to perfect 
through sufferings the captain of their salvation leading many sons to 
glory” Stuart adopts this, It is natural to represent the captain or prince 
as the leader, and the redeemed are afterwards mentioned as children in 
verses 1, 14. Still it may be replied, that they are also mentioned as 
brethren in verses 11, 12, 17, and in Rom. viii. 20; and this representation 
harmonizes best with the view which makes both Christ and his redeemed 
to be sons of the Father. On the whole, therefore, the former construction 
seems preferable; and it has the sanction of the most ancient versions, and 
the old English translations of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva and 
Rheims. 

‘The Aorist dyay6vra may be taken in a present sense, or convey 
the idea of intention or habit, It cannot possibly be limited to action 
entirely passed. The many sons of God may stand in contradistinetion to 
his one Son in a peculiar sense. Av’ ob may have been preferred to é&, 
(which is used in Rom, xi. 86, and 1 Cor. viii, 6,) on account of the pre- 
coding dv &v. 

‘The last clause of the verse has been interpreted in two ways. TeAevdoat 
has been supposed to express the consecration of Christ to his priestly 
office ; and it has also been thought to denote his elevation to a perfectly 
exalted condition in heaven as Lord of the universe, to whom all power in 
heaven and earth has been committed. 

‘The former of these two views is maintained by Whitby, who argues 
in its defence as follows. 1. From v, 8, 9, where he translates, “ being 
consecrated to his priestly office.” ‘From vii, 28, where he translates, “ who 


* Cyrop. vii 4, tom. iii, p. 54, Opera Edit, Schneider and Zeun, 
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is consecrated.” But this is nothing less than begging the question, as 
there is no sufficient reason to suppose this to be the meaning in these pas- 
sages, and he makes no attempt to prove it, 2. He argues from comparing 
Aaron’s priesthood with Christ’s. “The consecration of Aaron and the legal 
priests is continually expressed by this word. For what is in the Hebrew, 
thou shalt fill the hands of Aaron and his sons, and is by us translated, thou 
shalt consecrate them, is by the Septuagint thus rendered, redaiSeeig ’Aapdv 
rag ysipas"abrod éyiddos abrodg.* So Num, ili, 8, ereAsindaw rag xsipag aéréiv 
[iv] igpargusw, they consecrated them to the priesthood. Accordingly, the 
priest consecrated is in the Greek, 6 rersAsiapévos, Levit. xxi. 10.” But this is 
not an accurate statement of the case. The legal phraseology is somewhat dif- 
ferent. When s#daidivas is used in the Septuagint to express the sense of conse- 
eration, it is connected with the word hands, and the literal translation is ¢o 
(fill the hands, The reason for such a use of the phrase is probably to be 
found in Ex, xxix, 24, “And thou shalt put all” (namely the articles previ- 
ously mentioned,) “in the hands of Aaron and in the hands of his sons,” 
This was a part of the service, and it gave rise to a phrase expressive of 
the consecration itself. There is only one instance in which the word for 
hands is omitted in the Vatican manuscript, Levit. xxi. 10, and even here 
it is read in the Alexandrine, and printed in the editions of Breitinger and 
Grabe. And although the word r#Asiweis, perfection, does occur alone for 
consecration, yet the connection always points out the origin and meaning 
of the term. See the places referred to by Whitby, Exod, xxix. 84, Levit. 
vili, 22, 28, 38. Peirce, in his Paraphrase, combines both views: “To 
make perfectly qualified for and consecrated to his office by sufferings ;” 
remarking, in a note, that the word “ must in general import the same as 
crowning with glory and honour,” and that “both senses of it are inserted 
in the Paraphrase.” 

Dr. Hammond paraphrases the words, “come to his reward and crown,” 
referring to his note on Phil. iii. 12, where, in illustration of the words 
“were perfect,” he says: “So, Heb. ii, 10, God was pleased to crown or 
consummate the captain of our salvation by sufferings. So Heb. xii, 28, 
the just that have received theix reward.” And yet, with singular incon- 
sistency, on Heb. v. 9, he places in the margin “consummate or consecra- 
ted,” and in the paraphrase, “ consecrated by his sufferings, as the priest by 
the ceremonies of his consecration, and being so consecrated,” &c, 

In addition to what has been said, it may be remarked, that it is difficult 
to conceive how suffering could be the means of consecrating Christ to his 


* Igive this as it occurs in Whitby, although I cannot find these words in the Septuagint, and 
doubt the accuracy of the quotation, 
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priestly office. The sufferings were themselves sacrificial and atoning ; 
consequently, in his capacity as offerer, he must have been priest before 
the suffering commenced. The theory under consideration would do away 
the sacrificial character of Christ’s offering on the cross, and conflict with 
the whole scope of the ninth chapter. 

On the contrary, the other view is natural. It accords with the usual 
divine procedure, that Christ’s elevation to supremacy over the universe, 
should be conferred on him as the reward of his unparalleled humiliation, 
submission, and sufferings, and this is expressly stated in various parts of 
the New Testament. And moreover an examination of all the places in 
this Epistle where the word occurs confirms the correctness of this view. 
Thus it is said of Christ in verse 9, “being made perfect,” that is, raised to 
the highest possible degree of power and glory; vii. 28, the Son elevated 
to the most exalted state of power, in contradistinction to high-priests marked 
by human weaknesses. And in the other places in which the verb or noun 
occurs, it will be found that perfection in reference to the subject spoken of 
is always the leading thought. Thus in vii. 19, “the law made nothing 
perfect;” its weakness and inadequacy are given as the reason why it could 
not accomplish the required end; comp. vii. 11: in ix. 9, “to perfect the 
worshipper,” that is, to give him solid grounds of acceptance with God. 
So in x. 1. And the same general idea of advancement to perfect holiness 
and happiness pervades the remaining three places, x. 14, xi. 40, xii, 28. 
Comp. rsAswSsig, made perfect, in Wisdom of Sol. iv. 18, where it ex- 
presses high advancement in sanctity. 

11, He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified; in other words, he 
that atoneth and they that are atoned for. The Hebrew, who needed an 
offering of atonement for any offence whether ceremonial or moral, was re- 
garded as impure or unholy until the prescribed sacrifice had been made, 
Then his impurity was considered as removed and he as holy. Thus to 
make holy or sanctify and to atone for, are expressed by the same word, 
See Heb. ix. 18, where it is used of fleshly purification. The sanctified or 
holy thus becomes an appellation of Christians, regarded as atoned for and 
being what they profess to be. Sce 1 Cor. i. 2, Comp. also vii, 14, where 
the Christian character of one of the married parties is represented as con- 
ferring a relative holiness on the other although not Christian, and also on 
their children, who would otherwise be considered as not holy but unclean 
or ina Heathen state. Comp. Acts x. 28. 

Of one father, say some; either Abraham (ver. 16,) or Adam, or God, 
Cardinal Hugo explains it by ex patre, and immediately quotes Eph. iii, 15, 
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“from whom every paternity in heaven and earth is named,” following of 
course the Vulgate, omnis paternitas, Verse 10 and the term brethren here 
are in favour of the last view. _ If the gender would allow it, we might un- 
derstand the word nature, meaning human, which it is the design of the 
context to show appertains equally to Christ and his redeemed. 

With the phrase “he is not ashamed,” compare xi. 16, The language 
is there used of God avowing himself as the protector and friend of those 
who earnestly seek him, It seems difficult to account for its use in this 
connection, if he that sanctifies is nothing but a mere man like his brethren 
whom he has sanctified. 

12, 13. The quotations in these verses have been considered by com- 
mentators in general as very embarrassing. There is but little difficulty 
connected with the first, which is from Ps, xxii, 22. No consistent and 
well sustained interpretation can be given of this Psalm, which does not 
regard the subject of it as chiefly, if not exclusively, the suffering and de- 
livered Messiah. It is he, who with holy and grateful devotion announces 
his resolution to praise God. in the assembly of the Saints, whom he recog- 
nises as his own brethren. This is the point for which the quotation is made. 
The Psalmist represents the Messiah under the image of a much afllicted 
and deeply pious Hebrew, who, when divinely rescued from his persecutors 
and restored to a condition of happiness, offers his thanksgiving to his gra- 
cious liberator. The idea of a righteous person, first in great affliction and 
then wonderfully delivered, is the leading thought of the Psalm ; and in the 
development of this thought several particulars occur which, in all proba- 
bility, have no historical subject in view, and others which can only be un- 
derstood by a reference to certain particulars in the evangelical account of 
our Lord’s crucifixion. The chief exegetical difficulties are confined to the 
quotations in the next verse. 

Here it is a matter of doubt whether the first quotation, “I will put my 
trust in him,” is taken from Ps. xviii. 2, (Sept. xvii. 8,) or the parallel place 
in2 Sam. xxii. 3, or from Isa. viii. 17, Most expositors prefer the last refer- 
ence, where in the Septuagint the words are the same as those here used. 
As the next quotation is from the immediately following verse of Isaiah, it 
has been objected that it would hardly in that case have been introduced 
with the formula, “and again.” But this is of little or no weight, as that 
depends very much on the author’s intention to make two distinct state- 
ments, and a similar passage occurs in x, 80, where two clauses from Deut. 
xxiii, 35, 86, are cited as distinct quotations, the latter being introduced 
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will put my trust in him, And yd kal r@ radia, & por Bbaxev 6 
again, Behold I and the children 


with the same formula, The only difference is, that in Deuteronomy the 
second clause is not so closely connected with the first as is the case in 
Isaiah. 

‘The words in Isaiah do appear to me to have been originally intended 
of the prophet himself and his own children, We are, says he, “for 
signs and wonders in Israel from the Lord of Hosts :” viii, 18. The mean- 
ing of this is made clear by the context and other prophetic passages. 
The birth of the prophet’s son, Mahershalalhashbaz, is mentioned in the 
beginning of the chapter. His name signifies hastens the spoil, hurries on 
the booty, and was given him by divine direction to indicate that so soon as 
he should be able to utter the first articulate accents of affection, the King 
of Assyria should plunder the kingdoms of Israel and Syria, the accom- 
plishment of which is referred to in Isa, x. 6, and 2 Kings xv. 29, 80, xvi. 
9. Shearjashub, another son, has also a symbolic name, meaning a remnant 
shall return, and pointing out the fact, that however frequent and great 
might be the excisions by which at various times the nation should be dis 
tressed and weakened, a portion should still be preserved, and also the 
corresponding fact, that a remnant of religious devoted worshippers of 
Jehovah should be preserved, and, after all the nation’s errors and sins, 
should “return to the living God,” x. 21. As I can see no evidence to 
prove that Isaiah had a son named Emmanuel, I shall not add this per- 
sonage, whom I hold to be identical with the Messiah, as another illus- 
tration. 

But the name of the prophet himself must not be omitted in this 
category. The salvation or deliverance of Jehovah is too striking a mean- 
ing to be accounted for as a mere casual incident, What now does Isaiah 
mean when he says, “Iand the children whom the Lord hath given me are 
for signs and wonders?” He means undoubtedly that the names of him- 
self and sons are prophetic. They are indicative of extraordinary things 
to come, of divine interpositions in behalf of the true Isracl of God, and 
signs of favourable interference, We have the same language in a similar 
sense in xx. 8, where Isaiah is represented as acting in such a way as to 
become “a sign and a wonder to Egypt and to Ethiopia,” that is, to indi- 
cate their wonderful overthrow. And in Zech, iii. 8, what our English 
translation renders, “men wondered at,” is literally, men of wonder, mean- 
ing, persons who in some extraordinary manner indicate and adumbrate the 
future. No reasonable doubt therefore can exist that Isaiah speaks of 
himself and his own children, and any attempt to dissever the 16th, 17th 
and 18th verses from the context, and to make them the language of the 
Messiah, while what procecds and follows is that of the prophet, only 
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betrays the weakness of a theory of interpretation which is obliged to 
avail itself of so inefficient an aid.* 

But how is the application of Isaiah's language to the fuct, that. the 
Messiah, in common with his brethren, or children, (that is, disciples,) 
partook of the same human nature, to be explained? It may be said, that 
the writer does not intend to interpret the words of Isaiah as relating to 
the Messiah ; he merely represents him as declaring his confidence in God 
under difficulties, and as recognising his true disciples as his dear children, 
in the language of the prophet, and alludes to such expressions as we read 
in Matt. xvi, 39, 42, last clauses, and in John xiii, 83, xxi. 5. But it ap- 
pears to me preferable and more in harmony with other portions of Serip- 
ture, to explain this application on another principle. Let it be considered 
that the priestly, prophetic and kingly offices of the Hebrews were institu- 
tions of divine appointment and sanction, They were established not 
merely for the general purposes of religious instruction, worship and 
government, but also as symbolical institutions, bearing evidence of their 
own imperfection and also promise of a better establishment to come, and 
of a personage who should fully concentrate in himself whatever might be 
necessary to the perfection of the character and the office. Such a view 
harmonizes with the nature of the dispensation. The Hebrew prophet, 
priest or king, is therefore not to be regarded as an isolated individual. 
He is officially connected with him who was to come, and properly 
to execute these high and important functions. The inspired Hebrew, 
therefore, when speaking of any one of those dignitaries, would naturally 
have his mind directed to the office. He would not be limited by any 
individual subject of discourse, even if his original purpose should have 
related to one person. Rather he would have in view the official charac. 
ter, the whole consecutive line of individuals composing it, and of course 
Christ, as the very essential perfection of their nature, whom they all 
adumbrated, and in whom they all centred.” On this principle Isaiah and 
his sons must not be disconnected from the idea of the prophetic body of 
which Christ was the head and soul. They are, in common with other 
divinely appointed Hebrew prophets, symbols and adumbrations of the 
great prophet, and therefore language originally intended of them was also 
intended to comprehend the Messiah and the members of his mystical 
body. 

14, 15. It is unnecessary to swell this note with accounts of Jewish 


* The reader who wishes to sce a very plausible defence of this interpretation is referred to 
Peirce’s note f. 
+ Thoughts on Prophecy, pp. 93, 94. 
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15 death, that is, the devil; And 
deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their life-time sub- 

16 ject. to bondage. For verily he 
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fables about Sammacl or Asmodieus, the angel of death, or disquisitions of 
certain Christian expositors respecting the devil’s control over death, and 
the knowledge of a future life developed by Christ as removing apprehension 
of death and what might follow it from the minds of those who received the 
Gospel. The curious are referred to Grotius, Wetstein and other commen- 
tators and critics, See also Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judenthum, (Judaism 
disclosed,) Part I. chap xviii., pp. 820-886, and Buxtorf’s Talmudic Lexicon 
under Sammael, col. 1495. Valuable remarks on some of these points 
may be found, in Tholuck,—The devil’s agency in bringing sin into human 
nature, which is taught in the history of the fall, probably also in John viii, 
44, and was admitted by the Jews long before the Christian era, (Wisdom 
of Sol. ii, 24,) together with the consequences, death physical and spiritual, 
and the terrific apprehensions thus produced in the minds of men who 
knew nothing of a remedy for these evils, fully justifies the author's repre- 
sentation of the devil’s power over death, which he was permitted thus to 
exercise, (compare Luke iv. 6, “is delivered unto me,”) and the slavish 
terrour of those whom he had thus subjugated. And the New Testament 
abounds with evidence to show that Christ, by his voluntary atoning death 
in his incarnate state of humiliation, and by his self-caused resurrection and 
glorious ascension to heaven, hath triumphed over this and every foe, and 
redeemed men from their natural sinful state of wretched thraldom. 

16, Afrou, by no means, certainly not.—Our English translation follows 
the older versions, according to the generally prevailing meaning from a very 
ancient period. The old italic is, he did not assume angels ; nec enim stattm 
angelos adsumsit: The Vulgate, somewhat more in accordance with the 
meaning of the verb, he did not apprehend angels ; nusquam enim angelos 
apprehendit. Wiclif translates: “he took never aungels, but he took the seed 
of Abraham ;” Tyndale and Cranmer : “ taketh on hym the angels, but the 
seede of Abraham taketh he on hym.” To the same purpose the Geneva 
translation : “ For he in no sort dooke the angels, but he tooke the seede of 
Abraham ;” also that of Rheims. The words “him the nature of” are 
quite unwarrantably introduced in King James’s Bible, and the same 
remark applies to certain other words which appear elsewhere, although 
the Greek contains nothing corresponding, as, for example, Matt, xv. 6, xx. 
28, Mark. vii. 11, x. 40, Castalio has given the right meaning: non enim 
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took not on him the nature of 
angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham, Wherefore in 17 
all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful 
high-priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the 


sins of the people: For in that he 18 
himself hath suffered, being tempt- 
ed, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted. 


angolis opitulatur ; for he does not assist angels, "Ex/Aap/Sdévouas means to 
take hold of in order to help, and is very properly rendered assist. It is 
used in this sense in the apocryphal book of Sirach, iv. 11, ‘Wisdom 
refresheth her children, and aids (értkauBdverai) them that seek her. 
And the same idea, along with that of parental tenderness, is implied in 
the phrase in Jeremiah xxxviii. (Sept., xxxi, Heb.,) 82, “In the day that I 
took them by the hand.” Peile’s translation introduces this phrase from 
the prophet: “ For beyond all question, it is not angels that he is taking 
by the hand, but Abraham’s seed (Rom. iv. 13, Gal. iii, 16,) it is that he 
is taking by the hand.” Thus the proposition in the Epistle gives a reason 
for the incarnation: it is not angels that Christ helps, but he helps the 
(spiritual) progeny of Abraham. 

17, 18. The point stated in the former verse affords a reason both for 
the incarnation of Christ before spoken of, and also for his exposure to the 
same trials and temptations to which his brethren are subjected. Our 
Lord was not only tried by various afflictions incident to human life, but 
tempted also to choose what would not have comported with the will of 
his father, however it might accord with that law of nature which prompts 
the desire to avoid pain and suffering; a desire not in itself sinful. He 
always freely yielded to the divine requisition, and thus, though tempted, 
ever remained sinless, “AU things,” must, of course, be limited by the 
context and the nature of the case, and the author has himself expressly 
stated the limitation in iv. 15, “without sin.” The appellation, “ high. 
priest,” must be understood in its proper, definite meaning, as is shown 
by the mention of propitiating which immediately follows, and by nu. 
merous places in the Epistle, and the general train of thought in chap- 
ters viix. The epithets fuithful and mereiful, may both apply to Christ 
in his priestly connection with men, implying not only his loving and 
merciful disposition towards them, but also the reliableness of his priestly 
interference on their behalf, But the chief reference of the former 
rather seems to be to God, as we find it affirmed in iii, 2, ‘There may 
also be an allusion to the promise in 1 Sam, ii, 85, “I will raise me 
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up a faithful priest that shall do according to that which is in mine 
heart.” 

‘The idea in these verses is evidently resumed in iv. 14, 15, where the 
language also is in part the same. 


SECTION II. 


Cuar, IIL—VI. 


CHRIST AS HEAD OF GOD'S CHURCH SUPERIOR TO MOSES; WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND EXHORTATIONS, 
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‘Tun first two chapters may be'regarded as a distinct section, in which the 
dignity of Christ, both in his originally divine and chiefly in his glorified 
incarnate condition, is represented and proved. He that introduced the 
dispensation of the Gospel, although a man, is, by the elevation to which he 
has been raised as a reward of,his sufferings, more distinguished and 
glorious than the angels, who were God’s agents in establishing the Mosaic 
dispensation, ‘The author now proceeds to compare him with Moses, and 
to point out his superiority as the founder of a divine system of religion, 
On this ground he urges the Hebrew Christians to adhere to the Gospel, 
and to shun any approach to apostasy. 

1. What has been said is abundant ground for the exhortation 
which this verse contains, to give attentive consideration to Jesus as the 
distinguished apostle of God, and as the commissioned high-priest of the 
Christian dispensation, ‘The phrase “of our profession” may be taken in a 
subjective sense and regarded as equivalent to ‘whom we profess ;’ or 
objectively for the Gospel itself, The words “apostle and high-priest” 
both imply dignity, but they are not to be Hmited to this idea, 
‘They mean also one sent by God and exercising properly the high- 
priestly office. Tholuck remarks from the Talmud,* that on the 
feast of expiation the high-priest appeared before God as the people’s 
mediator, and as such received the appellation of the sent, that is, the 
representative of the Sanhedrim. If the author of the Epistle has this 
usage in mind, it may serve to explain his uniting together the ideas 
of apostle and high-priest. Still, as Christ was properly both, it was 
quite natural so to represent him. “ Holy brethren” is synonymous with 
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“the sanctified,” as explained on ii. 11. The “heavenly calling” is the 
Christian condition of reconciliation to God, and covenant claim to all the 
blessings of Messiah’s kingdom both here and hereafter. It is called 
heavenly, on account of its origin, nature and ultimate result. The word 
“calling” is frequently used in the sense of state, condition. See 1 Cor. i. 
26, vii. 20, Eph. iv. 1, to which other places'might be added, though their 
meaning is not so clear. He who calls men out of the world into this 
is God. See Rom, viii. 30, ix, 24, 1 Cor. i. 9, vii. 15, Gal. i. 6, 
12, 1 Pet. v. 10,2 Pet. i 3, He does it generally by human 
instrumentality. 

2. The fidelity of Jesus to God who had constituted him head of his 
church is mentioned in connection with that of Moses. Both were faithful. 
The author alludes to Num. xii, 7: “Moses is faithful in all my house.” 
For the use of woiw in the sense of appointing, see Mark iii, 14, Acts ii. 
86, and 1 Sam. xii, 6. The house or family is God’s church ; in reference 
to Moses the Hebrew, and to Christ the Christian. 

3,4. The third verse has been made the subject of some very unwar- 
rantable glosses, The comparison, especially when taken in connection 
with the next verse, has been thought obscure, and therefore some have 
attempted to make it clearer. Peirce in his paraphrase introduces a clause 
which has nothing correspondent in the original : “This man was entitled 
to more honour and glory than Moses, inasmuch as he is much more nearly 
related to the head and founder of the family.” The words in italics are 
manifestly an addition to those of the text. In his note he remarks that 
the “.author seems to have omitted one part of his argument, leaving it to 
be supplied by his readers, it being not very obscure when all things are 
considered. (!) ‘Thus then I understand his reasoning: ‘The nearer the 
relation is in which any one stands to the head of the family who has 
the greatest honour therein, the greater honour must that person have in 
the family by virtue of that relation, But Christ, as a Son, is more nearly 
related to God, the head of the church which is his family, than was Moses 
as a servant, Therefore Christ is worthy of more honour than Moses,’” 
‘The argument, he says, is an enthymeme. Morus, as is stated by Rosen- 
mueller in loc., gives nearly the same view. “He who is greatest in the 
family hath the greater honour. The order therefore should be thus: God, 
as sending, greater than Jesus; Christ, as sent by the father; Moses.” 
Storr’s translation is as follows: “For his superiority to Moses is the 
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4 more honour than the house. For 
every house is builded by some 
man; but he that built all things 

5 is God. And Moses verily was 


greater, in proportion as this house is the more hftjhly estimated by its 
founder.” These commentators seem more intent on discovering or rather 
inventing what they may regard as a good and clear meaning, than in 
ascertaining the simple sense of the author’s words. 

‘The meaning usually given is most likely the true one. The figure is 
taken from a building or family, either of which is expressed by the Greek, 
although the latter is the more probable. In favour of the former it has 
been said, that the master of a family is not of course the most honourable, 
as a son or even a servant may become his superior. But it is sufficient 
for the author’s purpose, that the statement is true as regards the general 
relation which the domestic head sustains tothe members. Christ is repre- 
sented as the founder of the family, (a representation abundantly sustained 
by the argument in the first chapter,) and consequently its legitimate head 
and lord, to whom the whole family must be inferior, and much more any 
portion or individual of it, as was Moses. This view is given by the au- 
thors in the Critici Sacri. The 4th verse is probably not parenthetical, but 
connected with the preceding. The former half of it is merely introductory 
to the latter, which asserts indeed no more than this, that the founder and 
maker of all things is God, but implies (as may be gathered from the con- 
nection and from the first chapter,) that Christ is that founder and maker. 

5, 6, The comparison in these verses is plain, The fidelity of Moses 
in God’s “household the church” was that of a trusty servant in the 
establishment; Christ’s is that of a beloved and honoured Son presiding 
over it, directing all its members and controlling all its concerns, The 
house or family is God’s, agreeably to the original usage in Num. xii. 7. 
The English translation in the Epistle, ver. 6, “ his own house” is founded on. 
the reading aios, which appears also in the Vulgate, in domo sua. The 
Italic read airoi jus, his house. The Syriac bears either meaning, Ac 
cording to the latter, the house throughout will be God’s, whereas the 
former makes a transition to Christ, whose supremacy will be shown both 
by the preposition “ over” and the pronoun “his own.” If this were the- 
writer’s intention, most probably, as Tholuck suggests, he would have em- 
ployed some such term as ti. The older English translations vary. 
‘Tyndale and Cranmer have: “over the house ;” Geneva: “ over his owne 
house ;” Wiclif: “in his hous ;” Rheims: “in his-owne house.” The 
words, “for a testimony of those things which were to be spoken after,” are 
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faithful in all his house, as a ser- 
vant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken 
after. But Christ as a Son over 6 
his own house; whose house are 
we, if we hold fast the confidence 


and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end. Wherefore, as the 7 


frequently explained of Moses as attesting the truth of what he was com- 
missioned to declare. But the future tense of the participle rather suggests 
a reference to those doctrines and facts which were to be announced in the 
Gospel, and of which the Mosaic system was typical and preparatory. 
This is in harmony with other parts of the Epistle: See viii. 5, ix. 8, 23, 
x. 1. It should be noted, that the condition of continuance in God’s family 
is a steady maintenance of Christian character and perseverance in Chris- 
tian confiding hope to the end of life. This is expressed by the phrase the 
boldness and joyousness of hope, implying that to possess such a hope, is 
the Christian’s privilege and characterizes his religious nature. Katyn, 
both here and in some other places, is better rendered rejoicing or ground 
of rejoicing than boast, See Rom. iv. 2, and compare the use of the verb 
in v. 2,8, 1. 

‘7-12. The quotation is from Ps, xev. 7-11, (xciv. 8-11, Sept.) Either 
the author puts his own exhortation in the words of the Psalmist, or by 
quoting these words he states a similar case to that of his own and the 
Hebrews whom he is addressing, and begins his exhortation with “Take 
heed” in ver. 12, The latter is much the more probable arrangement, al- 
though the remark of Peirce, that “to connect wherefore with some part of 
the citation is manifestly absutd,” isextravfgant. There is a close con- 
nection between the concluding remark of the 6th verse and the exhortation 
in the 12th, the holding fast to the end, and the guarding against such an 
unbelieving temper of mind as tends to apostasy. 

‘The address of David is ascribed to the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as he is 
its original author, and thus the dignity of the speaker gives additional 
weight to the expostulation. The quotation agrees with the Septuagint, 
except that the latter connects “forty years” with the next verse, omitting 
the intermediate particle “wherefore,” for which there is nothing in the 
Hebrew. It is probably thrown in by the Apostle. ‘The general meaning 
will be the same. In the one case it will imply that the Hebrews, who for 
forty years were witnesses of God’s works, during that whole period by 
habitually revolting constantly provoked God’s indignation ; in the other, it 
will assert its continuance during the same period.—O¢ in ver. 9 means 
where, and is rendered by the Vulgate ubi—n ver. 10 “known” is used 
in the sense of regarded. 
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11. The literal translation is, ‘if they shall enter, a threat equivalent 
to “they shall not enter.” ‘The ei corresponds with the particle by in 
Gen. xxi. 23. 

It is important to ascertain in what sense the term rest is here em. 
ployed. Such an inquiry will assist in forming a clear view of some por- 
tions of the next chapter. 

The threat referred to is stated in Num, xiv, 28, 29, ef seq., and it is, 
that the unbelieving race should perish in the desert, and not be permitted 
to enter the promised land. “They shall not see it;” their “carcasses 
shall fall in this wilderness ;” there “they shall be consumed and there 
they shall die.” ‘This is the meaning of the threat which the Psalmist ex- 
presses in the terms,“ they shall not enter into my resi.” And in this sense 
the word rest is ‘evidently used in Ex. xxxiii, 14, “ My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest ;” in Deut. iii, 20, “till the Lord have 
given rest ;” xii. 9, 10, “ Ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the in. 
heritance, but when ye go over Jordan, and dwell in the land which the Lord 
giveth you to inherit, and he giveth you rest from all your enemies, so that 
ye dwell in safety ;” Josh. i. 15, “The Lord have given your brethren rest, 
and they also have possessed the land.” Comp. xxii, 4. In alll these 
places, which plainly refer to settlement in the land of Canaan, the Greek 
is the same as here, except tlfut sometimes the verb is used, Stuart seems 
to understand the rest spoken of in the Psalm exclusively of future rest in 
heaven. “ My rest means such rest as I enjoy, or such rest as I have pre- 
pared or provided,” ver. 11; and on ver. 18, he distinguishes between “ the 
Jand, the good land,” mentioned in Num, xiv, 28, Deut. i, 85, and the rest. 
“Tn neither case” (the two texts) “is the word rest employed. Exclusion 
from the goodly land necessarily implied exclusion from the heavenly 
Canaan also, or from the rest of God.” But the texts above cited clearly 
prove that the settlement in the land of the promised inheritance is itself 
the rest spoken of, 

But this is not all that the threat denounced in the desert and referred 
to by the Psalmist implies, As the promised land was an emblem of future 
rest and happiness in Christ's everlasting kingdom, such a denunciation, 
viewed in the light afforded by prophecy and other scriptural analogy, im- 
plies also that the Hebrews, if they continued unbelieving and impenitent, 
should be excluded from God’s rest in heaven. In this view does the 
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author of the epistle comment on the Psalm, availing himself of the threat 
denounced in the desert and the use of it made by David, to impress on 
the nhinds of Hebrew Christians the danger of unbelief and the fatal conse- 
quences which must result therefrom, namely the forfeiture of the enjoy- 
ment of divine rest in heaven. 

If we regard the land of Canaan asa symbol or type of heaven, we shall 
be the better able to explain certain particulars which must otherwise in- 
volve some difficulty. Few readers of the sacred narrative can have pe- 
rused the touching language of Moses when he laments his exclusion from 
the promised land, without deep emotion, accompanied by pity and regret 
at least, if not by a feeling somewhat stronger. “I must die in this land, 
I must not go over Jordan; but ye shall possess that good land.” Deut. 
iv. 22, The aged and venerable man had in early life interested himself 
in behalf of his enslaved brethren, and preferred partaking of their affliction 
to enjoying the pleasures of the Egyptian court. Sent by God as their 
deliverer, he had pleaded their causo before Pharaoh, disregarding his in- 
dignation, being influenced by faith in the invisible One. He had con- 
ducted them out of the country; given them a code of divinely instituted 
laws, which, if not in all respects absolutely the very best, was the best 
which they could bear; spent the vigour of his life in their service; been 
subjected to all their ingratitude and rebellion, and distressed during forty 
years by the hardships necessarily attendant on so long a course of wan- 
dering in the Arabian desert. In a word, like Christ he had been “ faithful 
to him who appointed him.” And yet, because “he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips” when the people had “ provoked his spirit,” (Ps. evi. 33,) 
failing in one instance to honour the Lord before the people through a 
want of faith and of exact obedience, (Num. xx. 8-12,) he is not suffered to 
enter the good Jand. He too, as well as the rebels, must die, and die near 
its borders, in the very view of its luxuriant plenty. 

If now we consider the Jand of Canaan is a type of heaven, and keep in 
mind the general symbolical character of the whole Mosaic system, we 
shall be furnished with another reason for this divine procedure in addition 
to those expressly stated in the sacred volume. Doubtless it was to teach 
this most salutary and important lesson, that in the present fallen state of 
man the Jaw cannot justify or sanctify or save. Moses stands as the repre- 
sentative of the system. He must not bring Israel into Canaan, because 
his system cannot bring a soul to heaven. A Joshua is needed to cast out 
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‘They shall not enter into my rest. 
12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be in 
any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 
in departing from the living God. 
18 But exhort one another daily, while 
it is called To-day ; lest any of you 
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and destroy the enemy and to establish the people in their place, and he is 
the symbol of Jesus, the Saviour of men and the conqueror of their most 
deadly foes. If the reader will carefully attend to the similar use made by 
St. Paul in Gal. iv. 21-81, of certain facts in the history of Abraham, he 
will be the more inclined to admit the probability of what has just been 
said. In connection with this subject, I refer him to my Companion to the 
Book of Genesis, note 90, pp. 284, 285. 

As settlement in the land of Canaan, each tribe and family in its own 
divinely appointed inheritance, is typical of the permanent enjoyment of 
blessings in Messiah’s kingdom, we need not be surprised that the phrases, 
to possess or inherit the land, to dwell in it for ever, and others of the same 
sort, are often employed by the prophets to denote perpetuity of rest and 
happiness in Christ’s kingdom, whether as begun on earth or as continued 
everlastingly in heaven, Certain it is, that such language often occurs in 
connections which will not justify a limitation of the meaning to a perma- 
nent residence of the Hebrew nation in the land of Palestine. This is 
acknowledged by some of the most learned and judicious of the Hebrew 
writers themselves. I have given some illustrations of this in my book on 
the Jewish Rabbits, to which I must refer. See pp. 42,43. What is said 
either here or there is not necessarily at variance with the opinion of the 
future restoration of the Jews to their own land, although with regard to 
many prophetic passages which are supposed to sustain this opinion, it may 
serve to sanction a different interpretation, Certainly such a restoration 
cannot possibly exhaust the full meaning of such passages. 

12. “ An evil heart of unbelief:” Either a heart made evil by unbelief 
and the recklessness which it occasions; or an unbelieving, wicked heart. 
The infidelity shows itself in the apostasy from God immediately after- 
wards mentioned. 

13, “While it is called to-day :” That is, while the language of the 
Psalm is applicable, which is equivalent to saying, while opportunity of 
repentance and faith is afforded; which is always represented in Scripture 
as the present time, 


14. Teyévaev expresses the past act of having become partakers of 
Christ and its continuance, and may be paraphrased thus, ‘we continue to 
be” “The beginning of our confidence ;” that is, our early confidence on 
our conversion to the Gospel. 
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be hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin; (for we are made par- 14 
takers of Christ, if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence stead- 
fast unto the end ;) while it is said, 15 
To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your-hearts, as in the 
provocation. For some, when they 16 
had heard, did provoke; howbeit 
not all that came out of Egypt by 
Moses, But with whom was he 17 
grieved forty years? was it not 
with them that had sinned, whose 
carcasses fell in the wilderness, And 18 
to whom sware he that they should 
not enter into his rest, but to them 
that believed not? So we see that 19 


they could not enter in because of 
unbelief, 


15. Various constructions of this verse have been offered. The repeti- 
tion of the quotation in ver. 7 which is introduced in the former half, has 
been thought to be followed in the latter by the author’s own exhortation 
expressed in the words before quoted in ver. 8. The whole verse has been 
explained in close connection with the 14th, ‘ We are partakers of Christ, 
provided we hold fast &c., while it is said, to-day &c.’ Another view con- 
nects it with ver. 16, thus: ‘ When the Psalmist refers to the threat of God 
in the desert, who were they that provoked him? Consider their condi- 
tion, the favours they had received and the punishment they incurred. 
Your condition is in some respects similar, and may become so in others.” 
It may be granted that any one of these constructions affords a suitable 
sense, But I think the most natural is that which makes the 14th verse 
parenthetical, connecting the 18th and 15th thus: ‘Exhort one another 
while opportunity offers, lest any one be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin, in its being said to-day &c., that is, while such language is applicable. 

16. The English translation, “ some é&c. howbeit not all” é&c., is feeble 
and without point, To say that some Hebrews provoked God is a useless 
repetition of what had been said before; and the addition, “ yet not all,” when 
there were only two or three exceptions, is frigid. The best commenta- 
tors are generally agreed that rives should be rendered who, and the clause 
be understood interrogatively. *AAAG may have the meaning of truly, in- 
deed, as perhaps in Luke xvii. 8. ‘The vast multitude of the rebels had no 
influence in producing immunity from the threat or its execution; neither 
will the extensiveness of an apostasy mitigate the severity of the punish- 
ment that must follow. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 5. 

18, Toig dweidqoaes may be translated ‘ to the disobedient,’ but its asso- 
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IV. Let us therefore fear, lest a prom- 
ise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to 

2 come short of it, For unto us was 
the gospel preached, as well as unto 
them; but the word preached did 
not profit them, not being mixed 
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with faith in them that heard it. 
3 For we which have believed do 
enter into rest; as he said, As I 
have sworn in my wrath, if they 
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ciation with “unbelief” in the next verse, and with “faith” and “ believers” 
in iv. 2,8, are decisive in favour of our English version, “to them that 
believed not.” 

19. Kai, thus. 

iv. The connection of this chapter with what precedes is so intimate, 
that one cannot but express both regret and surprise that a new one should 
have been commenced. The unfortunate division does not here, as it fre- 
quently does elsewhere, mar the sense, which is too perspicuous to be 
easily obscured. 

1. His rest, that is God’s rest in heaven, of which that in the promised 
land was a type. Aoxj is employed to soften the thought of failure. It 
is difficult if not impossible to translate it. It certainly does not denote a 
seeming to fail and not the reality, Perhaps it may be expressed in some 
such phrase as this: ‘lest by some possibility any of you may after all 
forfeit this promised rest.’ 

2. ‘For we too have glad tidings proclaimed to us as they also had,’ 
The announcement to Christians here spoken of is, of course, that of the 
Gospel ; that said to have been made to the ancient Hebrews is the promise 
of rest in Canaan, together with the thereby adumbrated eternal rest in 
heaven. And this is nothing Jess than the Gospel. The only difference 
between the two cases is, that in the one the promise is fuller and more dis- 
tinct, and the grounds and causes and results of it more clearly developed 
than in the other. That the ancient patriarchs and other Hebrews looked 
beyond this world to a heavenly is plainly declared in Heb. xi, 10, 13-16.— 
Word of hearing,” that is, of the report; account which they heard. 
Comp. Rom. x. 16, 17, with Isa, liii. 1. 

3. The author had just stated want of faith as the cause why the prom- 
ise made to the Hebrews in the desert did not benefit them. This leads 
him to lay down a proposition of vast importance : “For we believers, 
(literally, who have believed,) do enter into the rest.” He affirms the 
general principle, that faith has always been the condition attached to the 
enjoyment of God’s rest. The pronoun we is not limited to persons of any 
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particular period : it shows the association of those so designated with each 
other in one community. It may refer to ages past or future. In Deut. 
vy. 24, “we have heard” and “we have seen” is used of the former genera- 
tion, of whom very few were living at the time of the address. And the 
confession in xxvi. 6-9, is to be made by all subsequent generations, who 
in recognising the goodness of God to their ancestors, speak as if they were 
the individuals themselves to whom it had been extended. Zechariah, in 
addressing his contemporaries after the captivity, uses this language: “ as 
ye fled in the days of Uzziah king of Judah,” xiv. 5; which was several con- 
turies before. ‘The prospective use of such language appears in Eph. iv. 
18: “until we all come to a perfect man” &c., referring to a state of Chris- 
tian character and blessing still future. And this usage may be applied to 
illustrate 1 Thess. iv. 15, 17, where, “we who are alive” is equivalent to 
those of the Christian body who shall subsist upon earth at the time referred 
to. See Storr de sensu historico, § xxii. note 183. In striking analogy 
with the meaning of the expression in the text is the language of Clement 
of Rome in his admirable Epistle to the Corinthians, séction 88, at the 
close: “ We are not justified by ourselves, neither by our own wisdom, or 
knowledgé, or piety, or the works which we have done in holiness of heart ; 
but by faith, by which Almighty God hath justified all men from the begin- 
ning.” 

"The author certainly employs the word rest here to denote the heavenly 
inheritance. He now proceeds to show that this is the rest which “the 
Holy Ghost has in view in’ the Psalm, The remarks that follow have 
been supposed to be intended to prove two points, first, that the rest in- 
tended by the Psalmist is not the sabbatical rest ; neither secondly, is it 
the rest in the land of Canaan, But to enter upon an argument to establish 
the former point, seems a very gratuitous and unnecessary labour, It is 
inconceivable that any Hebrew could need evidence that a weekly rest, 
which his ancestors had been enjoying from time immemorial, was not that 
which the Psalmist exhorts him to endeavour to obtain; neither is it 
credible that the sacred writer would waste his time in such an attempt. 
‘The whole argument seems to be directed towards the latter point. ‘That 
this is certainly the leading thought must be obvious.to any one who care- 
fully reads the following verses to the 10th, ‘The precise bearing and iti 
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6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some must enter therein, and they 
to whom it was first preached en- 
tered not in because of unbelief: 

7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, 
saying in David, To-day, after 50 
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long a time; (as it is said) To-day, 


tention of the latter half of the 3d is not very clear, If xa/ra be trans. 
lated, and indeed, that: is “namely,” as Stuart contends, the passage may 
be paraphrased thus: ‘Rest namely from (comp. the ellipsis of the prepo- 
sition in Acts i. 4,) the works which were made at the creation; that is, 
such rest as God himself is represented as enjoying in Gen. ii, 2, 8. Thus 
this portion of the verse and the next two verses may describe the nature 
of this divine rest, denoted by the Psalmist in the phrase “my rest.” If 
the more usual meaning of xairm be followed, “and yet, nevertheless, 
although,” we may adopt the view of Tholuck as expressed by Dr. Robin 
son under the word : “They shall not enter into my rest, the works never- 
theless having been finished from the foundation of the world ; that is, the 
reason why they did not enter into God’s rest was not that this rest did not 
then exist, for it had existed from the foundation of the world, ver. 4. As 
they did not enter in, God ever renews his invitation.” 

6,7. "Aqonslesras, remaineth: Peirce very justly remarks that this 
word is not to be understood in a logical sense equivalent to, it follows ;? 
and this is evident from its use in ver. 9. It is the resd that remaineth, or the 
promise of the admission of believers into it, which is implied in the threat 
that unbelievers should not enter. 

Commentators differ much respecting the construction of these verses. 
Some place 7-10 in a parenthesis, and connect the 6th and 11th, But the 
manifest logical inference drawn in the 9th is opposed to such a view— 
Stuart supposes an ellipsis at the end of the verse, which he supplies thus : 
© Jf follows that believers only can enter in, (comp. ver. 83) or rather, it 
follows that a rest remains for believers, Comp. ver. 9.” But it is not at 
all probable that by omitting such an inference the writer would leave his 
sentence, so imperfect. I consider the following construction as preferable 
to either, ‘As the rest is reserved to be entered into, and the old unbe- 
lievers did not enter into that which God had promised them by Moses, 
the Spirit through David, long after the former threat had been verified 
by excluding the unbelieving race in the desert, marks out again a definite 
period, during which preparation might be made for the enjoyment of 
God's rest, and in which time of the offer of merey and favour the people 
are exhorted not to become obdurate,’ The repetition of some phrases is 
intended to impress the subject, and repetitions not dissimilar may be 
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if ye will hear his voice, harden not, 
your hearts. For if Jesus had given 8 
them rest, then would he not after- 
ward have spoken of another day. 
There remaineth therefore a rest to 9 
the people of God. For he that is 10 
entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God 


11 Udiuv 6 Sedg, Zrovddowpev odv eiseA- did from his. Let us labour there- 11 
found in the Rabbies, Thus one of Stuart’s objections is removed: “This 
makes the sentence very much involved, and obscures the design of the 
writer.” The sentence is somewhat involved, but the design is not at all 
obscured thereby. His other objection, that it cannot be “ proved that the 
rest proffered in the Psatm still remains by merely showing that David 
spake of a definite time in which the offer of rest was then made,” is of 
very little weight. ‘The fact that David urges his nation to obedience that 
they may enter into rest, presumes the existence of a future rest after this 
life; and if such a rest existed in David's time, the Apostle may well 
assume its existence ever after. The general idea in the two verses is, 
that the Psalmist applies God’s threat to the Hebrews in the desert as a 
motive to urge his contemporaries to faith and obedience, and warns them 
by that example not to slight their day of grace. 

8, If settlement in the land of Canaan under the command of Joshua 
comprised the whole of what was meant by the promised rest, David would 
not have urged the necessity of employing the present period as a time of 
preparation for the enjoyment of such a rest. The words “ another day” 
are intended to recall to the reader's mind the whole passage from the 
Psalm, somewhat like an imperfect quotation so common with the Rabbies, 
and of which we have some instances in the New Testament. See the note 
on Heb, xii, 27,—In Hebrew and Greek, Jesus and Joshua are the same 
name, meaning deliverer, Saviour, which may serve to explain the reason 
for the occurrence of the former in our version, 

9. The conclusion here follows, namely, a sabbatical rest remains for 
God's people. The word here is ¢aSPariyic, which never elsewhere 
occurs in the Bible. It is formed from the verb which means ‘ to keep the 
feast of the Sabbath ;’ and is substituted for xaréaueig, which had been all 
along used before, and it indicates that the rest is one of holy quiet and 
satisfaction, such as God enjoyed on completing the works of creation. 

10. The analogy is here carried out. The believer rests from his own 
labours, (Rev. xiv. 13,) as God also did from those which were properly 
his. Hence in the next verse it is described emphatically as “ that rest.” 

12, 13, Many of the ancients and some distinguished writers also of 
modern times have understood the phrase “ Word of God” here as meaning 
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fore to enter into that rest, lest any 
man fall after the same example of 
12 unbelief. For the word of God is 
quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 
18 Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight; but all 
things are naked and opened unto 
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the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do. 


the divine Logos, the angel of Jehovah who brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt. (See a remarkable passage in Wisdom xviii, 15.) But this use 
of the term Logos is peculiar to St. John among the writers of the New 
Testament. The reference here is to God’s revealed declaration, and, as 
the context shows, chiefly to his threatenings. According to most com- 
mentators there is a transition from the word to God himself, beginning 
with the last clause of ver. 12 or with ver. 18; and this is perfectly natural 
and easy. Tholuck, however, refers the whole to the “divine word,” 
which he regards as personified and “ designated as the representative of 
God, as Christ says in John xii, 48, “The word that I have spoken, the same 
(Gr, he or that) shall judge him in the last day” ”—The declaration of God 
is described as living and powerful, its influence is permanent and energetic. 
This characteristic is represented under the figure of a sharp and piercing 
sword, penetrating into the man, and severing his various and inmost parts, 
Terms expressive of physical and spiritual being are employed in reference 
both to the figure and to the subject intended. In other words, the com- 
parison and the thing compared both suggest the terms employed, and 
mutually run into each other. The general ideas are those of acute dis. 
crimination, deep penetration, accurate investigation, and terrific retribu- 
tion. For the figure, see Isa. xlix. 2, Rev. i. 16, ii, 12—The last clause 
of this verse has been rendered ‘concerning whom we speak ;? but this is 
frigid. The only meaning that agrees with the context is, ‘ with,’ or ‘to 
whom is our account.’ The Greek word is used in the same sense in the 
parable of the unjust steward, Luke xvi. 2. 

14-16. The connection of these verses is with the close of the first 
section, ii, 17, 18, and commencement of the second, iii. 1, 2, as is evident 
even from the use of the same or similar words. And hence arises an 
argument in favour of qersipaduévy rather than wesipaudvy in ver. 15, 
as qsipadtslg and reipa¥opsvers are the words before employed. In the 
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Seeing then that we have a great 14 
high-priest, that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our profession. For we 15 
have not an high-priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin, Let us therefore come 16 
boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need. 


For every high-priest taken from V. 
among men is ordained for men in 


former portion the Apostle had mentioned Christ as the high-priest faithful 
and merciful, The same official dignity and characteristic disposition are 
here brought before us, as a motive to perseverance and fidelity in our 
Christian calling, and to confident prayer for heavenly assistance. The 
contents of i, 4-14 and iii. 1-4, which show Christ’s superiority both to the 
angels and to Moses, illustrate the aptness of the expression, great high- 
priest.” It is impossible not to perceive that the author’s mind naturally 
reverts to the priestly function of Christ as of the highest importance, 
and essential to the result of his mediatorial work. Any right view is 
opposed to the supposition, that, in representing our Lord as a priest or 
sacrifice, the writer merely accommodates to Jewish feelings and language. 

« Into the heavens.” The original requires the sense of through, and 
this is confirmed by other passages. Comp. vii, 26, ix. 11, 12, where see 
the note, and Eph. iv. 10, It is remarkable that although this sense had 
been suggested by Wiclif, whose version is “ persed heuenes,” none of the 
early English translators have followed it. The figure of God’s gracious 
throne is thought by Stuart to refer “to the mercy-seat in the temple on 
which God is represented as sitting enthroned. There he heard the sup- 
plications of his people which were presented by the high-priest ;, there he 
accepted their oblations,” &c. But, as the mercy-seat, that is, the golden 
cover of the ark, called also the propitiatory, (jAs#enpiov,) was in the holy 
of holies into which the high-priest entered only once a year, it would be 
incongruous to represent it as the place from which prayer was habitually 
heard. The allusion most probably is to the figurative idea of God as a 
universal monarch seated on his throne, and thence dispensing his favours, 
See 1 Kings xxii. 19, Ps. xi. 4, xovii, 2, Isa. Ixvi 1. The suppliant is 
encouraged to resort thither for mercy and grace for seasonable aid. The 
last words are a literal translation of the Greek. 

y. 1-4, These and the following verses are a continuous portion of the 
train of thought begun in iv, 14, where the chapter should have conymenced. 
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things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and sacrifices 
2 for sins: Who can have compassion 
on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way; for that he 
himself also is compassed with in- 
3 firmity. And by reason hereof he 
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ought, as for the people, so also for 
4 himself, to offer for sins. And no 
man taketh this honour unto him- 
self, but he that is called of God, as 
5 was Aaron, So also Christ glorified 


oby aut Tug AauBdver thy ryviv, 
GAIA Kadotpevoe dnd rod F400, Kadd- 
meg Kai ’Aapdv, Obra kad 6 Xpusrdc 6 
oi éavrdv 8ddkace yermSivar dpxte- 


A high-priest is described as a man, selected from his brethren and ap- 
pointed to act for them in relation to God, to offer in their behalf sacrifices 
for sin; one who is able to compassionate ignorant and erring persons, 
‘because he is himself pressed on all sides by sinful infirmity. On account 
of this infirmity, (514 sadrnv,) he is bound to offer for himself as well as for 
others. This dignified office no man may assume of his own accord ; he 
alone can lay claim to it whom God calls, as was the case with Aaron, 
‘The author then makes his application of what he had said to Christ. Cer- 
tainly there would be little relevancy or propriety in so doing, if Christ’s 
priestly character and office were a mere figure to express dignity, and 
employed simply out of an accommodating courtesy to Jewish thought and 
usage.—“ Gifts and sacrifices ;” that is, oblations of various kinds. ®udia, 
from $#, to slay, although properly an animal sacrifice, is not thus re- 
stricted; as it is used to designate Cain’s oblation of fruit in Gen. iv. 3, 5, 
and in a similar way elsewhere-—'Ayvoode: properly denotes such as sin 
through want of knowledge or consideration. But it ought not to be 
limited to this class of offenders. In ix.'7, the noun is used for sins in 
general, as is proved by the nature of the high-priest’s action there narrated, 
and by vii. 27, where in reference to the same action the word employed 
is “sins” without any qualification—Merpiowadsiv, to be moderate or mild 
towards, to be indulgent, to compassionate. 

5, 6. Whitby considers this language as a confirmation of his state- 
ment made on ii, 10, that Christ was consecrated to the priestly office by 
his sufferings. “ Whence,” says he, “it must follow that he could not 
exercise his sacerdotal function till after death; and this the Apostle 
showeth here by saying, he was made a high-priest by the Father, saying, 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’” The quotation he 
rightly explains of Christ’s resurrection, referring for proof to Acts xiii, 33, 
Peirce also applies the passage in the same way, and even introduces the 
theory in his paraphrase of ver. 7: “Who, before he was constituted such a 
high-priest, even while he dwelt here on earth in flesh,” &c, In his note he 
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péa, G22 6 Radgoac mpdc abrév* viée not himself to be made an high- 

6 pov el 06, by otuepov yeyévonxd ce* priest; but he that said unto him, 
Kadac kad év érépp Méyet" od iepeie cle “Thou art my Son, to-day have I 
rev alava ard thy réfw Me2quoedée. begotten thee. As he saith also in 6 

another place, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec. 


remarks as follows:—“By these two verses the priesthood of Christ 
appears plainly to bear date after his resurrection; which is very contrary 
to the opinion which has been commonly received, that he was a priest and 
acted as such in his death.” He acknowledges that this opinior! has “some 
plausible argument to support it.” It would occupy too much space to 
examine and refute all his alleged proofs in defence of his position. They 
may be set aside if we carefully consider, that the one sacrifice of Christ 
made by his voluntary offering of himself upon the cross is represented in 
the epistle as made available by his entrance into heaven, and there acting 
as our perpetual intercessory high-priest. The oblation may be said to 
have been begun on earth, and to be consummated in heaven, the whole 
action both here and there, constituting the one effectual and never to be 
repeated offering. That the reader may judge for himself of the character 
and value of Peirce’s reasoning, I will transcribe a short portion. “The 
commencement of his priesthood is perpetually through this epistle 
reckoned to be at his resurrection, and going into heaven. So chap. iv. 14, 
vi. 20, vii. 28, (this reference is probably a mistake, as it is nothing to the 
purpose,) 26, vili. 1, ix. 11, 12, x. 10-12, 19-21.” Not one of this array of 
texts says a word about “the commencement of his priesthood.” He 
argues from viii, 4, “that Christ was not a priest on earth.” But the 
meaning is evidently this, that a mere earthly priost was unnecessary, as 
the Mosaic succession supplied abundance. But Christ’s priesthood was 
of another sort, and was exercised permanently in heaven. I omit other 
attempts to sustain his theory, as they are inferior to these if possible. 

The meaning of the verses is self-evident. Christ did not constitute 
himself high-priest. He neither came nor spoke nor acted of himself, 
neither did he seek his own glory. John v. 86, 87, viii. 42, vii. 16, viii, 
88, 40, v. 19, 20, 30, viii. 50,54, He glorified him to become high-priest, 
who, by raising him from the dead (Rom, vi. 4,) “declared him to be the 
Son of God in power,” (Rom. i. 4,) and who had long before announced 
him as an everlasting priest like Melchisedek. The point of the two verses 
is that God glorified Christ by honouring him with this most distinguished 
high-priesthood. The period of its commencement has nothing to do with 
the subject. 

“Order.” The original word may be thus translated, but if this be 
understood to mean series as of a course, it does not seem very apposite, 
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7 Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and sup- 
plications, with strong crying and 
tears, unto him that was able to 
save him from death, and was heard 

8 in that he feared; though he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by 

9 the things which he suffered: And 
being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all 


"Os dv raic iyudpaic rig capxde abro’, 
defjocig re Kad Ixernpiag xpde Tov dvvd- 
pevov adgew abrov éx Savérov pera 
kpavyiie loxupac kal daxpbav xpocevéy- 
Kas kai eicaxousdele dnd ric ebRaBetac, 
kaineg Gv vide, tuader ag’ dv nade 
tiv traxojv, Kal rehewdele éyévero 
aot roig draxobovew abr} attioc ca- 
rapias aiwviov, xpoaayopevdere xd Tod 
Beod dpxvepede ward tiv régy Med- 


10 them that obey him; called of God xuoedéx, 
an high-priest after the order of 


Melchisedec. 


as the whole series is limited to two, the type and the antitype. It prob- 
ably expresses rank, character, quality. The general idea of likeness is 
substituted by the author himself in viii. 15, and the Syriac version of the 
Psalm so translates the original Hebrew. 

7-10. The antecedent of “who” is the prominent subject of discourse, 
Christ, and not the immediately preceding Melchisedek. “Heard in that 
he feared.” The Greek bears two translations, either of which makes a 
good meaning, *Eva@sia may signify piety, religiousness of character, and 
do be taken in the sense of for, on account of, as in Matt. xxviii, 4. The 
idea will then be that Christ was heard in his distress on account of his piety 
and holiness; pro sua reverentia: Vulg. Or, as the word is used for fear 
in general, (see Passow’s Greek Lexicon,) it may here stand for the object 
of fear. Then delivered should be substituted for heard, and the meaning 
will be, delivered from what he feared, This could not be simply death, 
nor even the pains of crucifixion which were to precede it. It was rather 
that overwhelming horrour which bowed down the Redeemer’s soul and 
made it “exceeding sorrowful.” From this agonizing state of mind and 
feeling which had so powerful an influence on his physical frame, he was 
delivered, as is proved by his calmness and dignity of manner in all the 
subsequent seenes of his passion until his death. The particularity of the 
statement here made proves that the author was well acquainted with the 
agony in Gethsemane as related in the Gospels—* A son,” This does not 
accurately express the true sense of the original. The Greek, it is true, is 
without the article; but the word becomes definite from its connection and 
well known application, as in Matt. xii. 41, 42, “men of Nineveh” and “a 
queen of the south” necessarily recal to the minds of the hearers the gene- 
ration and royal personage referred to. Here our English idiom’ allows the 
most literal translation and thereby gives the precise meaning : “ though he 
were Son.” The single word comprehends his whole dignity. ‘The trans- 
lations of Wiclif, Tyndale, and the Geneva, omit the article, but introduce 
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11 Tept ob rode fuiv 6 Aéyoc Kat dvo- 
epuiivevtog Aéyew, émed voSpod yeyb- 
12 vare raic dkoaic, Kat yap dgetdovreg 
elvac diddoxahor did rv xpdvov, wade 
xpeiay kxete rod diddoxew ide, tive 
7d orouyeia Tie épxiig tov Aoylov rod 
Seo8, kal yeyévare xpelav Eyovteg ya 
18 Aakrog Kat ob arepedg tpodic. Tac 
yap 6 weréxuv yddaxroe dmeipog Aébyou 


Of whom we have many things to 11 
say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye 
are dull of hearing. For when for 12 
the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that one teach you again, 
which de the first. principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat. 


For every one 13 
that useth milk is unskilfal in the 
word of righteousness; for he is 


God's, quite unnecessarily. “ He learned obedience,” that is, he experienced 
it, The submission itself made him fully comprehend what it was to obey. 
On “being made perfect,” see the note on ii. 10. 

11. The Apostle has several times brought before his reader in close 
connection the priesthood of Melchisedek and that of Christ. It is a subject 
which evidently occupies his mind, an engrossing theme on which he is pre- 
paring to concentrate his thoughts, His tongue is ready to break forth 
with the noble topic. But the proper moment has not yet fully come. The 
thoughts and feelings and spiritual conceptions of his readers must be yet 
further trained and disciplined. And therefore he proceeds as follows 
from this verse to the end of chapter sixth. 

Tlep? dv, It is of no consequence as regards the general sense, whether 
this be rendered ‘concerning which, that is the analogy of the priesthood 
of Christ to that of Melchisedek, or ‘ concerning whom, meaning either of 
these personages, I should prefer the latter, understanding it of Christ, as 
the prominent and most important subject of discourse. The particular 
characteristic of Christ is, of course, his priesthood as analogous to that of 
Melchisedek. 

“To speak of whom we have much discourse (or matter,) and hard to 
be explained.’ The reason of the difficulty lies not so much in the nature 
of the subject as in the condition of the hearers: ‘ye have become dull in 
hearing” “ Ye are” does not express the full meaning of the Greek. It is 
used also in the next verse, and in both it implies that they had declined 
from a former better Christian condition, which is alluded to in vi. 10, x. 
82-85. If dxoaig expresses the instruments of hearing, as would seem to 
be favoured by the use of the plural, it must be taken by a figure for the 
sense itself. 

12-14. If riva be connected with the preceding clause, the meaning 
will be ‘ chat some one teach you.’ If with what follows, the words must be 
translated ‘certain elementary principles, or, what (they are,) and some 
term to denote the teacher must be understood with didéexew. The for- 
mer is the simpler construction. “ The oracles of God” are identical with 
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14 babe. But strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full age, even 
those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil. 

VI. Therefore, leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
on unto perfection ; not laying again 


Sixacocévnc’ virwoc yap bor, Tedelov 14 
8E kor 4 oreped rpogh, Tov bd Thy 
Ew 1a aloSripea yeyyuvaoyéva bxov- 
Tar mpde didxpicty Ka2od Te Kal KaKod. 

Aud agévrec tov rite dpxhe Tob Xpio- VIL 
Tod Adyov ex ny reAevdrnra pepoueda, 
pw) rdhw Sepédiov xaraBadAdpevoe 
petavoiac dxd vexpav tpywv Kat mio 


the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward 


the “doctrine” of vi. 1, and the language in each place denotes the ele- 
mentary principles of the Christian religion. ‘The figures of milk and babes 
for instruction adapted to weak and imperfect disciples, and of strong food 
or meat and full grown men for that suitable for ripe and advanced 
Christians, is used by St. Paul in 1 Cor, ifi. 2. The former figure, however, 
does not always imply a state of feebleness and ignorance, but is sometimes 
expressive of simplicity, humbleness and docility, See 1 Pet. ii. 1,2. 

“Word of righteousness :” either, the Christian doctrine of justification ; 
or, more probably, the doctrine or system of righteousness, holiness, true 
religion. In each of these three verses, as in iv. 12, the comparison runs 
into the thing compared or intended to be illustrated. To have the senses 
so exercised as to enable one to discern good and evil, is expressive of 
maturity of mental growth, and is here employed to denote a practically 
sound, discriminating and advanced religious condition. See Gen. iii. 5, 
where the tempter promises a condition of knowledge and happiness very 
far beyond the uninformed state of mere children. 

vi. 1-8. “Wherefore :” This may be connected with v. 11, thus: ‘as 
Thave much to say, let us, leaving the first principles, however important 
they may be, go on, &e. Or, most probably, the connection is nearer, 
with vs. 18, 14; as if he had said, ‘as every true disciple must wish to 
grow in grace and knowledge, and not to remain in the condition of weak 
and uninformed children, &c,— Perfection,” that is, thorough Christian 
character, both as to knowledge and godliness. The foundation of repent- 
ance and faith.” The genitives are exegetical, repentance and faith being 
themselves the foundation spoken of —* Dead works ;” that is, such as are 
deadly, destructive in their nature and result :—“Baptisms,” Barsicpdn. 
As this word never occurs for Christian baptism, but for Jewish ablutions 
both in the Old and New Testaments, some have here explained it of such 
washings. But this is at variance with the context, which requires us to 
understand it of a Christian principle or institution, or at the very least to 
comprehend this as its principal meaning. ‘There is the strongest proba- 
bility that Christian baptism is meant. The word elsewhere employed is 
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2 rewe End Vebv, Barropav didayge, éxt- God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 2 
Séoede re ye1pav, évacrdceds re vexpsv and of laying on of hands, and of 
8 xat xpiparoc alaviov, Kat rodro mouj- resurrection of the dead, and of 
eternal judgement. And this will 3 


Réwsiua, but Barsisuss is equally proper in itself, and is used with 
Béreseig for John’s baptism by Josephus.* Why the plural is employed 
instead of the singular is not easy to say. By some, Jewish ablutions 
and Proselyte baptisms are thoaght to be comprehended in the mean. 
ing, although Christian baptism is most prominent. I can see no prob- 
ability that the author intended any union of such merely external 
washings with fundamental principles of Christianity. Some have imag- 
ined the plural to be employed in reference to the practice of trine 
immersion, But this usage cannot be proved to have been so ancient, 
or sufficiently general to justify the supposition of such an allusion, and the 
baptism so performed was still one. Neither can the plural be explained 
in reference to the multitudes baptised, as Theodorett, and after him 
some modern writers have supposed ; for the rite itself, not the numbers 
submitting to it, is the subject, It has been suggested by Grotius, that the 
plural form is intended to intimate the twofold nature of baptism, both 
external and internal. But why then is such use confined to this passage ? 
‘We might surely expect it where St. Peter defines baptism in his first 
epistle, iii. 21. Most probably it is used by way of distinction, to denote 
the superiority of the Christian rite to all outward Jewish cleansing, as the 
one sacrifice of Christ is expressed by the plural in ix, 28 for a similar 
reason.— The laying on of hands” is confirmation, as is generally allowed 
and shown also by the context.—“ Eternal judgment,” that is, judgment of 
final and everlasting doom.—* And this we will do,” ajgoue, ‘The 
future indicative is probably the true reading, and the writer doubtless 
expresses his intention to proceed by divine favour, beyond the elementary 
principles already mentioned, to a fuller and more perfect development of 
Christian doctrine. ‘The subjunctive oijeuev, let us or may we do, though 
supported by some external authority, would be out of place in such an 
association. 

4-6. The yép, for, has a logical connection with the former portion. 
‘The author expresses his determination to instruct them thoroughly in the 
nature of the Gospel, in order to guard them against apostasy, inasmuch as 
it is so dangerous a state, recovery from which in such circumstances is im- 
possible, 

In examining this portion, it is important to endeavour to determine 
the meaning of its several clauses. The direct bearing which it has om 


* See Antiq. Lib. xv 
+ In loc. Opera, tom. 


|. cap. vi. sect. 2, p. 805, Edit. Hud. 
i. p. 419, 
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4 we do, if God permit. For it is coven, ddévmep émirpéng 6 Bede. 'Adi- 4 


some doctrinal points could not fail to exert an influence on its interpreta. 
tion. This will appear in what follows. 

« Enlightened :” “ Were once lyghted :” Cranmer ; and in x. 82, “had 
receaved lyght.” So the Geneva translation, using the word “ lightened ;” 
and to the same purpose the other old English translations. The use of 
this word elsewhere as applied to Christians shows the meaning to be, 
properly instructed in the true nature of the Gospel; and this not solely 
intellectually and theoretically by merely human teaching, but also spirit- 
ually and practically by the accompanying ageney of the Holy Spirit, 
Thus in John i. 9, Christ is said to “light every man,” where nothing less 
than a real religious illumination as beaming from him “the true light” 
and offered to all, can possibly be intended. He is said to enlighten every 
man, because it is the nature and tendency of his Gospel so to do, as in 
Rom. ii, 4, God’s goodness is said to “lead to repentance.” In Eph. i. 18 
and iii. 9, the object both of the Apostle’s prayer and of the ministerial 
grace given to him, cannot be limited to any illumination less thorough. 
The noun is also used in the same broad sense of religious mental illumina- 
tion in 2 Cor, iv, 4-6. In the Septuagint also and the version of Aquila, 
the Hebrew word to teach is often rendered by the Greek term employed 
in the epistle, See Schleusner’s Thesaurus Vet. Test. sub voce, and Drusius 
in loc. This may therefore be regarded as the meaning of the word, as 
settled by scriptural usage, both here and in x. 82. 

Another view, however, seemingly more limited, but no doubt origi- 
nally intended to comprehend or imply this, claims very high antiquity. 
The venerable Syriac version translates here, “ gone down to baptism,” and 
in x. 82; “ye received baptism.” The date of this version is somewhat 
uncertain, but most late critics agree that it is as old as the second century. 
Michaelis in his Introduction* has advanced some considerations to show 
that the Syriac Hebrews may'not be quite so ancient as the other books 
of that translation, In his exposition of the epistle, however, he retracts 
this opinion| The remarkable fact that the word cumro always occurs in 
Hebrew as the translation of priest, and never elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament in any form except in Acts xiv. 18 (in Syr. 12,) and xix. 35, where 
it is used of an idolatrous priest and service, while cohen is the term else- 
where and very frequently employed, seems to indicate not only a different 
translator, but also a different period when the respective words were in 
most general use. This difference cannot possibly have been owing merely 
to an incidental selection of one of two words equally well known and 
commonly used, for it oceurs in the Hebrews thirty times, 


* Bishop Marsh’s Translation, vol. ii, part i. chap. vil, sect. 2, p. 5 et seq. 
+ Erklacrung des Briefes an die Hebracer, 1762, p. 190, 
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varov yap, rove Graf gurioPéorac, yev- impossible for those who were once 


Several of the fathers of the 4th century and afterwards follow 
the Syriac translation. Thus Tuzoporer: “who have come to all holy 
baptism ;”* and probably Crrysosrom, though he is not very clear ;f also 
Taxopuyzact, who speaks of the impossibility of receiving baptism again.f 
In the same way it is applied by Epiphanius.§ I cannot find this exposi- 
tion of the texts in Hebrews in Jusrmy Marrvr, Irenavs, or Cyprian, 
TenruLiian quotes the former text at length but gives no exposition. || 
Curmenrt of Alexandria cites the latter in close connection with what he is 
saying about Christian knowledge, but without any reference to baptism.{] 
Oricen quotes the passage from the sixth chapter, but says not a word 
about baptism, He quotes it also in reference to receiving the Holy 
Spirit, but without speaking of baptism, And again he quotes it, without 
any mention of baptism, although immediately afterwards he quotes 
largely the texts that do bear on this sacrament; and in a subsequent 
work, he quotes it again without any allusion to baptism.** The conclusion 
seems to be, that these early writers either did not know or choose to 
sanction this translation of the word. 

The use of the term illumination for baptism is certainly very ancient. 
Justin Martyr is the first writer in whom it is found, but he employs it in 
such a way as shows, that about the year 140 when he is said to have 
written his first Apology,t in which it occurs, it was in common use. The 
place is particularly worthy of notice, because it shows also the reason why 
this word was applied to baptism. Justin is giving an account of Christianity 
and speaking of a convert to the faith, He mentions him as baptized and 
regenerated. “This laver is called illumination, inasmuch as they who 
learn these things,” that is, the truth of the Gospel, “are illuminated in 
mind.” Attempts have been made to alter the text of Justin, so as to 
make him speak a different language, But the common reading is authentic, 
and there is no good authority for any other. Some illumination preceded 
baptism, which was its seal and consummation, and presumed all who 
thereby publicly professed Christianity to have been already in some 
degree instructed in its truths, and in some degree enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. The usage is somewhat analogous to that of covenant for 
circumcision. Justin proceeds thus: “And moreover, in the name of Jesus 
Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy 
Spirit who by the prophets announced before all things relating to Christ, 


p.419. + Opera, Edit. Bened. tom. xii. p. 95. Opera, tom, ti. p. 683. 
§ Adv. Heer. Lib. ii, Heer, xxcxix, or lix., against the Cathari ; Edit, Petav. Paris, 1622, p. 494. 

| De Pudicitia, xx. p. 58% Opera, Edit. Rigalt, Paris, 1675, 

‘J Stromata, iv. p. 514, Opera, Edit, Sylburg. 

++ Opera, Edit. Bened. Paris. 1738, tom, i. p. 378, 388, 560, ili. 207, 

+t Cave, Historia Literaria, Oxon, 1740, vol. i. p. Gl, 62, 
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enlightened, and have tasted of the oqpévoug re tiie dupedc tig éxoupaviou 


the illuminated person is washed.” It is evident that he regards the 
former condition as preceding the latter. Afterwards he speaks of the 
baptized party as brought where the Christian community is assembled 
together, “who offer fervently common prayers both for themselves and 
for the illuminated person* and for all men every where.”+ 
In the Sibylline Oracles, which is generally regarded as a pious fraud of 
the second century, the phrase sad: guriZeo%uu, to be enlightened by waters, 
occurs in reference to John’s baptism.{ Clement of Alexandria mentions 
several names which were applied to baptism, and among them “ illumina- 
tion by which the holy and saving light is perceived.” ‘There is no doubt 
that illumination was considered as in part a pre-requisite of baptism, and 
in part as given or pledged in the sacrament itself and continually com. 
municated to the Christian. This may serve to explain his language; 
“being baptized, we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are made perfect ; being made perfect, we are rendered 
immortal.”§ In the Apostolical Constitutions the “illuminated” are dis- 
tinguished from “the faithful,” who are called on to pray earnestly for 
them that they may be initiated into the death of Christ, and numbered 
among the saved in his holy church, It i8 plain that the writer refers to 
candidates for baptism. His annotator remarks, that in Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, the illuminated are distinguished from catechumens, those already 
baptized, and the faithful ; and that the name is applied to those who are 
coming to baptism. To the same purpose Zonaras, “they who are pre- 
paring for illumination” or “baptism,” and in the Euchology or Greek 
Ritual. || 
Among other passages from the Greck fathers Suicer quotes the fol- 

lowing, which are especially worthy of notice. “Maximus (in his scholia) 
on the 3d chapter of the book on the celestial hierarchy, (ascribed to) 
Dionysius the Areopagite, p. 14, says: Observe that illumination precedes 

* In the Oxford Tract, entitled Records of the Church, No. xiii. which contains a portion of 
Justin's account, the translation is, “who is now illuminated.” The Greek has nothing correspond- 
ing to now; it is simply Tod gwrteVévTo¢, and the introduction of such a particle might give the 
Impression that Justin meant to connect in point of time the baptism and the illumination, A 
trifling addition inadvertently made to an original text may give such a colouring to the expression as 
shall very materially alter the writer's meaning. Thus, Archbishop Wake, in his translation of the 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp has + one of which,” namely of the elect, «this great martyr, 
most certainly was3” (Apostolical Fathers, New York, 1810, ect. 16, p. 247 ;) and Milner, in his His- 
tory, translates the samo passage, “was doubtless one.” (Boston and Philadelphia Edition, cent. i 
chap. v. p.215.) The italicised words are not in the Greok, and might easily lead to a misapprehen- 
sion of the original author's idea, 

+ Justin, Edit. Thirlby, Lond, 1722, pp. 90, 91, 95. 

$ Sibyll, Orac. lib. i. in Biblioth, Max, Vet. Pat. tom. viii, p, 12, Edit, De la Bigne, Paris. 1624, 

§ Padag. lib.i, cap. vi. p. 93. Comp. also what he says of iumination in p. 95, 


[ Const. Apost. ib. vii. cap, vii, in Coteler. Pat. Apost. Edit. Le Clere, Antwerp. 1700, vol. i. p. 394, 
‘J Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, Amstel, 1728, tom. ii, col. 149%, 1493, 
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nat perdxovg yerqPévrag mvetparos heavenly gift, and were made par- 


baptism, +3 pdricua xpd rd Bawricyarss, Chrysostom says, “The her- 
etics have baptism, but not illumination, and they are baptized indeed 
in body, but are not enlightened in soul ; for as also Simon was baptized, 
but not enlightened, so are they found in the same condition,”* 

The attention of the reader is requested to some remarks of Cardinal 
Hugo on these verses, “Those who have been once enlightened: in mind, 
by distinguishing between good and evil, so a$ not to call good evil and 
darkness light. Eph, v., ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord. Isa. lviii,, he will fill my soul with splendours,} that is, with 
faith and virtues to enlighten it, and not only to enlighten the mind, but 
to recruit and delight the affections, Therefore he adds, have tasted,” &c, 
After briefly remarking that the tasting refers to different states as of 
childhood, probation, perfection, he explains, “ tasted of the heavenly gift,” 
by, “have obtained remission of sins in baptism.” Afterwards he says: 
“The first taste is in the remission of sins, the second in the performance 
of good works, the third in the contemplation of celestial things. And 
have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost; that is, the assisting grace 
of the Holy Spirit, enabling them to perform good works.—Again to be 
renewed, that is, to be again baptized, to become by baptism new persons.” 
‘And yet afterwards he says: “To be restored again to their former con- 
dition, so as to become like virgins after a fall.” He explains impossible 
by dificult——The internal divine life is evidently the author’s leading idea, 
and he connects it with the sacrament of baptism, Just so in his comment 
on John vi., the spiritual reception of Christ by faith is the principal 
thought, which in like manner he associates with the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper-f 

Whitby contents himself with an ipse dixit. “Once enlightened 
(in baptism.) It is very probable that this phrase obtained from the 
beginning of Christianity, and so this answers to the doctrine of baptisms, 
ver. 2.” And on x. 82: “illuminated, that is, baptized into the Christian 
faith."—Hammond is not very clear and hardly consistent with himself. 
For “ enlightened,” he substitutes “have been received into the church by 
baptism ;” and says in his note, “ thoso that have been enlightened, that 


* This passage, although usually printed in the editions of Chrysostom, is ascribed to an unknown 
author, It occurs in the 16th Homily, Op. tom. xii. p, 418 E. The Benedictine editor considers 
the homily to have been delivered at Constantinople in the latter part of the 4th century, and to- 
‘wards the end of the episcopate of Gregory Nazianzen, The statement which it contains is important 
and true, although the language is not consistent with what Chrysostom says of Simon in his homily 
addressed to the newly illuminated, tom. iii. p. 58. 

+ The quotation agrees with the Vulgate, except in the word my and the tense of the verb: im- 
plebit splendoribus anfmam tuam, The English translation, more in accordance with the Hebrew, 
is “thine health shall spring forth speedily.” 

+ See my Essay on our Lord's discourse at Capernaum, Appendix, pp. 154, 155, 
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certainly signifies baptism, which among the ancients was generally called 
illumination.” And yet the same word in x, 82 he paraphrases thus: 
« You did first receive the faith,” referring to Rom. xiii, 11, where he uses 
the same phrase for “ believed.” 

Of these two leading expositions, I think there can be little doubt of 
the former being that intended by the author of the Hebrews. But either 
of them must imply the fact expressed by the other. If the Christians here 
described had been baptized, doubtless both before and after baptism their 
minds had been enlightened in the saving truths of Christianity; and if 
they had formerly become so enlightened, it cannot be doubted that they 
had avowed their faith by publicly professing Christ in that sacrament. 

“Have tasted of the heavenly gift and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘The figure of tasting, which seems to flow naturally from 
that employed in v. 18, 14, expresses satisfaction, enjoyment, springing 
from free participation. Any fecbler sense is precluded by the context, 
and in this sense the word is repeatedly used. It is sufficient to cite one 
passage in St. Peter which is quoted from the Psalms: “If ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious,” 1 Pet, ii, 8. Ps, xxiv, 8, (Sept. xxxiii. 9.) 
“The heavenly gift” and “the Holy Ghost” are probably equivalent, the 
latter clause being exegetical of the former. Thus the gift will be identical 
with that mentioned by our Lord in his discourse to the Samaritan woman, 
which he explains by calling it “the living water which he would give,” 
that is, according to a very frequent use of the figurative term water, the 
Holy Spirit. See John iv. 10, 14, and vii, 37-89. The participation of 
the Spirit here mentioned is certainly intended of his ordinary influences, 
ag it is the state of a Christian which is being described ; but as in that age 
his miraculous gifts were frequently dispensed, these may also in part be 
here comprehended. The mention of receiving the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit after baptism is in harmony with what we read in other places, 
Seo Acts ii, 88, viii, 15-17, xix. 5,6. This may seem to favour that 
interpretation: which explains “ enlightened” of baptism, and this, it may 
also be said, is in harmony with the arrangement in ver. 2. Still, without 
any such limitation of meaning, the language is perfectly natural, as the 
enjoyments communicated by the Spirit are intimately associated with a 
Christian state of religious and spiritual knowledge. 

“Tasted the good word of God:” that is, enjoyed the fulfilment in 
some degree of the gracious promises made by God in the Gospel, with 
the anticipation of their entire accomplishment hereafter. In a similar 
sense God’s word or the thing that he hath promised is used in Josh, xxi. 
45, xxiii. 14, 15, Jer. xxix. 10, xxiii. 14. In the first two, the Septuagint 
has dyaiv, and in the others xabv.— The world to come” is a Jewish 
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phrase for Messiah’s age or world or kingdom, in contradistinetion to that 
which preceded it. It is equivalent to the Gospel dispensation as begun 
here and continued perpetually hereafter. “The powers” of it are its 
energetic influences and appliances. These may be ordinary or extraor- 
dinary ; and as the context contains nothing to limit the application, but 
rather the contrary, it is best to comprehend both, 

“If they shall fall away:” So Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva 
Translation. Diodati also, se caggiono. It is unnecessary to trace the 
origin of this rendering. The literal meaning of the Greek is, and having 
fallen away ; and to this purpose the Vulgate, et prolapsi sunt, and so 
Wiclif and the Rheims’ translation: “and ben sliden fer awei—and are 
fallen.” The persons before described are most undoubtedly spoken of as 
falling away, apostatizing from the grace and profession of the Gospel. 
Comp. xii. 15, “fail of (from) the grace of God ;” also Gal. v. 4, “ye are 
{fallen from grace,” where the same verb is used as here, only compounded 
with a different preposition, Whether the apostasy in view be to Judaism, 
or Heathenism, or any erroneous system of philosophy contrary to Christ- 
ianity, or to universal infidelity, is of little consequence. The effect is the 
same. It is impossible, at least in the ordinary condition of the divine 
arrangement in the Gospel scheme, to renew them again to a state of 
repentance. They cannot be brought back to their former Christian con- 
dition. And the reason follows, “they crucify again the Son of God.” The 
dignity of the person so unworthily used is expressed by the appellation, 
*Avacraupé never elsewhere occurs in the New Testament, the word for 
crucify being always written without the preposition. It’ is best, there- 
fore, with Chrysostom and other ancient authorities, to translate it with 
afresh or again. The Vulgate has rursum. ‘The meaning is, that such per- 
sons are under the control of the same wicked and diabolical temper 
which demanded Christ’s cruel and disgraceful death. They do in heart and 
soul what the murderers did in act. It is the same state of mind, and con- 
sequently in the sight of God the same guilt. “To themselves.” that is 
probably to their own ruin; though the pronoun may be redundant here, 
as it frequently is. “Put him to an open shame:” the disgrace attendant 
on the punishment of crucifixion seems to have suggested the word; the 
public contempt thrown upon religion by apostates is the idea, 

The three verses just commented on appear to me to describe a true 
Christian condition and character, and to recognise the danger and of course 
the possibility of falling therefrom irrecoverably. Regarding them in can- 
dour and conscience, I cannot come to any other conclusion. The phrase- 
ology in vs. 4, 5, is strong and definite, and it will not be easy to say what 
language may describe a truly religious state, if this does not. The suppo- 
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sition of falling in the 6th verse is put as a case not unlikely to happen, 
and which the writer most earnestly strives to guard against, To try to 
explain it as hypothetical is to abuse the science of interpretation, and to 
distort the plain meaning of Scripture. It is not to be wondered at that 
the advocates of a doctrinal system which denies that a real Christian can 
so fall, should have felt a difficulty in this passage. This may serve to ac- 
count for certain modifying phraseology to be found in many expositors of 
this class, d shall quote briefly from two or three writers, who deservedly 
rank among the most distinguished. 

The learned, devout, and candid Doddridge expresses himself as fol- 
®T see no necessity for extending in this place the energy of the 
Spirit beyond his extraordinary gifts. Bishop Hopkins quotes Acts viii. 15, 
which he thinks must include Simon Magus, as a proof, that unregenerate 
men might receive the Holy Ghost.” It is not easy to see the bearing of 
this remark, unless it implies that the Hebrews referred to were also wnre- 
generate, Tle paraphrases thus: “ Have tasted by some impressions on 
their minds the efficacy of the good word of God, and felt something of the 
powers of the world to come, awakening in them some desires after holiness, 
é&c. If such persons totally fall away from Christianity, it is impossible 
again to renew the good impressions made on them,” &, He restricts 
“the energy of the Spirit” to “extraordinary gifts,* remarking however, 
that if the clauses—* heavenly gift, partakers of the Holy Ghost” are ex- 
plained of “remission of sin, and sanctifying power and influence,” it must 
be observed that the Apostle, in thus giving judgment upon the case, if it 
should happen, does not declare that it actually does.” ‘The same feeling 
qualifies his language in the “improvement.” “Let us not rest in any en- 
ighténing we may have received, in any taste we may have had, &c., nor 
in any operation of the Spirit upon our minds, to form them to the most 
splendid talents and qualify us for the most pompous external services. Men 
may have all ‘these and fall away,” &c, It is strange that such a man as Dod- 
dridge should not have paused to ask himself whether such talents and 
qualifications can possibly have come within the range of character intended 
by the Apostle’s description! And equally strange is it that a writer usually 
so candid, should have retained in his paraphrase and note, the erroneous 
translation, “if they fall away,” without an intimation that the original 
required a very different one. 


low: 


* The language of McLean is similar: “ Have tasted of the heayenly gift, some influence of the 
Spirit accompanying the word, and have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost in Ais supernatural 

gifts, such as prophecy, discerning of spirits, several kinds of tongues,” &e. See Paraphrase and 
‘Commentary on the Hebrews by Archibald McLean, in two volumes, 8vo, Lond, 1829, vol. i. p. 180, 
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The same impression is made upon the mind, but in a still stronger 
degree, by reading some remarks of the celebrated Dr. Dwight on these 
verses.* He does not scruple to say that “ the Apostle himself has decided 
that the persons meant are not Christians. Their character is fully ex- 
pressed in the 8th verse, under the image of the earth which beareth thorns 
and briers, while that of Christians is expressed in the th, under the image 
of the earth which bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed. These are here studiously contrasted. The character of the 
former is, therefore, exhibited as a direct contrast to that of Christians, 
who are represented every where as bringing forth good fruit.” I might 
leave this very extraordinary passage without remark, as it bears on its 
face such an utter want of exegetical analysis. The first part of the figura- 
tive language might with vastly greater propriety be said to represent the 
state of these persons after having fallen away, and the latter their pre- 
vious Christian character, To assume that the former part is parallel with 
their character as described in the 4th and 5th verses is preposterous, and 
yet this is necessary in order to support the position he sets out with, that * 
“the Apostle himself has decided that they are not Christians.” 

“Secondly, it is not asserted by the Apostle, that those of whom he 
speaks ever actually fall away. The case is stated only in the form of a 
supposition, and he declares only that, should they fall away, there is no 
possibility of renewing them unto repentance. “ Whether such persons do 
in fact fall away is, therefore, left uncertain.” Most assuredly, if the per- 
sons spoken of were not true Christians, but such as are fitly described 
under the figure of ground producing briers and thorns, it were absurd to 
speak of their defection. The question is well put by Professor Stuart, 
“Defection from what?” And he gives the only answer that such a theory 
allows, “ From a graceless condition and from a state of hypocrisy.” Cer- 
tainly it was quite unnecessary for Dr. Dwight to resort to a supposed 
case and to the English erroneous translation, in order to vindicate the text 
from any thing'like an assertion of apostasy in the case of such persons. 
His attempt to do so prompts the suspicion that he could not entirely free 
his mind from the impression that, after all, the Apostle does mean real 
Christians. Even Calvin, although he endeavours to obviate the objections 
to his system which the whole passage suggests, does not hesitate to say 
that these words “ mark a thorough defection from the Gospel” Apostolus 
notat universalem ab Evangelio defectionem.”} 


‘+ Theology ; by Timothy Dwight, §.T.D.,LL. D,, late President of Yale College, Middletown, 
1818, Serm. Lxxxvii. vol. fii, p. 259, 


+ Commentarii in omnes epistolas S. Paull, &e., in Joc. Amstel. 1668, 
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Dr. Gray, in his dissertation on the Priesthood of Melchisedek,* also 
attempts to weaken the natural impression of the Apostle’s representation. 
“Those unhappy persons had been enlightened in the doctrine of salvation 
by Jesus ; they had tasted the good word of God, having been convinced of 
the truth of the Gospel, and induced to adopt its profession, and the powers 
of the world to come, or the miraculous powers of Messiah's earthly king- 
dom.” In a note he remarks as follows: “This passage of Scripture and 
that other, chap. x. 29, have nothing to do with the question whether a re- 
generated person may fall from a state of grace. The question to which 
these passages relate is this: whether a person who has heard the Gospel, 
and has been enlightened by the Spirit of God to perceive its truth and 
adopt it with joy, may after all renounce the whole system of divine truth, 
and spurn the idea of salvation by the blood of Jesus.” But the careful 
inquirer into truth, who is not under the contiolling influence of a precon- 
ceived system, will not: take an assertion for proof; nor is he likely to be 
satisfied with so meagre an interpretation of the Apostle’s language as the 
italicised phrases express. With the words “adopt it with joy,” compare 
Matt. xiii. 20, to which the writer seems to allude. 

‘The Calvinistic divines have adopted the only advisable course consist- 
ent with their theory. If the doctrine of the indefectibility of grace be 
scriptural, consistency requires its advocates to deny that this and all other 
similar places of scripture can relate to the truly religious, The system 
demands some such exposition as the quotations above given contain. But 
there are divines who maintain this particular tenet, and yet explain this 
passage according to the natural sense of the words, and both admit and 
contend that the Apostle refers to “sincere Christians, persons truly con- 
verted and born again and true children of God,” and that his “ language 
describes the successive steps by which a true Christian advances to the 
highest stage of Christian experience.” quote from the work of the 
Rev. Albert Barnes,t who has given a very candid and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the several clauses. He allows, too, that the words translated, “if 
they shall fall away,” literally mean, having fallen away—Such is the 
ssense which would strike the great mass of readers. Unless there were 
some theory to defend, they would consider the expressions as describing 
true Christians. The connection demands such an interpretation. The 
object was not to keep those who were awakened and enlightened from 
apostasy, but to preserve those who were already in the church of Christ 


* A Dissertation on the coincidence between the Priesthoods of Jesus Christ and Melchisedek. 


By James Gray,D.D. Phil, 1810.—A new edition of this Treatise has just been published by Carter 
& Brothers, New York. 


+ Notes, explanatory and practical, on the Epistlo to the Hebrows, 
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from going back to perdition, The kind of exhortation appropriate to 
those who were awakened and convicted but not truly converted, would be 
to become converted ; not to warn them of the danger of falling away.” 
Still he does not regard the passage as opposed to the tenet in question. 
Jt is not an affirmation that any had actually fallen away, or that in fact 
they would do it; but the statement is, that on the supposition that they 
had fallen away, it would be impossible to renew them again.” This he 
repeats, adding, “A statement may be made of what would occur on the 
supposition that a certain thing should take place, and yet it be morally 
certain that the event never would happen. The passage proves that if 
true Christians should apostatize, it would be impossible to renew and save 
them, If then it be asked what was the use of a warning like this, I answer 
it would show the great sin of apostasy from God if it were to occur. It 
might be one of the most effectual means of preserving from apostasy. To 
state that a fall from a precipice would cause certain death, would be one 
of the most certain means of preserving one from falling :” &e, 

Such a mode of reasoning appears to me wholly unsatisfactory. The 
object of the Apostle is to prevent the actual falling away of the persons 
whom he describes as real Christians, and with this view he sets before 
them the horrours of a state of apostasy. It is incredible that he should 
feel and show such concern to prevent what he knew could not occur. 
Such “a statement” as the author supposes might indeed be made, but such 
a moral motive could not be presented by an inspired or judicious man to 
free moral agents. It were preposterous to offer motives in order to dis- 
suade creatures from falling over a precipice who were physically in a 
condition which made such a fall impossible, A. similar remark applies to 
all Dr. Barnes’s analogies. And as to the use of such a warning, it may 
well be asked, what practical good effect can result from showing the 
greatness of a merely hypothetical sin, which can never possibly oceur ? 
‘And surely there are real sins enough to warn men against, without de- 
nouncing threats against such as are merely supposable. ‘The author says 
that no one would have thought of explaining the clause of any but true 
Christians but for the influence of a theory. ‘The same remark is equally true 
of the reasons assigned for the “statement.” They owe their existence to 
the same theory. With equal consistency the Universalist might allow the 
doctrine of future and eternal punishment o be revealed, and yet regard 
the representation as made simply in order to deter men from sinning. 

Neither can it be said that the Apostle is only arguing with the Hebrews 
on their own admission, that he employs merely the argumentum ad hominem, 
For if the doctrinal theory in view be the true Christian one, the persons ad- 
dressed cannot be presumed to have held any other, and therefore could not 
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drinketh in the rain that cometh oft 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed, 
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that which beareth thorns and briers 
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be reasoned with on such a presumption. ‘The plain truth seems to be, that 
the author of the epistle considered the persons whom he was addressing, al- 
though true Christians, as in imminent danger of falling away, and therefore 
employs every effort within his power to prevent such a lamentable issue, 

This whole passage of the epistle is strikingly parallel with that in x. 
26-31. The expression there, “after having received the knowledge of 
the truth,” is equivalent to “ once enlightened,” and confirms the view of 
that term above given. The “ treading under foot the Son of God” of the 
one, is similar to the “ crucifying afresh” of the other; and the “sinning 
wilfully” in the latter passage corresponds with the apostasy of the former. 

7, 8, This figurative language graphically depicts the condition of true 
Christians who improve the blessings given them so as to advance their 
own moral and religious character and that of others; and also the state of 
apostates, increasing their own evil tendencies and passions, injuring others 
by the influence of their pernicious example, and exposing themselves to 
God’s righteous indignation. 1’ of, on account of the proprietors of the 
soil, according to the common usage of the preposition with an accusative. 
Blessing and cursing as applied to the ground is illustrated by Gen. xxvii. 
27, iii. 17. “Wigh unto cursing:” He might have said is cursed, but as 
he wished the Hebrews to make the application to themselves so far as 
was suitable, he delicately introduces this form of expression to soften the 
apparent harshness.—“ To be burned ;” literally, for burning, by a usual 
Hebraism, the 5 being represented by eis. 

9-12. Tholuck very truly remarks here that the gentleness and kind- 
ness which mark this passage and x. 82 et seq., are similar to what we 
constantly meet with in St. Paul, especially in his second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and in Gal. iv. 12, 19.—The best ancient authorities omit 
«08 xérov, labour. The author earnestly wishes that every one whom he 
addresses should exhibit the same zeal, so as to acquire and maintain a full 
assurance of Christian hope even unto the end of life, thus imitating the 
example of those worthies in all ages, who, by steady dependence on God, 
and by patience in trials and perseverance in duty, obtained at last the 
promised inheritance. “The promises” are evidently put for the blessings 
promised. As the Apostle employs the present tense, there is not suffi- 
cient reason to limit to any preceding age the class of persons whom he 
referred to for imitation, 
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whose end is to be burned. But, 9 
beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things that ac- 
company salvation, though we thus 
speak. For God is not unrighteous 10 
to forget -your work and labour of 
love, which ye have shewed toward 
his name, in that ye have ministered 

to the saints, and do minister. And 11 
we desire that every one of you dos 
shew the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end; 
that ye be not slothful but fol- 12 
lowers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises. 
For when God made promise to 13 
Abraham, because he could swear 
by no greater, he sware by himself, 
saying, Surely blessing I will bless 14 


thee, and multiplying I will multi- 
ply thee. And so, after he had 15 
patiently endured, he obtained the 
promise. For men verily swear by 16 


18-18. “ Blessing I will bless,” &c. The repetition denotes intensity 
and is equivalent to, I will certainly or abundantly bless.—* Obtained the 
promise :” that is, what had been repeatedly promised, a son in his old 
age, whose birth was a pledge of future blessings to be bestowed on Abraham 
and his posterity both in this world and in the next. With the eulogy 
here given to Abraham's persevering faith, compare Rom, iv, 18-21.— 
“An oath,” &¢. It is the very nature and intention of an oath to confirm, 
and thus it tends to terminate all opposition by giving perfect assurance to 
the mind.—* Wherein,” é& @, in which respect; or, on which account; 
with a view to which ; “ wherefore ;” to confirm the faith of the heirs of the 
promise. See Robinson’s Lexicon under #, 8. ¢, 8.—‘ Confirmed i 
rather, interposed. Interposuit: Vulgate; intervenne: Diodati; “puttid 
bitwixe :” Wiclif; “interposed :” Rheims.—“ Two immutable things :” 
‘What these are is by no means clear. Most commentators say, God’s 
ordinary promise several times made to Abraham, and his promise as 
confirmed by oath. The question will occur, are these really two distinct 
things, or the same one thing repeated with a confirmatory adjunct ? 
Stuart suggests that the promise thus confirmed by oath to Abraham is 
the one thing, and the oath of inauguration of Messiah into his priestly 
office referred to in v. 6, 10, and vi. 20 from Ps, cx. 4, is the other. It has 
also been suggested, that God himself may be one of the immutable things, 
as he is so in his nature and character; and his promise, repeated and 
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the greater; and an oath for con- 
firmation is to them an end of all 
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and which entereth into that within 
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20 the veil; whither the forerunner 
is for us entered, even Jesus, made 
a high-priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec. 


rig Me2quaedee dpyrepede yevduevoc 
sig rev aidva, 


attested by oath, the other. The first is perhaps the most probable mean- 
ing.—“ Consolation :” Stuart prefers “ exhortation, persuasion,” and connects 
it with the verb “to hold fast” or “lay-hold upon.” The Greek word 
bears either translation, but the construction “who have fled to lay hold 
of,” is in favour of the former. 

19, 20. The Christian’s hope is here beautifully represented under the 
image of a strong and safe anchor firmly fixed in heaven, thus securing the 
spiritual vessel to which it is attached, however she may be tossed about 
by the storms of the present life. ‘That entereth into that which is 
within the veil ;” that is, heaven, corresponding with the holy of holies, 
which is expressed by the same Greek phrase in the Septuagint of Levit. 
xvi. 2, 12,15. This analogy is fully drawn out by the author hereafter. 
See ix. 12, 24, and x. 19, 20.—Peirce considers the Saviour himself to be 
denoted by the word hope, which he interprets “ the object of hope,” that 
js, Christ who, he says, is so called in 1 Tim. i. 1, and in Acts xxviii. 20. 
The applicability of the latter text is doubtful, In its place I will refer the 
reader to a passage in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, chap. 11, 
where, in allusion probably to the text in Timothy, he speaks of “Jesus 
Christ, our hope.” Peirce’s exposition, however, is quite improbable, since 
Christ is immediately afterwards said to have already entered as our 
forerunner. The use of the present tense, in reference to the hope seems 
to imply habitual entrance, while the aorist indicates that Christ hath per- 
manently entered. The character in which he entered into the true holy 
of holies, as exalted high-priest according to the rank of Melchisedek, is 
now repeated again, and introduces the topic to which the author has 
several times adverted. 
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SECTION III. 


Caar. VIL. 


THE DIGNITY OF CHRIST'S PRIESTHOOD SHOWN FROM ITS ANALOGY TO THAT 
OF MELCHISEDEK, AND FROM OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Tum Apostle comes now at last after much preparation to one of the most 
important topics treated of in the epistle, and which he discusses at greater 
length than any other. I mean, the priestly and sacrificial character of 
Christ, The particularity and comprehensiveness of this examination mark 
his sense of the vast interest attached to the subject. It cannot be said 
that he merely accommodates in this respect to Jewish views or prejudices, 
and avails himself of Janguage familiar to his nation, without meaning to 
give a sanction to sentiments which seem to be thereby definitely expressed. 
From the contents of the three following chapters it is evident that it is 
the author's own opinion, that the old Levitical priesthood, sacrifices and 
services prefigured and represented the function, character and official acts 
of Christ, and that his intention was to represent the correspondence of the 
one to the other. If the former are of divine origin, and were instituted 
partly in order to adumbrate and prepare for the latter, as these chapters 
manifestly teach, then it is futile to say that the writer merely accommo- 
dates to the prevailing language and idea. Doubtless it is true, as Stuart 
remarks, that he “resorts to comparisons of this nature” from “a regard 
to the condition and feelings of those whom he addressed ;” and certainly 
“it is allowable that he should reason in a manner best adapted to” this 
condition. But, as the same interpreter maintains, there is no “ accom- 
modation to their mere prejudices.” The writer dwells upon the topic in 
its various details, “not because the Jews exalted the high-priest above 
Moses, for this surely they did not; but because Christ, in the office of 
high-priest, performed that peculiar duty which of all others made him 
what he was, the Saviour of sinners, the Revesmer of lost men ; because 
as priest he offered an expiatory sacrifice, which takes away the sins of the 
world and makes him the propitiation for their offences.”* He considers 
the incarnation as historically and actually taking place, not to infuse a 
new element into human nature, but to enable the Redeemer in that nature 
to atone for sin and thereby to procure grace ; and consequently he repre- 
sents him in his incarnate condition both as real sacrifice and priest. 

vii. 1-8. The priesthood of Melchisedek and the particular point on 


* Stuart's Commentary ; contents of v—x. 18, pp. 359, 360, 
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VII. For this Melchisedec, king of 
Salem, priest of the most high God, 
who met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings, and 

2 blessed him; to whom also Abra- 
ham gave a tenth part of all; first 
being by interpretation king of 
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which the analogy tums with that of our Lord, have given rise to much 
discussion. Who and what he was has been a fruitful subject of contro- 
versy, The various opinions which, at different times and among various 
classes, have met with more or less favour, are mentioned briefly by 
Stuart* and examined by Buddeus,t and the earlier views may be seen 
also in Suicer.{ The prevailing Jewish opinion that Mclchisedek was 
“Shem, with the older authorities that maintain it and an unnecessarily full 
refutation of it, may be found in Bochart’s Phaleg.§ It had its origin most 
probably, like many other Jewish figments, in national pride. I shall 
note'but two theories. 

Some identify him with the being who is elsewhere represented as 
appearing to the patriarchs and claiming divine rights and powers. Thus 
the history in Gen. xiv. 18-20 is an account of one of the theophanies. 
But this account is so entirely different from those given in the Pentateuch 
of all the other divine manifestations, as to prove the incongruity of such 
a supposition. It is simply on the face of it a narrative of one person 
going to meet another in order to benefit him. Another objection to this 
theory is, that as the divine personage whose miraculous appearance is 
referred to was the Logos,|| it will compel us to admit that the author 
compares Christ ‘with himself, his incarnate with his ante-incarnate condi- 
tion, which is wholly unreasonable. And moreover, it presumes him to 
have had a priesthood while appearing to Abraham, with which his priest- 
hood in his human condition as the son of Mary is compared. ‘Such a 
notion has not a particle of support in Scripture, and is in itself prepos- 
terous. The only rational theory, and in accordance with the scriptural 
representations, is that which regards Melchisedek as a man. 

In reflecting on the subject of Melchisedek, no reader of Scripture can 
fail to be deeply impressed by the fact that so very little is said about 
him. In the history it is all comprehended within three verses, and else- 
where in the fourth verse of the 110th Psalm. With these exceptions the 
Old Testament maintains a profound silence respecting this personage. In 
the language of Tholuck: “Strange and inexplicable this man stands before 
us—a priest of the true God whom Abraham alone of all his family (Josh. 
xxiv. 2,) worshipped, when Heathenism reigned on every side—a priest, 


* Excursus xiii, 


+ Hist, Eccles. V. T. Per. I. Seet. ili, pp. 263-268, 
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king of Salem, which is, king of 


who was at the same time a king, who reigned over subjects of the same 
faith no doubt as himself—a priest whose blessing Abraham receives with ~ 
so great a feeling of subordination as to lay, as a subject, the tenth of the 
spoil at his feet! How came this man to Canaan ?” [was this his native 
place ? were his people, who under his guidance and authority worshipped 
the Most High God, of Canaanitish extraction ?] “From what race was 
he sprung? Who instructed him in the true faith? who gave him priestly 
consecration, and in what did that consist ?” To these and other questions 
of the same kind the inspired history furnishes no reply, and what tradition 
communicates is manifestly unworthy of confidence. The statements of Jo- 
sephus, where he goes beyond the record in Genesis, are utterly unfounded. 
He tells us that ‘ Melchisedek was a Canaanitish monarch who built Jeru- 
salem, that he first officiated (there ?) as a priest, first built the temple, and 
called the city Hierosolyma (Jerusalem,) which before had the name of 
Solyma.* On which passage Bochart very truly remarks, that it contains as 
many errours as words.t Yet, although the Scriptures contain scarcely any 
information respecting Melchisedek, the brief announcement of him in the 
Psalm as priest of a different rank from that of Aaron, analogous to that 
of King Messiah, and consequently most dignified, seems almost necessarily 
to imply that, in the time of David, he’ must have been well known and 
held in honour among the religious Hebrews. We are compelled either to 
admit this, or to grant that the announcement in the Psalm must have been 
an inexplicable enigma, 

Salem is by most commentators identified with Jerusalem, which in 
Ps. Ixxvi. 2, is so called. This was the opinion of Jerome, though he 
remarks that some Jews identified it with a place of the same name near 
Scythopolis.{ ‘The historical circumstances mentioned in Gen. xiv., would 
seem to render it probable that it lay considerably north of the holy city. 
The words in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, “Abraham had reared up a pillar which is 
in the king’s dale,” cannot determine the geographical situation of the place, 
because it is impossible to settle the locality of the king’s dale. To assume 
that it lay near Jerusalem is to beg the question, Certainty on such a 
point is unattainable.—It may be worthy of remark that the author founds 
no argument on.the meanisg of the words Salem and Melchisedek ; he 
adduces them simply on account of the analogy. And so in Gal. iv. 25, 
he merely remarks that the word Hagar (ri "Ayap,) in its meaning points 


* Hudson’s Josephus, Jewish War, Lib. vi. p. 1292, 
+ Chanaan, Lib. ii, eap. iv. p. 715. 
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to Sinai in Arabia, thus confirming by an association the analogy he was 
developing. 

“ Without father,” &c. These expressions have often been adduced in 
confirmation of the theory that Melchisedek was a celestial being. But it 
is unreasonable to suppose that such language would be employed by a 
sensible writer in reference to such a being. To speak either of the divine 
Logos, or of an angel, as having neither parents nor commencement of life 
nor genealogy would be preposterous ; and certainly such a representation 
would be very strange in this epistle, and wholly incongruous with its 
general accuracy. The difficulties therefore which may seem to be involved 
in this phraseology, so far from being removed by such a theory, are 
greatly increased. But in truth they are rather apparent than real, The 
almost entire absence of information respecting Melchisedek which marks 
the sacred record is a clew to the true meaning of the passage. His 
parentage both on the side of father and mother is not mentioned, and is 
consequently unknown ; no genealogical list of kings and priests contains 
either his name or the date of his birth or death; he appears as a person 
sui generis, in a peculiar capacity, brought into view for a special purpose, 
acting simply in reference to it, and then vanishing from the reader's 
notice, The sixth verse contains an intimation from the author himself 
that such is his meaning, It is a good rule of interpretation founded in the 
very nature of language, that an obscure statement may receive illustration 
by some other statement made by the writer in relation to the same sub- 
ject, if it be accompanied by some explanatory adjunct, Here the rule 
applies. The idea intended to be conveyed by the term “ without descent” 
or ‘genealogy’ is more clearly given by the exegetical phrase, “ whose 
genealogy is not counted from them,” that is, the Levitical priests, as the 
preceding verse shows. The reference therefore is to the genealogical lists 
of priests preserved in the Old Testament, and perhaps in other authentica- 
ted Hebrew records, Thus too the meaning of the other connected expres- 
sions in the third verse is determined, for every one must admit that they 
all express the same general thought. Such is the interpretation which has 
been given of these clauses by the best expositors from the earliest ages 
until the present. ‘The following quotations wifl show the uniform testimony 
of the ancient church, 

“Whose father and mother are not written in the genealogies.” 
Peshito Syriac Version—Justin compares Melchisedek’s priesthood with 
Christ's, but is very general.*—Tertullian, Cyprian and Clement of Alex- 


* Dialogue with Trypho, Thirlby's Edition, London, 1722, pp. 202, 203, 
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Exar, dgopoupéroe 62 7H vip rod neither beginning of days, nor end 
Seod, éver lepede ele 7d duqveréc. off life; but made like unto the Son 
andria, mention Melchisedek, but without any particular explanation.*— 
Epiphanius comments thus: “Not that he had neither father nor mother, 
but because they are not mentioned in Scripture.”+—Theodoret : “Scripture 
gives no information respecting his father or mother or nation, neither does it, 
tell us where he lived or where he died; and therefore he is without father,” 
&e. And again, he sums up what he had been saying before: “Therefore, 
according to the history, he (Melchisedck) has neither beginning of days 
nor end of life ; but according to the truth, the only begotten Son of God, 
had no beginning and will not have an end:” and to the same purpose he 
says elsewhere.}—Chrysostom ; “ How without father, &e, By their not 
appearing in Scripture. And why this? Because, as he was without 
father as respects a (recounted) genealogy, so was Christ in reality, who is 
without beginning and without end. Of the one we know neither his birth 
nor death, because they are not written ; of the other we know neither, not 
because they are not written, but because they are not.”§—Theophylact : 
« Not that he had no parents, for he had, like any other man ; but because 
his genealogy is not recounted in Scripture, nor do the names of his parents 
appear. Thus also Christ is without father, as respects his earthly birth, 
which was of the virgin; and without mother as to his heavenly, which 
was of the father alone,” &c.|—Augustine mentions Melchisedck several 
times, but always as if he supposed him to be a mere man,—Jerome 
remarks, “that the opinion of Hippolitus, Ireneeus, Eusebius of Cyesarea, 
Emissenus, Apollinaris and Eustathius, is in effect this, that Melchisedek 
was a man, a Canaanite, and king of Jerusalem.” He explains without 
father, &c., thus : “Because he is suddenly, (or unexpectedly, subito,) intro- 
duced in Genesis, and neither mentioned before nor after. The Apostle’s 
discussion is to this effect, that before Levi and Aaron, Melchisedek was a 
priest of the Gentiles,” éc.{{—In a dissertation of Frederic Koerber,** it is 
said that Ambrose seems to favour the opinion that Melchisedek was the 
Son of God, and reference is made to his treatise on Abraham. But the 
original passage does not justify this writer's suspicion, Speaking of the 
King of Salem, Ambrose says: “ He was a priest of the most high God ;” 
and then proceeds as follows: “ Who is king of righteousness, priest of 


* Terr. adv. Jud. Ca p. 184, 185, and adv. Mare. Lib. v. cap. ix. pp. 472 Opera, Fait, Rigalt— 
vp. Epist. Ixiii, Opera, Oxon. 1682, p. 149.—Clem. Alex. Strom, Lib. ii, p. 367, and iv. p. 539, Edit. 
Sylburg. 

+ Hueres. Iv. Lib. ii. Sect. 1. Opera, Edit, Petav. Paris, 1622, tom, i, p. 468. 

+ Comment. on Heb. vii. 3: Opera, Edit. Paris, 1643, tom. iii. p. 424, tom. iv. pp. 61 and 601. 

§ Hom. xii, on Hebrews, Opera, Edit. Bened, Venet. 1741, tom. xii. pp. 121, 122 

| Comment. on Heb. vil. 3, Opera, Edit. Venet. 1755, tom. ti, p. 692 

| Epist. ad Evang. Opera, Edit. Martianay, Paris, 1649, tom. ii. pp. 571, 57, 

** In tho Thesaurus appended to the Critici Sacri, Part Second, Amstel. 1702, p. 731, 
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God, but he to whom it is said, thou art a pr forever after the order of 
Melchisedek, that is, the Son of God, the priest of the father, who by the 
sacrifice of his own body propitiated the father on account of our sins ?* 
Melchisedek and Christ, so far from being identified, are here evidently 
distinguished from each other, Of the former it is said he was, (erat 3) of 
the other, he és, (est.) ‘The one is merely said to have been a priest of the 
truc God; the other is represented as his Son, reconciling the father to 
sinful men, 

‘Lo the concurrent testimony of the fathers, I will add that of Cardinal 
Hugo, as his works are exceedingly rare. It will be seen that he follows 
these carly writers, “ Without father, without mother; not because he had 
none, but because the Scripture does not speak of them, Having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life: that is, it is not written that he had 
them. Remaineth a priest for ever: because the Scripture says nothing 
of any suecessor ; or, because his priesthood lasts in Christ and in his 
church foreyer.”--And yet he explains certain of these clauses of Christ : 
“Without father; as to his flesh, Without mother; as to his divinity, 
Without genealogy ; because he had no children,” filios carnis.f 

“Made like unto? Stuart objects to this, and would translate the 
Greek, * like ov likened to, that is, being compared to.” But this is doubt- 
less the meaning of our translation, “ made,” or represented in the historical 
account of him, “like unto the Son of God,”—-Whitby’s extraordinary 
notion, that “a son,” as he translates 76 &, notwithstanding the article, 
means an angel, and his equally extraordinary reason, that “ the Apostle is 
not speaking of Melchisedek’s likeness to Chvist, but of Christ's likeness to 
him,” need no refutation, 

“ Remaineth a priest forever :” It is certain that these words relate to 
Melehisedek. Any attempt to explain them of Christ is inconsistent with 
the connection, and must be a failure, — It is useless therefore to examine 
whether who or he can be understood before remaineth, as no good reason 
can be given for supposing such an ellipsis, ‘the phrase simply means that 
Melehisedck continues to be a priest constantly, to the end, He himself 
bears throughout his priesthood, as the Greek word implies.{ It all centres 
in himself, and no other person participates in it, And thus the same 
phrase “continually,” is used of the sacrifices offered under the law. See 
x, 1. ‘This constitutes the analogy between the priesthood of Melehisedck 


Ambrose, de Abraham Patriareha, Lib, Opera, Pa 30, pe 22. 
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and that of Christ. But in determining the particular point of this analogy 
writers differ. It is maintained by some, that both Melchisedek and 
Christ are represented as holding their priestly office during life, and thus 
in contradistinction to the Levitical priests, whose character and functions 
are said to have expired at the age of 50, The type and the antitype 
therefore are in this respect alike, ‘each being priest forever or continually 
or as long as he lives, (which phrases are regarded as equivalent,) the 
mediatorial life of Christ lasting during the whole period of his intercession 
and mediation, that is, until the general resurrection and judgment, while 
that of Melchisedek terminated at his natural death, which really took 
place, though not recorded, 

On this theory there are difficulties not easily removed. Its very foun- 
dation needs support. It cannot be proved that the Hebrew priests went 
out of office at 50, The texts usually referred to determine nothing of 
the kind. Of the high-priests they are silent; and the law which required 
man-slayers to remain in their city of refuge “until the death of the high- 
priest,”* evidently presumes him to continue in the office as long as he lived, 
and this is confirmed by the extreme old age of the high-priest Elif In 
defence of the theory Num. iv. 85, 39, 43, 47, are appealed to. But it re. 
quires no extraordinary attention to see that the historian is not speaking 
of priests or Levites as going out of office at 50, but only of their being re- 
lieved from laborious service at that age. The law took into consideration 
the advancing infirmities of its officers, and kindly diminished the previously 
imposed duty.{ This is evident, and particularly from Num, viii, 25, 26: 
“shall serve no more, but shall minister,” &c.; that is, shall not be com- 
pelled to perform the severer duties, This is said of Levites, but in all 
probability, is explanatory of chap. iv., which relates to the priests. 

On this theory, Heb. vii, 8, and 23, 24, do not admit of a satisfactory 
exposition, In the former passage mortal men are placed in contradistine- 
tion to one who is represented as living ; in the latter they are spoken of 
as many, and as not suffered to continue in consequence of death, in oppo- 
sition to one who remains forever. It is said ¢ndeed by a distinguished 
commentator,§ that “the literal sense of the words would make nothing 
for the writer’s purpose,” that “of the natural life of men he is not speak- 
ing, but of the duration of the priestly office.” And “therefore” he “un. 
derstands” (the words) “ that die” as being used figuratively here, in order 
to denote the brief and mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. In 
this way, and in this only, can he “make out any tolerable sense of the 


# Num, xxv. 25, 28, +: 18am. iv. 15, 18, 
¢ And herein it sets an example which Christian communities would do well sometimes to copy. 
§ Stuart in loc. 
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passage consistently with the context.” But even allowing such a figura- 
tive use of language as this exposition assumes, (though the Professor’s 
reference to Schleusner as supporting such a use from 1 Tim. v. 6, is any- 
thing but satisfactory,) it cannot be applied here without the greatest ex- 
travagance, as the literal sense is demanded by the strength of the expres. 
sions and the nature of the case. “Men that die,” who do “not continue 
by reason of death,” plainly mean, mortals, who are compelled to yield 
to the original sentence: “dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

It is true, as Professor Stuart says, “that the object of the writer is to 
show the perpetuity of Melchisedek’s priesthood.” But this will not prove 
that deolvfexovres (men who die,) must of course have the sense of short. 
lived or deceasing, viz. as to office or the priesthood.” If the duration of 
the priesthood and the duration of the individual's life be identical, then the 
word may retain its usual and literal meaning. And this is confirmed by 
the remark respecting Christ in ver. 25, “he ever liveth.” The priesthood 
of Christianity, or which is the same thing, Christ’s priesthood, is commen- 
surate with his priestly or mediatorial life ; it all centres in ¢his life of his, 
or in him thus considered. And so Melchisedek’s priesthood, so far as we 
know anything about it, that is, so far as the Scripture exhibits it, all centres 
in the individual as one living man, having no existence before or after him ; 
we know of no predecessor ; we know of no successor. His whole dis 
pensation, if we may assume such phraseology, is filled up by him as is 
only priest. In this way, “he remaineth a priest forever.” 

4-10. The argument of the Apostle required him to exhibit the char- 
acter, office and functions of Melchisedek in the most advantageous light, 
In showing this unknown king and priest’s superiority even to Abraham, 
who acknowledged his eminent: dignity by paying to him the tithes which 
were his rightful due and by receiving with suitable humility his benedio- 
tion; to Abraham, the called, yea, “the friend of God,” the very distin- 
guished “pillar of the world,” as Maimonides calls him,* “ the patriarch,” as 
the author here in the conclusion of his sentence most strikingly and ora 
torically styles him; he implies a fortiori his vast superiority to the usual 
priestly and Levitical succession. And thus, with a logical ability, indica- 
tive of no common mind, he prepares the way for developing the im- 
measurable superiority of Christ as the priest of God, like his human yet 
very illustrious type. This may serve to illustrate the author’s general 
course of thought, 
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the office of the priesthood, have a 
commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law, that is, 
of their brethren, though they come 
out of the loins of Abraham: But 
he, whose descent is not counted 
from them, received tithes of Abra- 
ham, and blessed him that had the 
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« Who receive the office of the priesthood :” that is, those among the pos- 
terity of Levi who were of the family of Aaron, and were properly priests. 
It is not necessary to make the word “ priesthood” so general as to compre- 
hend all the Levites, although tithes were paid to them. ‘The author might 
have made this remark even of the inferior body, who were authorized to 
tithe the people,* but he prefers limiting it to the superior, the priests 
properly so called, as it strengthens his representation, The higher 
official characters under the law tithed their brethren, the descendants of 
Abraham, but here we have a personage who tithes Abraham, and conse- 
quently is more dignified than even these. “The less is blessed by the 
greater.” The degree of inferiority here implied must, of course, be un- 
derstood with such limitations as the respective position of the parties ne- 
cessarily implies. One who in many respects is vastly superior to another 
may nevertheless receive a blessing from him, and in this particular be and 
acknowledge himself to be his inferior, And thus Pharaoh was blessed by 
Jacob.f—The last clause of the 8th verse may be regarded as already ex- 
plained. Melchisedek is testified of solely as one living. His death is 
not stated, Consequently he appears in remarkable contrast to the Leviti- 
cal priests, who were a succession of mortal men.—Any objection which 
might be urged against the reasoning of the 9th and 10th verses is removed 
by the palpable fact, that the author himself modifies the degree in which 
it is to be applied. He is aware himself that it must not be greatly 
pressed, and therefore introduces it with the qualifying remark, “as I may 
say,” if I may venture to corroborate my argument by such a statement. 
This is the meaning of the Greek, as appears from any good lexicon, See 
Scott and Liddell or Passow under éaog. It has indeed another meaning; 
“to speak briefly, to say all in one word.’ But the former is preferable. 
That strict logical precision is not intended, is not only plain on the face of 
the passage, but clear too from the consideration that otherwise it would 
prove too much, as our Lord himself might then be said to have paid tithes 
in Abraham, from whom he as well as Levi descended. Macknight denies 


* Soe Num. xviii, 24, and other places. + Gen. xlvii. 10. 
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was yet in the loins of his father, 
11 when Melchisedec met him. If 


that this is a legitimate conclusion, because “he had no human father.” 
But this would make no difference, as his humanity was derived from “ the 
substance of the blessed virgin,” his mother, as is truly stated in the second 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, To speak of a person being in his ancestor is 
not without example of parallel language among the Hebrews. In Deut. 
x. 22, it is said, “Thy fathers went down into Egypt in (not with as in our 
translation,) three seore and ten persons.” Joseph’s sons are thus compre- 
hended as having gone down in their father, though born in Egypt. Comp. 
Deut. xxvi. 5: “in” (not “ with) a few.” And the same idea is implied 
in the promise made to Jacob, “I will surely bring thee up again,” which 
of course was intended of his posterity. Gen. xlvi. 4. In further illustra- 
tion of this principle, the reader is referred to my Companion to the Book 
of Genesis, note 145, pp. 887, 888. It is there applied with a view to the 
chronological difficulties connected with the account of the number of 
Jacob’s family said to have descended to Egypt. 

11. The author now proceeds to apply what he had just been saying, 
and also what he had before said of Messiah’s priesthood being like that of 
Melchisedek, to the subject of the chapter.—* Perfection :” A comparison 
of some other places in this epistle and elsewhere will enable us to deter- 
mine the meaning: “ The law made nothing perfect,” ver. 19: “Sacrifices 
could not perfect as pertaining to the conscience,” ix. 9: “the law can never 
by (its) sacrifices make the comers perfect,” x. 1. Add also Rom. viii. 8, 
and Gal. iii. 21. The perfection not attainable by the Levitical priesthood 
or the system of religion connected with it, is undoubtedly what the fallen 
condition of man made necessary ; that is, satisfactory atonement, peace of 
conscience, acceptableness with God, divine aid by which we live a holy 
life, and well founded expectation of future blessedness, All these together 
make up that perfection which the law and its priesthood could only pre- 
pare fdr, to give which is peculiar to that priest who alone is of the rank of 
Melchisedek. 

« For under it the people received the law.” 
lation is probably with or in connection with. This is sustained by the 
meaning of the, preposition, and also by the scope of the writer. It is 
hardly correct to say that the law was received wnder the priesthood, when 
the establishment of the priesthood was a part of the law. But, inasmuch 
as the author proceeds to show that the predicted abrogation of the priest. 


* The more accurate trans- 
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therefore perfection were by the 
Levitieal priesthood, (for under it 
the people received the law,) what 
further need was there that another 
priest should rise after the order of 
Melehisedec, and not be called after 
the order of Aaron? For the priest- 12 
hood being changed, there is made 
of necessity a change also of the 
law. For he of whom these things 13 
are spoken pertaineth to another 
tribe, of which no man gave attend- 
ance at the altar. For # is evident 14 


that our Lord sprang out of Juda; 
of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood. And it is 15 


hood in the announcement of another like Melchisedek’s implied also an in- 
tended abrogation of the law, it was directly to his purpose to intimate the 
close connection of the two. Professor Stuart takes the same view of the 
parenthesis: “The meaning is, that the priesthood and the law are insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one be changed, the other must of necessity 
be.” 

12, 18. The illative fore of yé9, for, may easily be supplied by the 
reader from the connection of the remarks, In ver. 12 it relates to the con- 
nection just mentioned of the priesthood and the law. The implied answer 
to the question put is, that in consequence of such connection, the change of 
the one necessarily produced a change of the other. Verse 18: ‘This change 
of the priesthood actually took place, for Christ the subject spoken of did 
not belong to the priestly tribe; for (ver. 14,) it is well known that our 
Lord descended from Judah.’ 

14-17. Tholuck thinks that dvaréraAxev is employed in allusion to the 
term branch, dvarod7, which is used of the Messiah, and Peile seems to sup- 
pose a reference to his being said dvaré\Aw, to arise, as the sun, thus giv- 
ing light. But probably the word merely expresses human origin from 
some particular source. This meaning is given to it by Passow.—The 
application of pédndov is not certain, It may be connected with the point, 
already stated, the change namely of the priesthood, and then 6r1 will 
mean for, and the idea be this: ‘Such a change was no doubt intended, 
for it is shown clearly by the fact that “our Lord sprang from Judah.” 
Then the next verse will continue the proof: ‘And that this change was 
intended is yet more abundantly evident, if (or since, ¢l,) another priest 
like Melchisedek rises up.’ ‘But the connection may be with the state- 
ment immediately preceding, and then drs must be rendered that, and the 


meaning will be as in our English translation, ‘This view is most gener- 
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yet far more evident; for that after 
the similitude of Melchisedee there 
16 ariseth another priest, who is made, 
not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of 
17 an endless life: for he testifieth, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the 
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18 order of Melchisedec. For there 
is verily a disannulling of the 
commandment going before, for 
the weakness and unprofitableness 


ally followed by interpreters. In this case the phrase “ yet far more evi- 
dent,” will not be a comparison with what was just said to be “ evident,” 
but must be connected with the change of the law and priesthood implied in 
the necessary union of the two, and with the fact stated in ver. 18, namely 
that Christ belonged to a different tribe from that of Levi. Still, the use 
of «pddndov, immediately followed by wepis¢érspov rt xarédndov, seems to 
favour the other view. I have therefore introduced both in the analysis. 
In ver. 15 ef should be rendered # or since, which is probably the meaning 
of “for that” in our translation. Peirce, following Whitby, explains it by 
“ that or because.” But the particle expresses the condition on which the 
change under consideration is said to be the more abundantly evident.—The 
efficacy and perpetuity of Christ's priesthood are represented in contradis- 
tinction to the imperfection of the former, The one was in accordance with 
a system of Jaws of an outward, weak and transitory nature ; the other was 
in character with a life indestructible. 

18, 19. The jor is illative of what precedes.—This sentence is suscep- 
tible of different interpretations. The word commandment has been ex- 
plained in reference to the.law respecting the priesthood, as in Rom. vii. 8, 
it has been limited to the particular commandment, “ thou shalt not covet.” 
But here, the reason given for the “ annulling,” namely, the “ weakness and 
uselessness” of the commandment, applies to the law as a whole; and so 
in Romans, “the commandment coming,” “the commandment for life,” 
and other places of the same sort, accord best with the idea of the moral 
law as a whole. It is elsewhere used in this general sense ; as, for instance 
in 2 Pet. ii, 21, “turn from the holy commandment,” and in iii, 2, “the 
commandment of us, the Apostles,” &c. The general thought, too, has 
been variously given. That of the 18th verse is plain: ‘the heretofore 
existing law is annulled on account of its imperfection and consequent 
inefficiency.’ But thé next verse is susceptible of different shades of sig- 
nification. ‘The meaning may be thus: ‘For the law made nothing per- 
fect, but the bringing in of a better hope (that is, the Gospel,) by which we 
draw nigh to God did.” This merely requires the very usual ellipsis of 
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thereof: for the law made nothing 19 
perfect, but the bringing in of a bet- 
ter hope did ; by the which we draw 
nigh unto God. And inasmuch as 20 
not without an oath he was made 
priest ; (for those priests were made 21 
without an oath; but this with an 
oath by him that said unto him, The 
Lord sware and will not repent, thow 
art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedee:) by so much was 22 


Jesus made a surety of a better tes- 
tament. And they truly were many 23 
priests, because they were not suf- 


the verb which is expressed at the beginning of the sentence. Or, “ the 
annulling” of ver. 18 may be antithetic to “ the bringing in” of the next, the 
first clause of which will be parenthetic; and the meaning may be expressed 
thus: ‘There is indeed an annulling of the previously existing command- 
ment on account of its weakness and uselessness, (for the law brought 
nothing to perfection,) and there is the bringing in, &c. The opposition 
between the wév and the dé in the two verses is much in favour of this 
view, and perhaps it conveys the true meaning. Nevertheless, another 
may be suggested, which, as it agrees with the leading idea of a large part 
of the epistle, is certainly entitled to consideration. I should not hesitate 
to regard it as the most probable, if there were no doubt at all of the word 
éxsisaywy} bearing the sense required. It has the sanction of Tyndale 
and Cranmer, and is this: ‘The law perfected nothing, but was (merely) 
the introduction of a better hope,’ &e. Then the Mosaic system will be 
represented as introductory to the Christian. It is not the perfect build- 
ing, but the vestibule merely, the porch of that grand and glorious temple 
which the infinitely wise mind had planned. It was the adumbration of 
future good things, the mere shadow or sketch, and not even the image or 
portrait, much less the living reality. This would be a fair sense of 
elsaywy?, and may be of the same word with the preposition é/ as in the 
text. Properly this word means the introduction upon, additional or conse- 
quent to, that is, the adding to, something else ; although Passow does give 
as one meaning “ the bringing in, Einfuchrung.” The last view of this text 
is given by Erasmus and Zuingle: erat (lex) introductio et pedagogus ad 
meliorem spem, But Tholuck thinks that this is improper and opposed 
by the preposition, 

20-25, The author having shown the superiority of Christ’s priesthood 
to that of the Levitical succession, inasmuch as it was of the rank of Mel- 
chisedek, that dignified king and priest, whose eminence was recognised 
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fered to continue by reason of death ; 
24 but this man, because he continueth 

ever, hath an unchangeable priest- 
25 hood. Wherefore he is able also to 
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save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for 
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even by Abraham, the patriarch, and who consequently was vastly greater 
than the Aaronical priests, now proceeds to point out certain particulars 
illustrative of this superiority. ‘The first is stated in vs. 20,22. Christ 
was inaugurated high-priest with the solemnity of an oath, sworn by Je- 
hovah himself, who appointed him to this dignity. This was an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, which made no part of the Levitical ordination, Elst 
‘yeyoores both here and in ver. 28, is equivalent to yeyoveo, Comp. § 
reromnig for wenorjxy in James v. 15, and jw Exuv for éeye in Matt. xix. 
22.—'Eyyvos means a sponsor, surety; and the previous use of éyyiouev 
may have suggested it. The covenant or dispensation of which Christ is 
surety for those that belong to it, is vastly better than the Mosaic.—The 
second particular is comprised in what follows, vs. 23,24. The Leviti- 
cal priests were numerous, because they were prevented from continuing 
by death; they were a race of mortal men continually dying off, and thus 
showing their instability and imperfection. But Christ, inasmuch as he 
remains permanently in his office, possesses the priesthood which does not 
pass away, but is perpetual. 

The word daapé@arov may express the idea that Christ’s priesthood 
does not pass over from himself to any other individual. Thus Diodati: 
non trapassa ad un’ altro; and Stuart: “a priesthood without succession ;” 
and Robinson: “never passing from him to another;” and Peile: “which 
passeth not from him to any other, literally, hath his priesthood not trans- 
ferable, déidduyov, drésurev, Theoph. CEcum.” This is undoubtedly 
true, The Christian priesthood, properly speaking, is confined to Christ 
himself; this is a part of that glory which he does not give to any other. 
‘The office of the Christian ministry with its various gifts he dispensed to 
his church on his ascension; but the sacerdotal is his own peculiar function, 
It does not pass beyond himself, and an assumption of it by any human 
agent is without scriptural warrant. Still I am inclined to think that the 
Apostle means to convey the idea that Christ’s priesthood does not pass off. 
Like his “life” mentioned in ver. 16, it is continual and indestructible. 
This sense of the word agrees best with the context. Thus in ver. 28 
while it is implied, of course, that, as the Jewish priests are many, their 
office passes to their successors, yet the expression is, they do not remain, 
But Christ does remain forever ; he ever liveth. His is the unfailing priest 
hood. Hence it follows in the next verse: ‘Because he ever liveth to in- 
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them. For such a high-priest 26 
became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens ; 
who needeth not daily, as those 27 


high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for 
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tercede, he is able to save continually and perfectly those who believe in 
him. To come to Christ is to believe in him, implying, of course, what- 
ever is essential to a right faith, See John vi. 35, 87, Matt. xi. 28. The 
life of Christ here spoken of is his present glorified life as our advocate 
with God in heaven. What is here said accords with and probably is 
founded on our Lord’s language to his Apostles: “Because I live ye shall 
live also,” John xiv. 19. Compare also St. Paul’s remark in Romans v. 10, 
“We shall be saved by his life.” ‘The phrase “to the uttermost,” implies 
not only his ability to save “all sorts and conditions of men,” however di- 
versified, but also to continue saving until the end of time. And this last 
idea is comprehended in the point of the perpetuity of the priesthood as 
vested wholly in his own individual person, As his life is unending, so 
also is his sacerdotal character. 
26, 27. Another particular wherein Christ’s superiority is shown con- 
~ sists in his perfect moral character, which was not only free from every 
sinful defilement, but also characterized by positive excellence and thorough 
accordance with God’s nature and law, and in consequence of which he is 
infinitely elevated. Hence he has no oceasion to repeat his sacrifice habit. 
ually or daily, as was the case in the tabernacle or temple service ; but his 
one perfect sacrifice availed in behalf of all and forever. Such a high-priest 
was adapted to human wants, and alone able to meet them. ‘The yép, for, 
is illative. God hath promised such a high-priest, Decause we need such 
aone. With “made higher than the heavens,” compare Phil. ii, 9, “ God 
hath highly exalted him ;” Eph. iv. 10, “ far above all heavens ;” Heb. iv. 
14, “passed through the heavens ;” and see on ii. 10. In addition to the 
prominent thought of ver. 27, namely, the one availing sacrifice of Christ 
in contradistinction to the repeated sacrifices of the law, a striking point of 
contrast is, that the high-priest’s offerings were for his own sins as well as 
for those of the people, but Christ was without sin, and consequently 
needed no atonement.—Kad’ ipidpa», daily, may be used for constantly, 
regularly, repeatedly, the idea of the particular space of time denoted by 
the original meaning of the word being lost sight of. Or else, though 
speaking of the high-priest, the author may employ terms applicable to the 
daily priestly duties. 
28. On this verse Cardinal Hugo remarks thus: “But the word of the 
oath which is after the law: (the word) spoken by David. Constituted the 
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the people’s: for this he did once, 
28 when he offered up himself. For 
the law maketh men high-priests 
which have infirmity ; but the word 
of the oath, which was since the 
law, maketh the Son, who is conse- 
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erated for evermore. 


priest : that is, declares in constituting ; the Son who is to continue forever. 
Perfect, that is, full of grace and truth: as if he had said, the law consti- 
tuted a servant weak and mortal; but the word of the oath, constituted 
the Son who is perfect and eternal.” ‘The verse implies the aggregate of 
all that has been before said in the chapter. The law constituted weak 
men high-priests: weak, inasmuch as they are sinful and require propitia- 
tion themselves; inasmuch as they are degraded to a condition of imper- 
fection and wretched helplessness ; inasmuch as they are mortal, and their 
office requires a succession of ephemeral creatures, Such is ‘the legal 
priesthood, and such must be every merely human priesthood. But the 
declaration of the oath, by which subsequently to the law God announced 
Christ as high-priest according to the rank of Melchisedek, consecrates to 
this office the Son who is infinitely and eternally elevated to perfection of 
character, and to the highest dignity and happiness. “Yiov is plainly gov- 
erned by xoéi¢rngw understood. See the note on ii. 10. 

This seventh chapter is one complete section of itself. It contains, briefly 
expressed, several important thoughts which in the two following ones are 
more fully developed. Its statements are made with great distinctness and 
in general with equal perspicuity. Its whole course of argument is accurate 
and logical, and indicates a highly cultivated and spiritual mind. Whether 
St. Paul were the author or not, it is certain that in no respect is this por- 
tion, and I might add any other portion, of the epistle unworthy of even 
his extraordinary intellect and spirituality. 
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Cnar, VIIL—X. 18, 
CHRIST AS PRIEST AND SACRIFICE SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF THE LAW. 


Tus section extends from the beginning of the 8th chapter to x. 18 in- 
clusive. The analysis will give the reader the general train of thought. 
‘The exercise of Christ’s priestly office in heaven is represented as analogous 
to that of the high-priest in the holy of holies on the day of atonément, and 
its efficacy in securing man’s pardon thereby clearly illustrated and made 
prominent. The whole representation is intended to satisfy the anxious 
and inquiring Jewish mind on this grand point, the satisfactory character of 
the scheme of the Gospel, which the tabernacle or temple service could 
only imperfectly adumbrate. 

The reader who can penetrate the exterior covering and look into the 
inward reality will not suppose that the author’s course of thought implies 
the existence of arrangements in heaven, regarded in reference to locality, 
like those of the two Mosaic tabernacles with their various appurtenances. 
He will readily perceive that language which fitly and accurately describes 
the latter is accommodated to the realities of the former, in accordance 
with the principle which shows itself throughout the whole Bible, and 
which gives shape and beauty to all its figurative declarations, What the 
Hebrew services indicated to be originally necessary, what their continued 
repetition intimated still to continue to be equally necessary, because they 
were never entirely effective and therefore constantly reacted, is fully and 
effectively done forever by Christ. - Having voluntarily offered on the 
cross a piacular victim in the one sacrifice of himself, which is abundantly 
sufficient, and any attempt to repeat which on the part of man is conse- 
quently at the best nothing but a pretence and may be a sacrilegious one, 
he ascends in a condition of glory and reward to his Father. His thus 
being in this heavenly state is equivalent to a continual and effective inter- 
eession for those on account of whom he suffered, and available to their 
everlasting salvation, 

It is evident that the Mosaic tabernacles and services with their various 
appliances, give shape and colouring to the author’s language, niuch of 
which must be regarded as figurative. But it does-not by any means fol- 
low that the representations which, under this garb, he does make of 
Christian truths are mere unmeaning figments in accommodation to Jewish 
prejudice and errour, Figurative language is as really truthful as any other, 
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and conveys as definite a thought, although it may not always be equally 
apparent. Our author’s representation may not indeed oblige us to con- 
ceive of heaven as consisting of two distinct divisions corresponding with 
the holy and the most holy places of the tabernacle ; or that‘the Redeemer 
has taken into the innermost his material blood in order to present it as 
the element of atonement in the very presence of God. Such notions are 
extravagant and gross, incompatible with the general representations of 
Scripture, and with the elevation of thought and feeling which mark this 
whole epistle, As well might we fancy a material temple, altar, incense ; 
or figure to ourselves the king of heaven as seated on a material throne, 
with a sceptre in his right hand and his angel-coustiers standing round 
about him, Every thing of this sort is figurative. But it has meaning. 
The one class of figures teaches that, by the action of Christ, the infinite 
sanctity of the Holy One is brought into harmony with man made penitent 
and believing ; the other, that God is the one Lord of all creation which 
he governs with illimitable power and unbounded benevolence. 

Neither on the other hand can it be said, that the author of the epistle 
in throwing his language into the mould of Hebrew thought and expres- 
sion, does thereby intimate or teach that the Hebrew thought so expressed 
is therefore of merely human origin. It does not thereupon follow, that 
the views of priesthood, sacrifice, atonement, propitiation, and others of a 
similar sort, which are here constantly brought prominently forward, were 
simply the gradual development of human feeling and reflection, and 
therefore cannot be adduced as directly teaching Christian doctrine. ‘This 
would be to assume the human origin of the whole Mosaic system, which 
system is the groundwork of the comparisons here drawn out and the doc- 
trines thereupon deducible. It is evident that the author goes throughout 
on the admission, or rather the avowal, that the Mosaic system was of 
divine origin, and he recognises its institutions as intended by their author 
to have a bearing on the action of the Messiah and its results, On these 
presumptions he draws out his details. And if this be so, the conclusion is 
inevitable, not that the epistle accommodates to weak Jewish prejudices, 
but that the divinely originated Mosaic system was instituted with the ex- 
press view of prefiguring those particulars in our Lord’s course of Messianic 
action both on earth and in heaven which are embodied in the prominent 
points of Christian doctrine. This truth lies at the bottom of the whole 
succeeding representation, 

viii, 1, Kepédouov should not be translated sum, for what follows is 
certainly not the aggregate or substance of what had been before said. It 
means here a prominent point, "Eni may mean among or in addition to. 
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The point to be stated is that Christ exercises his priestly office in heaven, 
‘As this has been already implied, (see i. 8, iv. 14, 15, vi. 19, 20, vii. 26,) 
it may be classed among the topics of the former portion of the epistle, 
and the clause be explained thus: ‘Among the matters of discourse a prin- 
cipal one is, &c, But, as the author is now about to declare it expressly, 
to develop it fully and in detail, he may very well introduce it as a new 
subject, even with apparently more propricty than St. John does the com- 
mandment to “love one another.” 1 John ii, 8, Before he had barely 
alluded to it; now he enters into the particulars. Diodati’s translation 
agrees with this view: “Or, oltr’ alle cose suddette, il principal capo é, 
che,” &e. The Vulgate also has super. But it is followed by the present 
tense, ea quee dicuntur. And this agrees accurately with the Greek, which 
properly means not have been but are being spoken, Most probably the 
author regards both the allusions already made to this point and the fuller 
disclosures which he intends to make. Thus we find in Luke ii, 33 the 
present participle employed both in reference to what Simeon had just said, 
and probably to what the narrative immediately after states that he con- 
tinued to say. On the whole, then, among would seem to be the most 
suitable translation of éé, and the main thought in the chapter may be 
thus expressed : ‘Among the various truths in course of being spoken, a 
most important matter is this, that our high-priest is so dignified as to 
exercise his office in heaven. There he officiates as our priest, and the 
sacred places of service under the Mosaic system were only prefigurative 
of the heavenly. Consequently the dispensation of which he is the priest 
is better than that, and thus Jeremiah describes it.’ 

Although in this section the author represents Christ as exercising his 
priestly functions in heaven, yet this does not disprove his priestly character 
while on earth, The comparison here lies between his sacerdotal action 
and that of the high-priest on the day of atonement; and as this was 
chiefly in the most holy place, it was necessary to dwell chiefly on Christ’s. 
presentation of himself in heaven. The true scriptural theory is, that the 
offering of Christ made once for all on the cross, becomes perfectly effectual 
by his constantly presenting himself to God in heaven, In both his earthly 
and heavenly conditions, his sacrificial and priestly characters must be con- 
ceded. The opposite view is said by Tholuck in loc. to have originated 
with the Socinians, 

2. The plural éyiay most probably refers to the holy of holies or most 
holy place. In ix. 8, the full phrase occurs, but in ix. 8, 12, 24, 25, x. 19, 
we have the single word. It is often explained of the temple or sanctuary 
in general, But as Christ is here spoken of as the “ minister” thereof, and 
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2 the Majesty in the heavens; a min- 
ister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord 

3 pitched, and not man. For every 
high-priest is ordained to offer gifts 
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and sacrifices: wherefore it is of El piv yap jv ent yic, oid? dv iy iepetic, 4 
necessity that this man have some- 

is in the subsequent chapter represented as exercising his ministry like the 
high-priest when on the day of expiation he went into the most holy place, 
it is more in analogy with this representation so to understand it here. 
The plural may express distinction, superiority, as the word “ sacrifices” 
most probably does in ix. 28.—“ The true tabernacle ;” that is, heaven, 
of which the Hebrew tabernacles were ‘emblematic. It is called true, to 
denote its excellence and perfection, This is a very usual meaning of the 
word, the force of which must not be limited merely to what is opposed to 
falschood. Thus Christ speaks of himself as “the ¢rwe bread from heaven,” 
in contradistinction to the manna not as false or unreal food but as imper- 
fect, temporary in its effects, which were limited to the sustenance of animal 
life, and also as typical of food infinitely better. John vi. 82. And God’s 
“ways” are said to be érue, because in accordance with his infinite perfections, 
Rev. xv. 8. And therefore it is said of this true tabernacle, to mark still 
further its distinguished excellence: “Which the Lord pitched and not 
man ;” meaning, it is God’s immediate and most important work, Com- 
pare “not made with hands” in ix. 11, and see Col, ii. 11, where the same 
appellation is applied to that internal character of which outward circum. 
cision was the symbol. 

‘The apocryphal Book of Wisdom contains some very remarkable pas- 
sages like those of the Apostle both here and in the next chapter, and the 
phraseology is occasionally the very same. We meet with vaiv—Sudiad- 
ripiv, wiunua cxnvig dying fv wponroinacas ax” dpxis. ix. 8, ‘Avian also is 
used in x. 10, in the same way as here. I give the extracts from our 
English translation. “Thou hast commanded me to build a ¢emple upon 
thy holy mount, and an altar in the city wherein thou dwellest, a resem- 
Blance of the holy tabernacle which thou hast prepared from the beginning.” 
This language is put into the mouth of Solomon. And in the other passage 
it is said of Jacob: “ When the righteous fled from his brother’s wrath, 
wisdom guided him in right paths, showed him’ the kingdom of God, and 
gave him knowledge éyiav, of holy things,” or places, meaning heaven, 
‘The author refers undoubtedly to Jacob’s divinely communicated dream. 

8. It is certain from this remark, that the apostlé regards Christ as a 
real high-priest. If the word were applied to him merely, by a figure to 
illustrate his personal dignity, the necessity of his having some sacrifice to 
offer in order to sustain his character, would not at all follow. 
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what also to offer. For if he were 
on earth, he should not be a priest, 
seeing that there are priests that 
offer gifts according to the law: 
who serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things, as 
Moses was admonished of God 
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when he was about to make the 
tabernacle: for, See, saith he, that 
thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in the 
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4. The meaning is obviously this, that a merely earthly priest, who could 
exercise his sacerdotal functions simply in this world, is not required, as those 
of the Mosaic dispensation suffice to perform such services. See note on 
vs. 5, 6, p. 67. 

5. “Who serve unto the example :” The same word in ix, 28, is ren- 
dered “patterns.” It means, a copy, representation, something that cor- 
responds with, as the word substituted for it in ix. 24, properly signifies. 
The addition of “unto” in our English translation is both useless and un- 
warranted, The original verb here expresses the services of divine worship, 
and these services are directed to God, and in accordance with the laws of 
the Hebrew sanctuary which was an imperfect representation of the heav- 
enly holy of holies, The priests are therefore said to serve this representa- 
tion, as we may speak of a clergyman’s serving the church or a parish, 
Comp. xiii. 10, “who serve the tabernacle.” 

The heavenly holy of holies thus represented is doubtless the spiritual 
reality above; a sanctuary in the fullest possible sense, and in a degree 
such as no material structure can adequately impress upon the mind, But 
still any localities corresponding with the Hebrew holy and most holy places 
are not to be thought of, as this would tend to materialize our conceptions, 
and be inconsistent with the spirituality of thought and feeling which 
Christianity every where teaches, and which pervade this admirable epistle, 
—How the instruction or pattern was communicated to Moses, whether by 
an inspiring and directing influence on his mind, or through the medium of 
a representation made to him when under divine influence the vivid im- 
pressions of which he was enabled to retain, it is perhaps impossible to say. 
The most natural sense of the words employed to express this communica- 
tion both in the Old and New Testaments, and the usual mode of convey- 
ing divine information by prophetic vision, seem to be in favour of the 
latter supposition. 

6. ‘The ministry which Jesus possesses is superior to that of the law, in 


* Seo Ex. xxv. 9, 40; Acts vii. 44; 1 Chron, xxviii. 11, 12, 18,19; also Discourses on Prophecy, 
Ath, p. 70, 
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6 mount. But now hath he obtained peotrns, jruc ént xpetrroow énayyeRiaue 
a more excellent ministry, by how vevouodérqrae, El ydo 4 pity éxetvn 
much also he is the mediator of a 
better covenant, which was estab- 


proportion as the dispensation of which he is the mediator is better, which 
hath been established in connection with better promises,’ The verse 
abounds with important thought. Nuvi, now, is not here so much a 
mark of time, as a formula to introduce with earnestness something 
which has close and may have even logical connection with what pre- 
cedes. The connection is easily seen and felt, although it may be diffi- 
cult to express it clearly. I will endeavour to illustrate my meaning by a 
few examples, the first of which is taken from this epistle. “But now, viv, 
or vi, they earnestly desire a better,” xi, 16; “but now Christ hath 
risen from the dead,” 1 Cor. xv. 20; “but now God hath set the members,” 
&e., xii, 18, 20. It is evident that in none of these cases does it designate 
time, but rather certainty or strong conviction arising out of something be- 
fore said. And so also, most probably, in 1 Cor. y. 11, though frequently 
otherwise understood. In ver. 9 the Apostle says, “I have written to you 
in the epistle,” 79 éxiorodg, meaning that in which the passage occurs, 
“not to (keep) company with fornicators.” He refers undoubtedly to the 
direction which he had just given to excommunicate the incestuous person, 
He then proceeds to qualify what he had said, showing that he did not mean 
to interdict all intercourse with persons of this or other vicious character 
among the heathen; which would be equivalent to a direction to go out of 
the world. Then he resumes what he had before said: “but now I have 
written to you;” that is, in the directions relating to the incestuous person, 
The same is the force of the particle here. 

T have rendered Asiroupyia ministry rather than ministration, because 
the verb obéained is better adapted to the former than the latter, and the 
function is more distinguished than the acts that spring from it. Thus also 
Giaxovia in 2 Cor. iii. 7,9, though it may be explained of the minister. 
ing service, is much better understood of the office itself, as is proved from 
its being contrasted with that of the Christian system in 8, 9, and iv. 1.— 
“ Mediator :” As the original mediator between God and the Hebrews was 
Moses, who by divine direction appointed for this purpose a priestly sueces- 
sion, so now under the Gospel Christ is the one and only proper mediator 
between God and the human family. See 1 Tim. ii. 5.—“ Testament :” This 
is the usual classical meaning of dia%jxn, the word for covenant being 
durin, But in Hellenistic Greek the former is constantly employed, 
and that is its meaning here. Of course, as applied to the dispensations 
made by God with men, we are not to imagine a mere arrangement 
effected by originally independent parties, A religious dispensation which 
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lished upon better promises. For 
if that first covenant had been fault- 
less, then should no place have beon 
sought for the second. For finding 
fault with them, he saith, Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, when 
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I will make a new covenant with 


God may establish with any of his creatures must originate with himself, 
and he imposes its obligations on the recipient; although, in accommodation 
to human weakness, he may graciously give a pledge that he will fulfil the 
promises which he has been pleased to attach to it, on condition of suitable 
obedience to the law which he may have instituted. ‘Thus such an arrange- 
ment has some of the essential elements of a mutual covenant, The word 
appears first in this epistle in vii. 22, and in this and the following chapters 
is of frequent occurrence. The better covenant or dispensation here spoken 
of, is said to be established as a law in connection with better promises than 
those of the former. The Greek words seem to have been chosen in refer- 
ence to those in vii, 11. The better promises are doubtless those of “life 
and immortality which have been brought to light through the Gospel,” 
(2 Tim. i, 10,) the promises of everlasting salvation through Christ. The 
Mosaic dispensation of itself had none such. Its sanctions were temporal. 
The expectation of future felicity, existing in various degrees among the 
members of the old legal covenant, originated anterior to it, existed inde- 
pendently of it, and was in a measure identical with that of the Gospel. 
71-12, In accordance with the last remark is the language that follows. 
‘The thought in the 7th verse is the same as is elsewhere stated, (see on vii, 
11,) namely, the inadequacy of the law. Finding fault” relates to the 
law. This is evident from its connection with “ faultless” immediately 
preceding, and also from the fact that the portion of Jeremiah here quoted 
contains no censure except what is implied in a short clause in the 9th verse, 
On the contrary, it is characterized throughout by the promise of a more 
spiritual dispensation, the influence of which should be internal and general. 
See Jer. xxxi, 31-34, and compare Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, 27. The proph- 
ecy here quoted refers to the Gospel as established by the Messiah. It has 
‘een said to relate to improvement in the religious condition of Jews and 
Israclites after the Babylonian captivity. But any such attempt to explain 
the prophecy is idle, as history exhibits no condition of the people at all cor- 
responding with the description given. This however would be of little 
weight with the class of interpreters alluded to, who would not hesitate to 
attribute the prophet’s representation to overheated imagination, and to 
regard the result as proving his errour. The language itself, however, 
plainly shows that it is not an improvement of an old state of things, but 
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the house of Israel and with the 
9 house of Judah: not according to 
the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day when I took them 
by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they con- 
tinued not in my covenant, and I 
regarded them not, saith the Lord. 
10 For this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after 
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those days, saith the Lord: I will 
put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts; and I 


the introduction of a new and better religious system, which is the topic of 
discourse, And indeed this has been felt by some of the wisest of the 
Jewish writers, notwithstanding the unwillingness of certain among them 
to admit the truth on this subject. 

In confirmation of the remark just made, I quote from two distinguished 
Hebrew writers. The first admission is given by Tholuck in his Commen- 
tary on the Hebrews in loc, from a-work of Ranst Joszen Auno of the 
15th century, entitled Foundations of the Jewish Law. This intelligent 
author remarks as follows :—“ When God gave the law, he knew that this 
form of education was sufficient for a certain period which his wisdom had 
fixed, to prepare those who received it, and incline their minds to admit the 
second form, although God has revealed this to no man, Like a physician, 
who prescribes a diet to his patient until a certain period, which he knows 
but which he does not tell the patient; when however the time is at hand 
in which the sick man is to recover, the physician changes his diet, permits 
what he had forbidden and forbids what he had permitted. The patient 
need not then wonder at this. It resembles the manner in which the 
teacher conducts himself towards his pupil, to whom at the beginning he 
gives an easy and comprehensible lesson, until he has gradually accustomed 
him. to instruction, when he leads him up to a higher and more difficult 
stage.” The Christian reader will regard this as a comment on the Apos- 
tle’s language: “the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,” 
Gal. iii, 24. ‘The other passage is a quotation from the no less celebrated 
Abarbanel, commenting on the words of Jeremiah: “This declaration 
shows that, in the time of the future redemption, God will give to his peo- 
ple a new law, other and different from that which we (now) have.” It is 
impossible not to perceive how perfectly this admission coincides with the 
view presented in the epistle, How lamentable that the Spanish Rabbi 
should add the remark that immediately follows: “But this is repugnant 
to the fundamental principle which we believe, that the law is perpetual 
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will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people; and they 11 
shall not teach every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me, from the least to 
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the greatest: For I will be merci- 12 
fal to their unrighteousness, and 
« their sins and their iniquities will I 


and immutable.” One would think that a sensible and candid mind would 
therefore feel compelled to doubt, whether such a supposed fundamental 
principle has any better support than long cherished prejudice. 

“T took them by the hand :” This is a beautiful figure expressive of 
the tenderest affection. It is drawn from the care of a parent or kind 
nurse devoting attention to a weak child, who requires to be taken by the 
hand, and assisted in its feeble endeavours to walk. We have the same 
idea in 1 Thess. ii, '%, “We were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children.” Also in the introduction of St. Paul’s discourse 
in the Synagogue of Pisidia, although it does not appear in the received 
Greek text, Acts xiii. 18, A change of a single letter, and one of the 
same organ as that changed, alters the meaning from “suffered their man. 
ners,” as it appears in our English translation, to ‘tenderly cherished 
them.’ This change is sustained by the strongest external authority, and 
the language in Deut. i. 81 in the Septuagint strengthens the evidence in 
support of it. The reader will not fail to remark the difference between 
the meaning of the expression here employed and that in Ezekiel, «I lifted 
up my hand to them,” xx. 5, 6, 15, 23; which is equivalent to swearing, 
the raising of the hand being usual in taking an oath.—* And I regarded 
them not:” The Apostle here as generally elsewhere follows the Septua- 
gint. The literal translation of the Hebrew is: “though I was a husband 
to them.” It has been conjectured that the Greek translators read the text 
somewhat differently, having in their copies the guttural cheth instead of 
ayin. It has also been said both by Jewish and Christian expositors, that 
some such idea as they have given may be derived even from the present 
Hebrew text; and if this be so, it should suggest a caution to critics not 
to alter the Masoretic reading except in extreme cases, But that the 
original word rendered, “I was a husband” can bear such a sense, is denied 
by Hengstenberg, and apparently on good grounds. See his Christology, 
Keith’s translation, vol. iii. p. 876-380. As the relevancy of the quotation 
to the author’s purpose does not at all depend on the accuracy of the Greek 
version here employed in this particular text, it is unnecessary to defend 


* See Jewish Rabies, p. 196, 
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13 remember no more. In that he 
saith, A new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away. 

IX. Then verily the first covenant had 
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also ordinances of divine service, and 


it—“ All shall know me,” &¢. This may either be a prediction of a gen- 
eral extension of Christian knowledge, in which case a// must be under- 
stood with suitable limitations, as is usual ; or it may express universality. 
If so, the prophecy will be cumulative, in part already verified but here- 
after to be fully accomplished.—The entire oblivion of sins is the crowning 
point of the prediction, and is afterwards referred to by our author as a 
blessing attainable only through Christ. 

18. The application of the term new to the better dispensation sug- 
gests the remark in this verse. The prophet thereby implies that the 
former had grown old; and, like an antiquated and worn-out thing, was 
approaching its final dissolution. 

ix. 1. "Ow, “then” or therefore, may be connected with the preceding 
verse. Having spoken of the old dispensation as done away, the author 
may now mention its religious appliances as things which it once possessed, 
but which are no more in existence. But most probably its logical con- 
nection is with the idea expressed in viii. 5, namely, that the dispensation 
was a representation of the future, as in this chapter it is more fully devel- 
oped. It was typical in its character, and therefore has corresponding 
arrangements and services. In the English the word covenant is exegetical, 
and has been added by the translators. The reading dxyuz is not genuine, 
and the adjective “first” relates to the dispensation before mentioned. 

«A worldly sanctuary:” literally, ‘the sanctuary, a worldly one, 
Bishop Middleton, in his work on the Greek Article, maintains that xoopixov 
is the noun and dy» the adjective, and that the meaning is “holy splen- 
dour.” But this is quite improbable, as no good reason can be given why 
the author should use a Rabbinical noun made up from a Greek adjective, 
when the Greek language would so readily have supplied him with a suita- 
ble word to express the intended idea. Besides, the adjective “ worldly” is 
evidently in contradistinction to “heavenly” and “not made with hands” in 
vs, 23,24, “The sanctuary” is, most probably, a general term compre- 
hending, the holy place and the most holy, the temple, or rather in this 
connection, the tabernacle properly so called, exclusive of its outer courts. 
But why is it said to be “ worldly ?” If the author of this epistle had been 
the narrow-minded Jew, hunting up far-fetched and unsupported analogies, 
such as those which abound in the so-called epistle of Barnabas, he would 
eagerly have embraced so favourable an opportunity as is here presented 
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to indulge his imagination. In that case, we should undoubtedly have had 
some if not all of the extravagances of Josephus and Philo, and perhaps, 
of the earlier Rabies, Josephus employs his own symbolical expositions 
as the ground of a eulogy on Moses. The whole tabernacle he divides into 
three parts, two of which were for the priests in general and common to 
all. These represent the earth and the sea. He refers to the holy place, 
which, either by an inadvertence or in order to enable him to carry out his 
analogy, he separates into two parts, though it was all one room twice as 
large as the most holy. The twelve loaves of the show bread denote the 
twelve months of the year. It would be difficult to trace any analogy 
except in the number. The seven lamps of the candlestick denote the 
seven planets. The veil woven with four differently colored materials repre- 
sents the four elements: the linen is the earth which produces flax ; the 
purple the sea, from the colour of the blood of the cocle-fish; the violet 
and scarlet the air and fire.* The reader who is inclined to examine 
may see much more matter equally edifying. Clethent of Alexandria 
also speaks to the same purpose in his Stromata, Lib. v. p. 562, Edit. 
Sylburg. Tholuck, in his note on the eighth verse of this chapter, 
gives a brief statement of the allegorical interpretation of Philo and 
others, Cardinal Hugo indulges in the same strain. The reader will 
certainly be amused by reading, and may be instructed by reflecting on, 
the quotation that follows, “The holy place signifies the church militant, 
or the soul in its present miserable state of exile. The holy of holies sig- 
nifies the church triumphant or the soul reigning with Christ.” He then 
proceeds to draw out analogies of a tabernacle or tent with the church, 
“Tt can be carried from place to place; and the church advances from 
virtue to virtue. In this tent, which is the church, Sisera is put to death, 
that is the Devil, by the nail of divine power and the hammer of divine 
flagellation. ‘The tabernacle has various skins; the red signifies the mar- 
tyrs, the hyacinth the confessors, the curtains the virgins, and the coarser 
coverings the penitents.” Then we have the candlestick, the table of show 
bread, and the altar of incense, likened to the beginners, the more advanced, 
and the more perfect in the church, These again are adumbrated by Laza- 
rus, Martha and Mary (!) “Lazarus, who rises from darkness to light, 
denotes the penitents or those in an incipient state, who need the candle- 
stick of divine illumination ; Martha signifies the more advanced and active, 
who set out a table for the Lord and refresh him in his poor members; 
and Mary symbolizes the perfect and contemplative Christians, who offer 
themselves to God in sweetness of odour, and therefore are compared to the 
altar on which aromatic perfumes were burned. Or else the candlestick 


* Antiquities, Lib. iii, Cap. vi, Edit, Hud. pp. 115, 116. 
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stands for doctors of the church,” &c., &¢., &e. The reader who will take 
the trouble may find a vast deal more ofthe same sort of allegorical and 
ingenious trifling. If he will candidly and seriously and religiously com- 
pare it with our inspired author’s most wise and holy and dignified silence, 
he may learn a practical lesson of deep import. The analogies furnished in 
this epistle are natural and point to some important truth, It is vain to 
say that the author does himself give a reason for omitting what he might 
otherwise have been inclined to expatiate on, namely, that he could not at 
present “speak particularly” or in detail. Had he been embued with the 
allegorizing disposition, he would not have failed to find time, and his sub- 
ject would have given him occasion to speak “out of the abundance of his 
heart.” The remarks of Maurice on this point are so judicious that every 
intelligent person will be gratified to peruse them. 

“Let the reader calmly compare this epistle with any of the books, 
Jewish or Christian, which are confessedly allegorical, and I shall be very 
much surprised if he is not struck with something more than-a difference, 
with a direct opposition between them. I will give two instances merely 
as hints; they might be multiplied indefinitely. ‘The writer of the epistle, 
in alluding to the temple worship, mentions the cherubim and the mercy 
seat. Of these he says, We cannot now speak particularly. Could any 
allegorist have resisted the temptation to speak most particularly on these 
subjects? Would not every circumstance of their form and position have 
furnished the text for endless analogies and spiritual applications? The 
writer of the epistle spends a whole chapter upon the faith of the elders 
of the Jewish nation. That faith is illustrated by their common acts, 
their ordinary daily history. Abraham lives in tents, and waits for 
a son; is ready to offer him up. Moses is hid three months by his, 
parents; refuses to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. Could an 
allegorist have endured such vulgar events as these?” The author means, 
would he not have amplified the supposed spiritual bearing of such ordi- 
nary occurrences? “Would he not have dwelt on the significance of the 
names of the patriarchs? Would not each act of their lives have been 
treated as remarkable, because it was the type of something divine or 
something future? And generally it may be affirmed that this writer, 
instead of seeking for shadows, is impatient of them; he is always desirous 
to translate them into something practical and substantial.”* 

To retum to the text. The term “ worldly” is undoubtedly applied to 
the Hebrew tabernacle in order to denote its inferiority compared with 
that of Christianity, which, properly speaking, is identical with heaven 


+ The Epistle to the Hebrews; the Substance of Three Lectures. By F, D. Maurice, M. A. 
London, 1847, pp. 37, 38, 
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was the candlestick, and the table, 
and the show-bread; which is called 
the sanctuary. And after the see- 
ond veil, the tabernacle, which is 
called the holiest of all; which had 
the golden censer, and the ark of 
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itself. The references before made to viii. 5, and ix. 11, 28, 24, show this 
to be the meaning. The Apostle calls it worldly, because the heavenly truth 
was but imperfectly known to those who were associated with it. Elsewhere 
in St. Paul’s writings we have illustrations of this meaning. Thus the 
phrase in Galatians, “the elements of the world,” identical with “ the weak 
and beggarly elements,” iv. 8, 9, is expressive of an imperfect religion, 
chiefly of an external character, adapted to the grosser, less spiritual condi- 
tion, and therefore in a degree worldly, weak, trifling, mere rudiments as it 
were of religious education. And so in Colossians, “the rfdiments” or 
elements “ of the world” are merely ritual observances, external services 
of religion, ji. 20, It is not thereby implied that the Mosaic system, 
although in its essential characteristics external, was therefore positively 
unworthy ; but only that it was imperfect. And this it may have been, 
while at the same time it was the best for that age and for the condition 
of the people to whom it was given, In analogy with this use of language, 
our Saviour denominates the less mysterious truths of his system “earthly,” 
in contradistinction to the more profound, which he calls “ heavenly ;” and 
John the Baptist in evident allusion to the inferiority of his own mission 
to that of Christ, uses the terms “earth” and “earthly.” John iii, 12, 31. 
Comp. also, in this epistle, xii. 25, “on earth,” used of Moses in contrast 
with Christ “from heaven.” 

2. “The show bread :” literally, ‘the placing before of the bread’ or 
‘loaves,’ equivalent to ‘the loaves placed before ;’ like “the land of thy 
destruction,” for ‘thy destroyed land,’ in Isa. xlix. 19. The twelve loaves 
are so called because, according to the requisition of the law, they were 
placed on the holy table in the sanctuary, and therefore before the divine 
presence. The Hebrew phrase is, ‘the bread of the faces’ or the presence, 
the plural being used by way of eminence. The supposition that the 
loaves were so called on account of their position, six on one fixture facing 
the other six on another, is trifling, and without any analogy with the sym- 
bolical character of the whole Hebrew system, 

8. The second veil, that which divided the outer room from the inner, 

4, The word Suyzariptoy is correctly rendered “censer” in our trans- 
Jation, as also in all the older English versions, It occurs in this meaning 
in 2 Chron. xxvi, 19, and Ezek. viii, 11, Septuagint. It frequently signifies 
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‘altar of incense, and is so translated here by not a few interpreters, 
Thus Jahn, in his Archeoldgy, Section 383, note; who, maintaining that 
the epistle was written in Hebrew, presumes this to be an errour of the 
translator. But as the theory of the Hebrew origin is not sustained, there 
is of course no ground for his inference. That such a translator should 
have committed so great a blunder as to put the altar of incense in the 
most holy place, when it appertained to the holy, is almost as improbable 
as to suppose that the author himself could have been guilty of such an 
oversight. Owen contends that the altar is meant. He remarks, that the 
author “says not that it was in the second tabernacle, but that i¢ had it, 
And it may well be said to have the altar, because the high-priest could 
never enter into that place nor perform any service in it, but he was to 
bring incensé with him, taken in a censer from this altar.” But this is 
triflmg. The thing denoted by the word is connected with the ark and rod 
and manna, and the seeond tabernacle “had” or contained all, and doubt 
less in ‘the same sense. It has been said, that a writer so minute and care- 
fully accurate as the author of this epistle would not have omitted the 
altar of incense. But he did not intend to mention every thing appertain- 
ing to these divine places, and he says he could not speak of them particu- 
larly. Under these circumstances, we cannot admit the argument from an 
omission, Josephus, in recounting the various things seen by Pompey in 
the holy place, makes the same omission. Tholuck, who in his note on 
this text mentions the fact, puts the very pertinent question, was he 
unacquainted with the position of the altar of incense? This is not to be 
supposed. St. John’s Gospel contains no account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. The law, it is true, does not state that the censer was kept 
in the most holy place, but as it was used by the high-priest on the day of 
expiation and on no other occasion, no place can be imagined more suitable 
for depositing this holy instrument of sacred service. See Levit. xvi. 12. 
According to the Rabbinical accounts, a particular censer was used on the 
day of expiation, and on the morning of that day it was taken into the 
most holy place and left fuming with its incensa until the evening. There- 
fore, at least as long as the incense was being consumed in the course of 
the service of the day, the censer must have remained in the most holy 
place. Even this limited continuance is sufficient to enable us to explain 
the Apostle’s language.* Archdeacon Wilberforce attempts to remove 
this imaginary difficulty by a process which I believe is perfectly original. 


+ See a dissertation by Wilkins on the high-priest’s sacerdotal action in the most holy place, 
‘Finetio Pontificis Maximi in Adyto, in the Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, Amst. 1702, p. 760, 
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the covenant; and over it the cher- 5 


“ Let it be considered, that the writer was contemplating the Jewish service 
through that reality which it was intended to represent, and therefore that 
he viewed the offerings which were laid upon God’s altar as they might be 
viewed after the veil was taken away in Christ, and the altar of incense 
would, in truth, pertain to the mercy seat before which it was placed, and 
to the outer sanctuary in which it was situate.”* This is altogether a mis- 
take. It must be plain to any unbiased reader that the author of the epistle 
is describing the two rooms as they were in the Jewish tabernacle under 
the Mosaic dispensation before the veil was taken away ; and this, in order 
to draw out the analogy between the typical action of the high-priest on 
the day of atonement in the most holy place, and Christ’s action after 
having gone into heaven itself, Things as they then were are set in con- 
trast with things that were afterwards to be developed. 

“Tn which:” Does the author mean in the ark, or in the most holy 
place? Certain difficulties arising out of the former alternative, have in- 
duced some writers to maintain the latter. This may have been the view 
of the Syriac translator, who renders the whole verse thus; ‘And there was 
in it the golden censer and the ark of the covenant which was all overlaid 
with gold; and there was in it the golden pot, &c. But the next verse is 
against this theory, for the cherubim of glory are said to have been over 
it, meaning evidently the ark and not the most holy place, It is possible 
indeed that “it” may relate to the covenant, diaS7xn, just mentioned, 
that is, the two tables, which are so called in 1 Kings viii. 21, above which 
the figures stretching over the arkt may well be said to be: but this is 
very improbable. It would seem therefore that it is the ark which is 
meant. But is it true that the pot of manna and the rod that budded were 
deposited in the ark? There is a Jewish tradition to this effect mentioned 
by Abarbanel in his commentary on 1 Kings viii. 9. But the contracted 
dimensions of the ark, two and a half cubits long by one and a half broad 
and high, (Exod. xxv. 10,) would seem to be too small to contain those 
articles together with the tablets themselves. The book of the law also is 
directed to be deposited therein, (Deut. xxxi. 26,) and the Philistines are 
said to place certain golden offerings in a coffer by its side, (1 Sam. vi. 8, 
11.) But the manna and the rod were to be placed “in the tabernacle 
before the testimony, before the Lord :” Exod. xvi. 38, 34, Num. xvii. 4, 
7,9, 10. Professor Stuart regards this as equivalent to a command to put 
them “in the ark.” See his 17th Excursus, But this by no means follows, 


* The doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ in its relation to mankind and to the 
Church. By Robert Isaac Wilberforce, &eq &e, Phila, H. Hooker, 1849, p. 204, note, 
+ Exod, xxv, 18 et seq. 
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and the most natural exposition of the language is that they were deposited 
in the most holy place in front of and probably close to the ark which con- 
tained the two tables. Rabbi Levi Ben Gerson objects that, in this case, 
the language in Num. xvii. 10, should be not “before the testimony,” but 
‘before the ark.’ But this is of little weight, as the testimony, or tables of 
the law deposited in the ark, are the prominent points in the author’s mind 
and therefore emphatic. ‘The view above given agrees with 1 Kings viii. 9, 
from which it appears that in Solomon’s time the ark contained nothing but 
these tables. If, as some have thought, the pot of manna and the rod had 
originally been attached by suitable receptacles to the ark, it is not im- 
probable that they may have been lost during the period antecedent to the 
building of the temple, especially as the ark had been subjected by its 
frequent removals to various exposures. In this case they may be said to 
have been in it, as articles deposited in the top of a trunk, are init, We 
must either adopt some such theory as this, or give to the preposition é 
another meaning than in ; either near, according to Bochart* and others, or 
according to Wilkins,t with, In this latter sense it is repeatedly used 
elsewhere, in proof of which it may be sufficient to refer to ver. 25, & 
aipars, with blood. This last solution will appear to be the less improbable, 
if we admit that the pot and the rod were placed very near to the ark, 

5, The mercy seat or propitiatory, that is, the golden cover of the ark. 
See Exod. xxv. 17, 21, in the Septuagint. The tables which contained 
God’s moral law to man indicated his duty. The law having been broken 
by men’s universal delinquency, the sprinkling of the blood of atonement 
upon the mercy seat indicated propitiation and consequent forgiveness to 
the penitent. 

6. “These things :” Or rather, these, meaning the two tabernacles, 
with their various appurtenances, having been thus constructed. Comp. 
ver. 2, where the Greek verb is the same. 

7. “Once ;” that is, on one day; for on that occasion, the services 
required the high-priest to enter into the most holy place several times. 
“Errours:” literally ignorances, meaning sins in general, See on v. 2. 

8. “Holiest,” that is heaven: For the use of the plural sce on viii. 2.— 
« First tabernacle was yet standing :” Some have understood the word “ ta- 
bernacle” here figuratively for the Mosaic dispensation, But the word is 
never so used in the New Testament. It denotes the whole building, com- 
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fi, cap. 50, col. 590, + Ubi sup. p. 759. 
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first tabernacle, accomplishing the 
service of God. But into the sec- 
ond went the high-priest alone once 
every year, not without blood, which 
he offered for himself, and for the 
errours of the people: the Holy 
Ghost this signifying, That the 
way into the holiest of all was not 
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first tabernacle was yet standing. 
Which was a figure for the time 9 


prehending the holy place and the most holy, as in Acts vii, 44, Heb. 
5, ix. 21, xiii, 10, (comp. Exod. xxv. xxvi, xxvii.:) or one of these two 
places, as in ix. 2, 8, 6. “The first tabernacle” in this verse is evidently 
identical with that mentioned in vs. 6 and 2, and therefore the meaning 
must be, ‘during the continuance of the holy place.’ The author may 
allude to the rending of the veil of the temple, by which the most holy 
place was made accessible, thus indicating the admission therein of all the 
“royal priesthood” of whom St. Peter speaks in his first epistle, ii. 9. In 
this case, the first tabernacle would no longer subsist but have become one 
with the second. His statement will be equivalent to saying, ‘ while the 
first dispensation lasted,’ but the word tabernacle will retain its settled 
meaning; and it is important to note this in reference to the true sense of 
ver. 11. 

Three points are here particularly worthy of notice. First, the 
arrangements for the Hebrew service referred to are ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit; consequently their divine origin is implied. Secondly, they 
are said to have been intended to indicate a most important truth; 
their symbolical and typical character therefore is affirmed. Thirdly, the 
truth which the legal institution here mentioned was designed to teach is, 
not that during the Mosaic dispensation there was no knowledge of a future 
state of happiness or of the method of attaining it, but only that the way 
to it was not yet made manifest. And thus in 2 Tim. i. 10, St. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel as bringing “life and immortality to light,” making 
that clear and perspicuous which before was obscure or indistinct. 

9, 10. The second point just noted is here expressly affirmed ; the for- 
mer dispensation was typical. Commentators have differed on the point, 
whether the time referred to were that of the Jewish or Christian dispen- 
sation. In the latter case, the translation would be, ‘until the present 
time,’ a sense which the preposition is well known to bear, and instead of 
6, in which, we oust read ify, which has very respectable external sup- 
port, its antecedent being mapaSoA7, figure, that is, the dispensation so 
represented, The present tense, “are offered,” would be merely historical 
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and carnal ordinances, imposed on 
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them until the time of reformation. 


and involve no difficulty. But most probably the true meaning is given in 
our English translation, “the time then present,” the period of the Jewish 
dispensation. The idea may then be expressed as follows: so long as it 
continued it was figurative and typical. his time will. then be in contra- 
distinction to “ the time of reformation,” or of the Gospel mentioned after- 
wards. For the remainder of the verse see on y. 1, and vii. 11.—Instead 
of “which stood” introduced in our English version, I would substitute, 
being, a common ellipsis, and for “in,” along with or in addition to, a very 
usual meaning of énd, With “meats and drinks” compare Col. ii. 16. 
‘The reference is to food as prescribed by the law, and not to offerings, for 
which the original words are never used. The word “and,” kai, after 
washings, is generally regarded by critics as not genuine, being wanting in 
some of the best ancient authorities, Whether ducaspacs or Sixaipara 
be-the true reading is doubtful. Tholuck gives reasons for preferring the 
latter. If the former be retained, it must be grammatically connected 
with the preceding words: if the other, it will be in apposition with 
“ gifts,” ddpa, in ver. 9, Should it be objected, that the feminine gender 
might be expected in order to correspond with dudpevar, which agrees 
with Svotas, it were easy to understand npaypara things. The result in 
either case gives the same general idea, According to the dative reading, 
the translation and punctuation of the whole verse will run thus: * Being 
only—along with meats, and drinks, and various washings, fleshly ordinances 
—things imposed until the time of reformation.’ With the nominative it 
will be thus: ‘ Being only—along with meats and drinks and various 
washings—fleshly ordinances imposed until the time of reformation.’ 

11, 12. The author, having stated such typical particulars of the 
Mosaic dispensation as were necessary for his immediate purpose, now 
proceeds to point out their perfect spiritual development and truthful 
reality in the sacrificial action of Christ.—* Good things to come ;” mean- 
ing Gospel blessings to be enjoyed both here and hereafter, all of which 
constitute one great whole. Comp. x. 1—“Greater and more perfect 
tabernacle.” These words have been variously interpreted. Many com- 
mentators have understood them of Christ’s natural body. The word 
tabernacle or tent was applied both by Jewish and philosophical writers to 
the human body, on account of its being the frail and temporary residence 
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of the soul. See 2 Cor. v. 1, 2, and Wisdom of Sol. ix. 15. The words 
that follow—“ not made with hands, that is, not of this creation”— indicate 
superiority to ordinary earthly aud material productions. Thus, in Col. 
ii. 11, “ the circumcision of Christ, not made with hands,” is in contradis- 
tinction to Jewish circumcision, which was imperfect and merely external ; 
and in 2 Cor. v. 1, the same word is employed to describe the superiority 
of the Christian’s resurrection-body to his present one. According to this 
view, Christ will be represented as entering into heaven with his own 
body; in which he had made atonement, See x. 10. But against this 
exposition, it may be sufficient to remark, that the very same idea is 
contained in the phrase of the next verse, “by his own blood;” and it is 
not probable that so vapid a repetition would be made by such a writer 
as the author of this epistle, It has also been said that “the greater and 
more ‘perfect tabernacle” is heaven itself contrasted with the Mosaic 
tabernacle, and “through” it has been explained elliptically for “by means 
of what is done in it,” that is, the presentation of Christ’s offering and his 
intercession, But this is open to the same objection as the other, “ by his 
own blood” implying the very thing here stated.—Again, the words “ good 
things to-come” have- been conjoined with those that follow without any 
separating punctuation, and the supposed thought of the apostle expressed 
thus; ‘high-priest of the future good things which are through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle.’ Thus the word tabernacle will be figura- 
tive for the Christian dispensation, as some have thought it to be in ver. 8 
for the Hebrew. The sense thus elicited is certainly a good one, but such 
a meaning of the word is unsupported by usage and against the immediate 
context, which shows that “the tabernacle,” has an analogy to the material, 
Jewish one before spoken of. See note on ver. 8. 

The analogy which the author has in mind, and which he draws out in, 
vs, 24,25, between the Jewish high-priest’s action on the day of atonement 
and that of Christ, suggests another view which seems preferable. In 
order to perform the.duties of the day of expiation, the Jewish high. 
priest passed through the outer sanctuary into the inner or most holy 
place, thus coming close to the very symbol of the divine presence, the 
consecrated ark overshadowed by the cherubim, The apostle therefore 
represents Christ as having passed through what may be called the outer. 
celestial region into the inmost heaven, where the Infinite and Eternal) 
continually pours out on all sides the abundance of his benefactions. Not: 
that the mind of a man so thoroughly spiritual thinks of a “cclum derium, 
et etherium,” in the words of Rosenmueller, through which Christ Is 
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supposed to pass, or indeed of any created locality. But, adapting his 
mode of expression to the arrangement and construction of the typical 
tabernacles which suggest his analogy, the apostle speaks as if Christ had 
passed through an outer heaven into an inner one; while the whole idea 
intended to be conveyed is, that he has gone directly into the most 
intimate presence of the ever blessed God. It is worthy of note that 
the venerable Syriac translation contents itself with giving this main 
thought, identifying “the tabemacle not made with hands” with the 
place into which Christ entered. Its meaning is thus correctly expressed 
by Dr. Murdock, “But the Messiah who came, was a high-priest 
of the good things which he wrought; and he entered into the great 
and perfect tabernacle, which was not made with hands and was not 
of these created things. And he did not enter with the blood of goats 
and calves, but with the blood of himself he entered once into the sanctu- 
ary and obtained eternal redemption.” If a more particular analogy 
should be thought necessary, it may be said that the less glorious heavenly 
condition may correspond with the holy place, and the highest and most 
glorious with the holy of holies, ‘The reflecting and spiritual reader, 
however, will pass on from the method of representation to the thing 
represented. He will think little or nothing of the garb in comparison 
with the glorious idea therein invested. Nor will he feel any more 
difficulty in allowing the use of such language to express the intended 
thought, than in understanding various other language of holy Scripture. 
Let one instance close at hand supply the place of multitudes which might 
easily be adduced. In ver. 12 Christ is said to enter into heaven “with his 
own blood,” and this in contradistinction to that of “goats and calves,” 
used as expiatory under the Mosaic dispensation. Now we are told that 
« flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. xv. 50. But 
what reader of any spirituality of mind does not lose sight of the literal 
meaning and grasp that which is evidently intended, namely, that he 
entered heaven with the advantage of that atonement, which the shedding 
of his blood on the cross had already obtained for guilty man, And yet 
the idea is expressed in terms taken from the priestly action of carrying 
blood literally into the most holy place. 

Tholuck regards the phrase as equivalent to heaven in its full sense, 
and the place said to be entered not as “heaven itself as at ver. 24, but 
something lying beyond heaven.” This view would accord with viii. 2, 
where “the sanctuary,” ra dyza, and “the true tabernacle,” oxqvi) 7} daq- 
Buf, seom to be identical, and it might be held notwithstanding what is 
afterwards stated, that Christ appears for us “in heaven itself.” For he is 
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also said to have “passed through the heavens,” to have become “ higher 
than the heavens,” to have “ascended far above all heavens,” iv. 14, vii. 
26, Eph, iv. 10, The possession of infinite dignity, glory and bliss, is 
the idea conveyed by all these expressions, not merely elevation to some 
definite locality. Still, as the word “ tabernacle” is just before used for 
the Mosaic holy place, the outer room alone, vs. 2, 6, 8, with which 
“the more perfect” one here mentioned is contrasted, and since in con- 
nection with the train of thought Christ is soon afterwards said to 
“appear for us in heaven,” the analogy as before represented is pref: 
erable. 

A friend, distinguished for his classical attainments, has objected that, 
in such cases the medium with the preposition is commonly placed after 
the verb expressive of entrance, or if before it, with a view to emphasis. 
Good writers, both classical and Hellenistic, do employ either collocation. 
If the latter is always adopted in order to be emphatic, the principle may 
be said to be particularly applicable here, heaven being emphatically great 
and perfect, and the design of the writer being to set forth most emphati- 
cally the dignity of Christ’s priestly action. He has evidently contracted 
his sentence oratorically, and so as to make the most favourable impression, 
It was also objected by the same learned authority that, according to my 
view or that of Tholuck, dé must be taken in different senses in the same 
context, But I think it is a satisfactory answer, that its connection with 
the nouns which it governs, sufficiently explains the meaning, and that the 
same word is often variously used in the same sentence. Were one to 
say, ‘in going to my place of destination, I travelled by the steamer by 
certain towns and villages, although the sentence would not indeed be 
very elegant, yet no one could mistake the two meanings of the one prep- 
osition. Besides, the separation of. the first deé from the second and third 
by the intervening clauses, ought to be considered as diminishing the 
weight of such an objection, 

Another learned friend has suggested a view of the text which I here 
present to the reader’s consideration, although I cannot acquiesce in it, He 
considers the whole of our Lord’s earthly sojourn, comprehending also his 
body in which it was passed, and what he did in the body especially during 
his ministerial life, as the greater and more perfect tabernacle. He argues, 
that “ if it be once admitted that the termination of our Lord’s earthly life, 
that is, the ascension, was the period of his entrance into the holy of holies, 
it follows that ‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle’ must be found 
‘between his entrance into our world and his departure from it.” He con- 
siders therefore “the whole of this time or space as the better taber- 
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nacle,” with a “more particular reference to Christ’s public ministry, as 
that part of his life which more immediately concerns us.” But this view 
appears to me irreconcilable with the Apostle’s analogy between the 
worldly and the heavenly sanctuaries, the Mosaic and the celestial taber- 
nacles. The latter are manifestly heaven or in heaven, as .the former are 
undeniably earthly and on earth. A state or condition or course of 
action of Christ while living in Palestine, does not keep up the idea of such 
analogy. He is called in the introductory part of this section, viii. 2, 
“a minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched and not man,” and this would seem to be identical with or at least 
comprehensive of “ the greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building,” of the text. But certainly the 
Apostle does not mean to tell us, that Christ was a.minister of his own 
body or course of earthly sojourn. The argument of my valued. friend 
presumes that we are bound to find some locality or, condition through 
which Christ passed into the heavenly holy of holies, which corresponds 
with the Mosaic outer tabernacle. But this seems to me unnecessary, the 
whole thought being, as I have before said, simply this, that Christ has 
gone into the most intimate presence of God; or, beyond the less into the 
most glorious celestial condition. 

“ Once :” The meaning and bearing of this term will be considered on 
ver. 20.—* Eternal :” This. is in evident contrast to the imperfect and 
temporary efficacy of the Jewish atonements. 

"The idea of the two verses may be given thus: ‘But when Christ came, 
the high-priest of the future good things, he entered beyond any con- 
ceivable celestial mansion into the very inmost heaven, not with such ineffi- 
cacious propitiation as the Mosaic dispensation could furnish, but. with that 
infinitely acceptable one which his own sufferings and death had made, and 
which he pronounced to be once for all completed, when he uttered the 
memorable words: “Ir 1s rmisnEp!”? 

18, 14, “Blood of: bulls and goats:” This refers to the high-priest’s 
offerings for himself and household, and also for the ‘people on the day of 
atonement. See Levit. xvi. 6,.14, 15.—‘Ashes of a heifer :” In- allusion to 
the preparation of water to be sprinkled on the unclean, which was made by 
infusing the ashes of a red heifer, as directed in Num. xix. 2, et seq.— 
“Through the eternal spirit” In: place.of eternal, alwviov, some authorities 
read holy, dyfov. But the former is doubtless the true reading, as the 
weight of external evidence is. decidedly in its favour, and the meaning of 
the whole phrase cannot possibly demand any other. - It is not easy to de- 
termine what this meaning is. Tholuck; with great propriety and force, 
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severely censures certain conceited persons, who suppose the Apostle to 
have employed language without any clear conception of his own meaning. 
“Some interpreters, mistaking their own impotency of understanding for 
that of their author, have complained of the Apostle Paul, that. he. did not 
really understand his own meaning. See Rueckert on Rom. vii. 14. A 
person named Welcker has fallen into a delusion somewhat similar, when 
treating of the expression in our epistle. It is a grievous evil when the arro- 
gance of an interpreter of Holy Scripture gives out his own bankruptcy as 
that of his author.” Locke some where makes a..remark to this effect : 
“If any one thinks St, Paul to be a loose writer, it is only a proof that he 
is a loose reader.’ But the class of men whom the English philosopher and 
theologian and the profound German scholar and divine have in view, have 
no right perception of the limited degree of their own abilities. 

There are two leading views of this phrase, either of which may be 
defended. The first retains the usual signification of Spirit, namely, the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the meaning will be, that Christ offered himself to God 
by the promptings and influence of the Spirit. Although the New Testa- 
ment does not expressly affirm this in relation to his sacrifice, yet such a 
representation is entirely in harmony with Christ’s whole life and character. 
It had been predicted that he should be richly endowed with the Spirit, Isa. 
xi. 2, Ixi, 1; his very birth was the result of the Spirit’s miraculous agency, 
Matt. i, 18, 20, Luke i. 35; the Spirit descended on him at his baptism 
and remained, Matt. iii, 16, John i. 32, 33; by the influence of the Spirit 
he went to be tempted, Matt. iv.1; by the Spirit he wrought, miracles, 
Matt. xii, 18, 28, Acts x. 88, and performed certain ministrations, Acts i. 
2; and the Spirit was given to him without measure, John iii, 34.. Who 
can doubt then, that this offering was made by or in accordance with the 
influence of the same Spirit? And although the usual epithet applied to 
the Spirit is holy, yet the Apostle may here have preferred the substitute 
eternal, in order to make it harmonize with the leading thought of the whole 
context, particularly as expressed in the preceding verse, the perpetual effi- 
cacy of Christ’s one sacrifice, The common translation, therefore, agrees 
with the meaning of the words, and with scriptural analogy. 

Still, the original phrase docs certainly bear another meaning which 
agrees well with the context and immediate scope. The words spirit and 
spiritual are often employed to denote what is superior, excellent, perfect, 
divine. For example: “spiritual meat and drink—bor according to the 
spirit—spiritual body—quickening spirit—it is the spirit that quickeneth.” 
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See 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, Gal. iv. 29, 1 Cor. xv. 44, 45, John vi. 68, The text 
which bears most directly on the view under consideration is Rom. i, 4. 
Here “the spirit of holiness” can hardly mean the Holy Spirit. ‘The phrase 
would indeed accord exactly with the Hebrew one for Holy Spirit, yet the 
New Testament never uses it to express this divine agent, and its evident 
antithesis with “according to the flesh” requires another meaning, namely, 
Christ’s divine nature in connection with his glorified humanity in that con- 
dition of honour and happiness which he resumed on his ascension and 
session at God’s right hand, Thus, his being marked out conspicuously as 
God’s Son in power is set in contradistinction to his having been the son of 
David according to the flesh, that is, in his incarnate state of humiliation. 
And so in the text, the apostle probably uses spirit in the same sense of 
Christ’s glorified condition, the state of his advancement in human nature 
to universal supremacy, which condition of his is eternal. Through, dtd, that 
is, by means of, by the efficacy of, as in ver. 12, by the efficacy of his own 
blood. According to this view, the efficacy of Christ’s atoning, reconciling, 
and intercessory course of action, will be represented in connection with 
his all-glorious and everlasting life in heaven. Comp. on vii. 25. 

“ Dead works :” This may be in allusion, as many have supposed, to the 
circumstance, that the ashes before mentioned were especially intended to 
cleanse those who had been defiled by a dead body. Thus the word will 
be figurative and express the idea of pollution, sinfulness. Or it may 
merely denote the deadly effects of sinful works. Probably both meanings 
amay be combined. 

According to either of the above views, the author’s argument stands 
thus, ‘If the sacrifice of brute animals was sufficiently satisfactory to pro- 
duce external purification, how much rather shall that of Christ, who, by 
the promptings of the Spirit, or, in a perpetually glorious and elevated 
condition, presented to God the merits of his sacrifice, satisfy the con- 
science, and purify the whole inner man from sin, thus preparing the heart 
to serve God acceptably.’ On the theory of the mere humanity of Christ, 
I must profess that I can see no force at all in the argument. Yet it is 
stated as one a fortiori, and which every reader is presumed to feel and 
admit. To give it any weight, it is necessary to regard Christ as a being 
possessing a nature vastly superior to human. On the only true and 
scriptural theory, that of his divinity and humanity combined, the force 
of the reasoning is irresistible. 

15. “And for this cause,” therefore, as the Greek is usually rendered : 
Because of the infinitely superior efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice to those of 
the preceding dispensation, “New:” In addition to the idea neces: 
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sarily expressed by this term, it probably conveys also that of superior 
excellence, as “old” in viii, 18, suggests that of feebleness and decay. 
Thus the word seems to be used in the following places: “a new song,” 
Ps. xxxiii, 3, Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3; “a new man,” Rey. ii. 17; “drink it new,” 
Matt. xxvi. 29. Virgil also employs novus and novum in the same way. 
See Eneid, iv. 10, and Ecl. iii. 86, and v. 71.—Christ’s death is said to 
deliver from sins committed under the former, that is, the Jewish dispen- 
sation, in order to intimate to the Hebrew reader, that perfect acquittal from 
the punishment and moral effects of sin, was not the result of the Jewish 
sacrifices in themselves, but of that one great and only effectual sacrifice 
of Christ which they typified. The same thought is given in Rom. iii. 25, 
“for the remission of sins that are past ;” and this proves, not the identity 
of authorship of the two epistles, but certainly a striking harmony in both. 
—The death mentioned is, of course, that of Christ; the redemption is com- 
plete deliverance from ; and ¢he called are those who have accepted the invi- 
tation of the Gospel which had been made to them. Comp. Rom. i. 6, viii. 
28, 1 Cor. i, 24, vii. 17, 18, 20-22.—The epithet eternal repeats the idea 
before expressed of the perpetuity of the effects of Christ’s atonement, in 
contradistinction to the temporary imperfect results of Hebrew sacrifices, 

16, 17, The connection and meaning of these verses are not clear. 
Commentators are divided on the point whether the original word d:adf«n, 
which has been repeatedly used before, means here covenant, that is, dis- 
pensation, or testament, that is, will. I shall endeavour to lay before the 
reader the vitws of both parties, 

‘There is no doubt that testament or will is a well supported classical sig- 
nification of the term, and that the whole clause is faithfully rendered accord- 
ing to good Greek usage in our English translation, And the particulars 
here specified are certainly all in accordance with those naturally associated 
with a last will and testament. Such a document, in order to be legal and 
effectual, necessarily implies that the testator has died. It is only of persons 
deceased that it has any force, as the testator, while living, retains his prop- 
erty and may alter his will as he pleases: dcadjun—dévarov dvd-yrn—ver- 
poic—6é dia9éuevoc—are all in harmony with the opinion that the author 
has in mind a will, whereby the owner of property disposes after his death 
of what belongs to him, And the figure is in exact accordance with the 
facts. There is a will or testament, Christ’s publicly expressed determina- 
tion, fully authenticated by competent witnesses, to bequeath certain advan- 
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tageous legacies to the “heirs of salvation ;” the testator, who is owner 
and lord of all, did die; dying, he left such legacy, that is, an everlasting 
inheritance to those whom by character he plainly specified as his heirs. 
Every word in ‘these two verses not only harmonizes with this view, but 
appears most plainly to express it. And it would seem impossible that 
any candid reader should hesitate a moment to embrace it, provided the 
two verses stood alone as isolated propositions. But their close connection 
‘with what precedes and follows compels the logical reader to attend to the 
course 6f argument; and, if this requires a different view from that just 
stated, to examine whether the words may not bear an exposition in har- 
mony with it. 

It is undeniable that every where in this epistle both before and after 
these verses, the word d:a9ix7 has the sense of covenant or dispensation, 
and not of will. ‘The reader’s very first impression therefore is, that, if 
possible, the same must be its sense here. And surely this is strengthened 
by the fact, that although it frequently occurs elsewheresin the New Tes- 
tament, it is never found,in the sense of will or testament ; and moreover, 
that in the Septuagint it is employed ina vast number of places as the 
translation of the Hebrew derith, the usual word for covenant or dispensation, 
but which never has the meaning of will. Shall we then in those two 
verses give the Greek word a different meaning? We might reasonably 
hesitate to do so, even if, as the only alternative, we should be compelled 
to admit that we do not understand them. The invariable New Testament 
and general Septuagint usage of a word which is very often repeated, is 
not lightly to be abandoned for a classical one not elsewhere to be found 
in Scripture. The greater part of those commentators who defend the 
meaning of will, testament, confine it to these two verses, allowing that 
both the previous and subsequent contexts require the usual sense of 
covenant, dispensation, And if it were possible to give a satisfactory 
exposition of the whole portion on this theory, it would probably be best 
to adopt it, ‘Thus the author will be supposed to have his mind turned 
from the former uniformly employed Hellenistic sense of the word to its 
classical meaning, because this meaning is exactly appropriate to the case 
of Jesus as the testator of his redeemed and heirs, to whom on the occasion 
of his death he bequeaths the heavenly inheritance. This may really be 
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the case, and the two verses may express the very thought which our 
English translation gives. But I do not think that the connection of the 
verses and the argument involved will allow us to abandon the other 
meaning. If we admit that of testament, we cannot exclude that of 
covenant, and shall be compelled to combine both, the former standing as 
an isolated statement, and the latter in logical connection with the argu- 
ment, That the author might employ his words in these two senses, is 
certainly very possible on the ground just mentioned, although the suppo- 
sition, so fur from according with his general usage, is without any’ similar 
instance to sustain it. That he could have confounded in his mind the two 
meanings, and here ‘unconsciously have employed the word in another sense 
than elsewhere, is not only incredible: but palpably ridiculous. Such a 
surmise is unworthy of so leamed and: accurate and polished a writer, to 
say nothing of his divine authority, and would only prove the weakness 
and inadequacy of its author. 

I have remarked that the logical connection appears to demand the 
meaning of covenant or dispensation. ‘The general train of thought from ver. 
15 to 18 inclusive will run thus: ‘ The atoning death of Jesus having taken 
place, he is therefore in the Christian covenant the mediator between God 
and man, and thus all ‘sins are pardonable, and promise is given of ever- 
lasting happiness. For the establishment of a covenant requires the death 
of that which ratifies it, inasmuch as it is otherwise imperfect and invalid, 
Hence it is that the former covenant, the Mosaic, here compared with the 
Christian, was not established without blood.’ Let the reader consider 
what is the bearing and logical connection of the first word in the 18th 
verse, “hence,” 6Gev. Certainly it is with what immediately precedes: 
©A diaSixn has no force while the dadépevoc lives, and therefore (hence it 
is that,) the former, the Mosaic, was not ratified without blood” Now 
adopt the other view of dva9fx7, and how stands the reasoning? ‘ A tes. 
tament has no force while the testator lives, and therefore the Mosaic 
dispensation was not ratiffed without blood.’ Is there such a semblance of 
an argument to be found in any other part of this epistle? Here we have 
two assertions wholly independent of each other, the latter being no 
sequence at all from the former, although represented as such. It might 
not be difficult to cull such flowers of logic out of our modern transcenden- 
tal theology, but the clear-headed writer of this epistle cannot be suspected 
by a judicious reader to be guilty of any such silly triffing. To make out 
such an analogy, he should have spoken of the death of Moses as the rati- 
fication, whereas he immediately mentions that of bulls and goats. If it 
be said that the logical connection of @ev, hence, is with verse 15, the next 
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two being parenthetical, then the train of thought will be as follows: ‘The 
atonement of Jesus having been made by his death, and thus the new 
Christian covenant established, the former was therefore ratified by blood.’ 
Kuinoel proposes this interpretation, “The connection is as follows: in 
order to sanction the new covenant, the death of Christ is necessary ; 
wherefore, the old, which was an adumbration of the new, was established 
by shedding the blood of victims.” And Stuart acquiesces, in nearly the 
same words, “The course of thought, as it stands connected with ver. 15, 
seems to be this: ‘the new covenant of redemption from sin was sanc- 
tioned by the death of Jesus ;’ consequently, or wherefore, the old covenant, 
which was to be a type of the new, was sanctioned by the blood of vie- 
tims.” And he adds: “In this way of interpretation, vs, 16, 17, are to 
bé considered as a parenthesis, the matter of which merely amplifies and 
illustrates the declaration contained in ver. 15.” This view does certainly 
suggest a thought of much interest and truth, namely, that the Mosaic sac- 
rificial system was divinely instituted with direct reference to the future 
sacrifice of Christ. It was his death, regarded prospectively, which led to 
the establishment of the Mosaic covenant. But however important and 
true this is, the apostle’s analogies in this epistle are always drawn out the 
other way, namely, from the old dispensation to the new, from the blood 
of the former covenant to the death of Christ ; whereas this supposed logi- 
cal connection would be the very reverse of the writer’s invariable order. 
The connection of “hence,” therefore, is with what immediately pre- 
cedes it, 

In view of these difficulties we may certainly adopt the sentiment of 
Tholuck, that “it will at least be thought justifiable in the expositor to 
attempt taking dza9frq, vs. 16, 17, in the usual sense.” I shall quote the 
remarks of this able commentator : “Two circumstances appear entirely 
opposed to the signification covenant; 6 dadéjevo¢ must denote the victim, 
and én vexpoic be rendered over, in the case of slain victims, Both certainly 
present difficulties ; still these are not greater than that which arises, on 
the other hand, from the interruption of the context. So far as a victim 
ratifies the covenant, we say, it establishes it. The masculine gender does 
indecd appear to be against such a view. But suppose the author to per- 
sonify the victim, and to regard it as a mediator, Might he not do this the 
more readily, inasmuch as in the new covenant, it was a man who took the 
place of the victim. The dead, 6 vexpéc, in Greek as in German does cer- 
tainly denote, when used as a substantive, only human dead, corpses of 
men. See Blomfield, seven against Thebes, ver. 1015. But why should 
we not take the word as neuter, thus making it signify carcasses in general, 
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ment was dedicated without blood. 
For when Moses had spoken every 19 
precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of 
calves and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book, and all the 


people, saying, This is the blood 20 


whether of men or beasts? In the later Greek 7d vexpév was used in the 
sense of 73 77a, as, for example, 7d vexpdv Tod quaiorov, Plutarch, Vita 
Dionis, cap. 35, 7d vexpad rv Svyarépwr, Narr. Amat. 3,73.” "Ent may 
then mean ‘on the ground, condition of, as in Phil. iii, 9, where Storr ren- 
ders it “ sub conditione.”—épea9ar may be translated, éo introduce, bring 
forward. The necessity referred to is that which results from common and 
long established usage. 

On the whole, then, it appears to me that we cannot abandon this view 
of the passage. It is certainly true that it is God who makes or ratifies or 
establishes a covenant; and the very Greek word here twice rendered 
“ testament” in our translation, we have in the form of a verb in viii. 10 
rendered “ J will make” in reference to God’s establishing the Gospel cove- 
nant. But the same is eminently true of man’s salvation. It is God alone 
who is “ the Saviour ;” and yet the ministry and baptism are said to save, 
See Rom, xi. 14, 1 Cor. ix. 22, Jude, 23, 1 Pet. iii, 21. On the same 
principle, the victim by whose death a covenant was ratified and estab- 
lished may be represented by the very term, which, in strict propriety of 
language, is only applicable to God himself, 

18. The first or former evidently relates to the da9/u7, just mentioned 
as also in ver. 1. 

19-22. The author refers here to various ceremonies that were per- 
formed on various occasions under the law, and perhaps too at the conse- 
eration of the tabernacle and of Aaron and his sons. See Exod. xxiv. 
xxix. 1-21, xl., and other similar places, a particular detail of which is given by 
Stuart. Some of the circumstances here specified are not mentioned in the 
law. It contains no statement of the sprinkling of “the book,” and there- 
fore certain interpreters have attempted to connect this word grammatically 
with “the blood” before spoken of, and to govern it by the participle which 
is translated “he took.” But this is quite unnecessary, and would require 
either a rejection of the copulative that follows the word, which would be 
altogether without authority, or to give it the unnatural meaning of even. 
Such sprinkling of the book of the law and the other circumstances alluded 
to are natural, and they are introduced as matters evidently well known. 
‘The writer may reasonably have presumed them to have taken place, or 
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22 of the ministry. And almost all 
things are by the law purged with 
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blood; and without shedding of 
28 blood is no remission. Ié was there- 


his acquaintance with them may have been traditionary.—In ver. 22, yed6v 
qualifies révra: “ Almost all things ;” because some were purified by water, 
and some few by fire. See Levit. xvi. 26, 28, and Num, xxxi, 28, 24, 

23. “Patterns:” The Greek is the plural of the same word which in 
viii, 5, is rendered “example.” See the note there, It means representa- 
tions, and is used to express the Jewish tabernacles with their appropriate 
appliances for sacred service. It was necessary by divine appointment 
that these should be ceremonially purified, and thus made fit for the uses 
for which they were designed, by such sacrifices and rites as had just been 
noted. In Levit. xvi, mention is often made of atoning for or purifying 
the holy place and the altar. See vs. 16, 18, 20, 28. In the first of these 
verses the reason given is especially worthy of note: “Because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because of their transgressions in 
all their sins.” This harmonizes with the fact, that in the last “ the atone- 
ment” made for “the sanctuary, the tabernacle, and the altar,” is imme- 
diately followed by “an atonement for the priests, and for all the people of 
the congregation.” It seems to intimate that every thing connected with 
sinful and impure humanity is considered as in some measure partaking of 
its infection, 

«But the heavenly :” Not “things,” which the Greek does not require, 
but holy places, éyta. This must be understood from the next verse, which 
shows also that “the heavenly” places and “heaven itself” are identical. 
‘We have the same usage in Eph, i. 8, 20, ii. 6, iii, 10, vi. 12, where the 
adjective plural is employed for the noun, and is so translated in the 
Peshito Syriac, namely, “heaven.” Our English translation has “heavenly 
places,” except in the last instance, where without sufficient reason it sub- 
stitutes “high.” The “better sacrifices,” Svoiaic, are certainly the one 
sacrifice of Christ, which is elsewhere invariably expressed in the singular. 
See ver. 26, x. 12, 14. Peile translates, “some better sacrifice,” and re- 
marks in a note, “such, agreeably to classical usage, is the exact force of 
the indefinite plural Svatacc, Angl. some sacrifice or other.” But he gives no 
citations or references to sustain the statement. The plural may be here 
used in view of the multitude of Jewish sacrifices, and in order to intimate 
the infinite superiority to all of them of Christ’s one offering. And thus 
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Hugo de Sancto Caro: “ With better sacrifices: that is, the sacrifice of 
Christ. But he employs the plural number, because Christ is signified by 
all those legal sacrifices which purified.” Compare the use of “ baptisms” 
in vi. 2, Such a use of the plural when an individual is intended may be 
found in classical writers. Thus Virgil has, generos externis ab oris, qui 
nostrum Nomen in astra ferané, although neas only is meant, 270, 
272. Also in xii. 658, Quos generos vocet. And in xi, 496, fremit cervicibus 
is used of liber equus. Instances of the same usage occur in Greek writers, 
from whom it is sufficient to cite one or two passages. In Homer we have 
rééa and dyéwv used for a single bow and chariot, Iliad, iii. 17,29; and 
Anacreon expresses the back of one bull by vérore, Ode 35th, Barnes’ Edi- 
tion, Lond. 1784, p. 108, top. 

The chief point of difficulty in this verse is, that heaven seems to be 
“represented as needing purification by Christ’s sacrifice. Doddridge re- 
marks that “heaven would have been, as it were, polluted by the entrance 
of such sinners as went into it, had not the blood of Christ intervened.” 
But this way of speaking is very loose and inaccurate, What “sinners 
went” (or rather could have gone,) “into heaven,” without the. interven- 
tion of the blood of Christ? The idea of pollution in such a connection 
presumes something which, in the very nature of things, is impossible. 
The simple solution of the difficulty is, that the verb “purify,” which re- 
lates directly to the tabernacles, the representations, is applied indirectly, 
and by a figure of speech called zeugma,* to the heavenly realities, and 
conveys in each case the idea of making accessible or available to the 
necessary purpose, The Scriptures abound with instances of this figure, 
though from various causes they are often unobserved, ‘Thus we have in 
Hosea ii. 18, “1 will break the bow and the sword and the battle,” where 
the idea of breaking is to be confined to “the bow and the sword,” and the 
verb as applied to “ battle” means destroy, bring to an end. So in Isa. Ixii, 
4, the word “marry” is applied figuratively to the country, expressing the 
idea of being inhabited, the connecting thought being that of numerous 
progeny, as if it had been said, thy country shall be in a married state ; 
and in the next verse the same word denotes habitation, possession, enjoy- 
ment. In Lukei. 64, we have, “and his mouth was opened and his tongue ;” 
where our translators have removed the seeming inapplicability of the 
verb by adding “loosed,” which is not in the Greek. Col. ii. 20 affords a 


* From (ebyveut, to join, because the one verb is grammatically joined to two nouns, 
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most striking illustration of this principle, where angels as well as men are 
said to be reconciled by Christ, while the meaning is, that both are thus 
brought together into one holy company, the proper reconciliation being 
intended only of men. Compare the important parallel place in Eph. i. 
10; also iii. 15, and Heb. 22. The figure is often employed in the 
Latin and Greek classics, and the best German writers avail themselves of 
it to a degree which our stricter English usage would hardly allow. Thus 
Schiller, in his eleventh letter on his Don Carlos, uses the verb herunter- 
blicken, to look down, both in reference to a lofty ideal of virtue and to a 
Sriend intended to be benefitted by the exercise of it.* A striking instance 
is to be found of the combination of this figure with an idiomatic expres- 
sion in Buerger’s Poem on the Sparrow: Da wird nicht Hund und Hahn 
nach krachn ;f meaning, ‘not a soul will care about it, but literally rendered, 
‘there neither dog nor cock will crow.’—The meaning therefore of the 
clause in the epistle is simply this: that heaven has been made accessible 
by the sacrifice of Christ. By it all impediments to the free entrance of 
penitent sinners have been removed. 

In order to illustrate still further what has just been said, I would 
request attention to our Saviour’s words, “I go to prepare a place for you,” 
John xiv. 2, and to the same expression in Heb. xi. 16, “God hath pre- 
pared for them a city.” As heaven can need no preparation, this language 
must be intended to express what was necessary to be done in order to 
ensure reception into a state of future and heavenly happiness, And, most 
probably, the same thought is intended by the words in Dan. ix. 24, “ to 
anoint the most holy.” They are generally supposed to relate to the 
divine commission of Jesus as the Messiah; and in this meaning the 
word “anoint” is used in Isa. Ixi. 1. Thus the Vulgate understands them, 
ut ungatur sanctus sanctorum, and the Syriac version explains them 
of the Messiah. But the phrase “most holy,” though of very frequent 
occurrence in the Old Testament, is never used of a person, It relates to 
very holy ¢hings, and particularly to the most holy place. This is prob- 
ably its meaning here, and the word anoint is figurative for consecrate, 
devote, prepare. Thus in Exod. xl. 9, 11: “ Thou shalt take the anointing 
oil and anoint the tabernacle and all that is therein, and shalt hallow it, 
and it shall be holy. And thou shalt anoiné the altar of the burnt-offering, 
and it shall be an altar most holy. And thou shalt anoiné the laver and 
his foot, and sanetify it.” To the same purpose Levit, viii. 11, and Num. 
vii. 1: He anointed the altar and all its vessels to sanctify them; Moses 


* Saemmtliche Werke, vol. xi. p. 383, 12mo, 1888. + Gedichte, p, 60, 
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had set up the tabernacle, and anointed it, and sanctified it.” The “man 
greatly beloved,” therefore, had a prophetic view of the great truth, that 
the Messiah by his “one sacrifice of himself once for all,” was to make 
accessible the holiest, even “ heaven itself.” 

24, “Made with hands:” that is, “ worldly” and imperfect, as before 
in ver. 11.—* Figures :” the word means what correspond to. It occurs but 
twice in the New Testament, here and in 1 Pet. iii, 21. In this latter 
place, it has the sense of our term anditype ; here, on the contrary, it 
means type, that is, figure, emblem, representation. 

25. “The holy place ;” signifying the most holy, as the same plural 
word is employed before. See on viii, 2.—Blood of others: rather, 
‘blood not his own,’ meaning, of course, that of the victims, “Two 
points of difference are here suggested between the Jewish offerings and 
that of Christ; the one that they were often repeated while his was made 
but once; the other that the high-priest presented the blood of goats and 
bullocks, but Jesus his own blood.” Stuart. 

26. “For then:” ézeZ, since, on that supposition, The first part of 
this verse is by some editors enclosed in a parenthesis, ‘This is not only 
unnecessary, but it weakens the impression which the clause is evidently 
intended to produce. ‘The apostle most clearly presumes that if Christ's 
offering were frequently repeated, his sufferings must also be repeated. 
The idea of a sacrifice of Christ offered in the eucharist, or indeed of any 
repctition of the one sacrifice of Christ which was made on the cross, never 
seems to have occurred to him. Te comnects sufferings with offering as a 
necessary concomitant. 

Certain Roman Catholic writers speak of the church as repeating 
Christ’s acts, I quote from a late author, whose work has made a very 
powerful impression on some susceptible minds, but which is characterized 
chiefly by plausibility, acuteness, and a remarkable talent in presenting 
the most favourable view of his own system, and a pleasant caricature of 
that which he opposes. “The church, considered in one point of view, is 
the living figure of Christ, manifesting, himself and working through all 
ages, whose atoning and redeeming acts it in consequence eternally repeats 
and uninterruptedly continues, The Redeemer is eternally living in his 
church,” The author particularizes by reference to the eucharist, announce- 
ment of the word, baptism, and other institutions, and then proceeds thus: 
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“If Christ, concealed under an earthly veil, unfolds to the end of time his 
whole course of actions begun on earth, he of necessity eternally offers 
himself to the Father as a victim for men.”* If the meaning were simply 
this, that the church in her religious services recals to the mind of her 
members, and thereby makes a vivid impression of what Christ while on 
earth personally did, we might place all this in the same category with St. 
Paul’s language to the Galatians, .“ before whose eyes Christ hath been 
evidently set forth, erucified among you,” iii. 1. And some of jt may 
bear this meaning. But not all; and by this intermingling of the Jigura- 
tive which contains a truth with the literal which is unfounded, the incau- 
tious reader is adroitly beguiled. “The church is the living figure of 
Christ,” and “he is eternally living” therein. But by what. process of 
reasoning does it follow, that “in consequence it repeats and continues his 
atoning and redeeming acts?” As well might it be said, that it repeats 
his creative acts, Who gave this “living figure” the right or power so to 
do? On what authority does the figurative Christ do over again what the 
real personal Christ once did, and what our apostle declares him to have 
done once for all? 

For the benefit of Protestants, to whom “it is a matter of much 
difficulty to form a clear conception of this dogma,” the author most 
kindly adds the following in order to “explain” (!) to them “the Catholic 
view.” “Christ on the cross has offered the sacrifice for our sins, But 
the church hath, at his command, (Luke xxii. 20,) substituted the Christ 
mysteriously present and visible only to the spiritual eye of faith, for the 
historical Christ now inaccessible to the corporeal senses. The former is 
taken for the latter, because the latter is likewise the former—both are 
considered as one and the same; and the eucharistic Saviour, éherefore (!) 
as the victim also for the sins of the world.”+ This is the substance of 
the explanation. Its logical power will be evident by a slight attention to 
the italicised words, The text in St. Luke contains no such command as 
is here asserted. The writer’s statements are, for the most part, a tissue 
of assumptions; and they can only appear plausible to one who is so dull 
as not to perceive, that he attempts to confound the personal Christ Jesus 
“who was born of the Virgin Mary and who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” with the figurative Christ, the church, which is called his body in 
consequence of its intimate and living union with him its head. This same 
writer says also that “in the church on earth, the works wrought by Christ 
during his earthly life, for the redemption and sanctification of mankind 


* Moehler's Symbolism, New York, 1644, p. 312, + Ibid, pp. 312, 313, 
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are, under the guidance of his Spirit, continued to the end of the world.” 
And, after speaking of the church as perpetuating Christianity in the world, 
he states that “the visible church, from the point of view here taken, 
is the Son of God himself everlastingly manifesting himself among men in 
a human form, perpetually renovated and eternally young, the permanent 
incarnation of the same, as in Holy Writ, even the faithful are called ‘the 
body of Christ.’"* Taken in its plain meaning, this latter passage implies 
an avowal of a species of pantheism. 

The pretence of repeating the Redeemer’s one and only offering in the 
sacrifice of the mass, is in most direct opposition to the doctrine of this 
epistle. Indeed the whole system of proper sacrifice, priest, and altar, 
apart from Christ's own personal being and action, is at variance with the 
teachings of the inspired author, and has no support in any ‘part of the 
New Testament. If Christ is offered more than once, he must suffer more 
than once. “The apostle assumes it as a conceded point, that no sacrifice 
takes place without death. It is an axiom of the Spirit, that the effusion 
of blood is essential to expiation.” Thus Calvin, with undeniable truth.¢ 
And most probably it is with a view to this, that the apostle immediately 
afterwards speaks of men’s dying only “once” as analogous to Christ’s 
having been but “once offered.” There is only one death for men on 
earth, and there is only one offering by Christ, and that implies his death. 

The following brief remarks of Cardinal Hugo are worthy of consid- 
eration, particularly by those who advocate a repetition of Christ's one 
sacrifice of himself. “It remains therefore that, once offered, he sufficed 
for the purgation even of those sins which had been committed from the 
beginning of the world, And here four things are to be noted. First, 
the sufficiency of the sacrifice ; inasmuch as he says, once, Rom. vi., Christ, 
being risen from the dead, dieth no more. The second relates to the time, 
in the end of the world (or ages;) that is, in the end of the times, The 
third is the efficacy of Christ’s passion or offering; for the putting away of 
sin. The fourth is the dignity of the sacrifice ; by the sacrifice of himself, 
he being both sacrifice and priest, and such a sacrifice being worthy of being 
presented in the divine presence.” It must be evident, that Cardinal 
Hugo here says nothing of the many offerings, or (which is equivalent,) 
the one repeated offering, which the church of Rome and others, who in 
this point sympathize with her, maintain to be presented to God in the 
holy eucharist in behalf of the living and the dead. But it is inconceiv- 


+ Moehler’s Symbolism, New York, 1844, pp. 332, 333, 
+t Commentarii in Omnes Epistolas 8. Pauli, &c., Amstel, 1668, fol. p. 560. 
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able that any author whose church-system involved such a doctrine, could 
here have consistently kept it out of view. 

“The end of the world:” Some crities regard the original phrase, 
ovrréheta TOY aléver, as denoting the confines of the ages or dispensa- 
tions, meaning the Jewish and the Christian. See Dr. Pye Smith on the 
Messiah, vol. ii. pp. 219, 220; also Schleusner on the word, and Peile’s 
note, Job xxvi, 10 in the Septuagint has been appealed to in support of 
this sense of ovyté/eca, but the reference is not decisive. It is better to 
retain our English version, “the end,” which is an undoubted signification 
of the word. The phrase may either be translated “ the end of the ages,” 
meaning the last age or dispensation, that is, the Christian; or the plural 
may be used as the singular, of which we have examples in ovpavde and 
o'pavol, odBBarov and o48Bara: thus the meaning will be, at the expi- 
ration of the Jewish age. The former view is, I think, to be preferred. 
Comp. 7é47 Tay alévev, in 1 Cor. x. 11,—The words, “by the sacrifice of 
himself,” may be connected with the clause “to put away sin,” and thus 
they will express the means of removing it. But most probably and in 
accordance also with the Greek, their closer connection is with the verb 
“hath appeared ;” and this appearance may be regarded as continued 
during the whole pericd of Christ's dispensation. ‘The meaning will then 
be as follows: “But now once, in the last of the dispensations, in order to 
put away sin he hath appeared (or been made manifest, reparépwrat,) 
partly on arth, but chiefly in heaven, by or along with the offering of. 
himself? The manifestation of Christ is principally in that everlasting 
life of his in which he ever maketh intercession for us. This view of the 
verse is confirmed by the verb, “to appear,” éu@arabjvar, in the 24th 
verse, That the word employed in the former verse is elsewhere used of 
Christ's appearance on coming on earth, as Kuinoel says (See 1 Pet. i. 20, 
1 John iii, 5, 8,) is no valid objection to this more comprehensive view. 
The meaning here is to be settled by the context, 

27, 28. The analogy requires no illustration, To undergo death 
once is the unavoidable lot of mortals, and once did Christ voluntarily 
offer himself to take away sins, The subsequent “ judgment” appears to 
be introduced rather for a practical effect, than as having any direct 
bearing on the general train of thought; and it arises naturally from its 
connection with death. Christ’s second appearance, it is said, shall be 
“without sin.” If this translation were admitted, the apostle can hardly 
be supposed metely to express the thought, that he will be sinless, This 
would be frigid, particularly as he was so at his first coming and during 
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his earthly sojourn, ‘The idea would probably be, that his second coming 
will be disconnected from sin and without any reference to it; it will’ be 
for the salvation of those who in faith and patience are waiting fur him. 
But the original word bears the sense of sin-offering. See Schleusner’s 
Thesaurus Vet. Test. under dwapréa. And this agrees better with the 
context and general sentiment of the epistle. At his first coming he offered 
himself once for all; his second will be without any repetition of his offer- 
ing, as the one before made was in all respects sufficient and satisfactory. 

In the account of the services of the day of expiation, the law directs 
that, after the high-priest has performed all the ceremonies in the most holy 
place, “he shall come forth, and offer his burnt-offering and the burnt-offer- 
ing of the people, and make an atonement for himself and for the people.” 
Levit. xvi. 24. This seems to imply that what had before been done in 
the most holy place was imperfect, and that atonement both for the high- 
priest and for the people was still necessary. Perhaps the author of the 
epistle may have this fact in view, and intend to suggest the contrast. be- 
tween the inadequacy of the Jewish atonement made in the most holy 
place, and the sufficiency of Christ’s presentation of his offering in heaven. 
The high-priest comes from the holiest, and offers an atoning sacrifice ; 
Christ comes from heaven, but makes no further atonement. That he had 
already done most effectively. He comes now to save the pardoned. And 
it is not unlikely, that in another point a comparison implying similarity 
may be intended. Doubtless the religious Hebrew waited piously without 
the holy places for the appearance of the high-priest, as the people waited 
for the priest Zechariah, Luke i, 21. And thus the true Christian will de- 
youtly wait for the second appearance of his great high-priest and inter- 
cessor from the most holy place in heaven. 

x. 1. “Shadow” is in contradistinction to “image.” The words are 
figures, taken either from painting or sculpture. Our translators appear to 
haye had in view the latter case. According to the former, the reference 
will be to the artist’s rough sketch and to the completed portrait. In 
neither have we the reality itself, the living ‘man. This has suggested the 
objection that thus the author makes the law to be a figure of a figure, the 
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shadow of a statue or the outlines of a picture, But this presumes the 
shadow, oxéa, to be introduced as the representation of the image, elxdv, 
which the author does not say. What he does say is simply this, that, al- 
though the law was an adumbration of future good things, it was but an 
imperfect adumbration. Still, it cannot be denied that the future good 
things of which it is said to have been this imperfect adumbration, are in 
part. those which have actually been already realized, The true solution 
of any difficulty in this connection is this, that the good things promised in 
the former dispensation are those that appertain to Messiah and his king- 
dom, and that they begin here on earth and continue eternally in heaven, 
This is a most important truth, and may serve to explain much which 
otherwise scems obscure. Hence it is said that the believer “hath ever- 
lasting life” alveady, that he is already “glorified.” John iii. 36, Rom. viii. 
30. Hence it is that St. Paul, quoting language from Isaiah which relates 
in its full and ultimate signification to the bliss of heaven, applies it to 
divinely revealed knowledge communicated to him and his coadjutors. 
Isa. Ixiv. 4, 1 Cor. ii. 9,10, And hence in Col. ii, 17, the “shadow” is 
contrasted with “the body,” the reality, the possession and enjoyment of 
which is now entered upon.— Those” better, the same “sacrifices,” mean- 
ing in kind and nature. “Year by year:” referring, as in ver. 3 also, to 
the day of atonement before mentioned. “Continually :” during the whole 
dispensation. See on vii. 8, “Perfect :” as explained on vii. 11. The 
verse is introduced with “for,” which is illative of what has just been said. 
The Jewish dispensation was merely prefigurative, and its services and 
offerings were constantly repeated, and therefore it was incompetent to 
bring its worshippers into a condition of perfection. The tense which is 
here used may be regarded as the historical present. 

2. Our translators have very properly read ove after émeZ, which has 
very strong external authority. “Conscience” is used in the sense of con- 
sciousness, meaning apprehension of wrath and punishment, 

4, Whitby has an important note on ver. 14, to show why the legal 
sacrifices could not take 'away sin, The inadequacy of such sacrifices to 
sustain God’s honour and to vindicate his moral government, is the princi- 
pal reason. 
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5-7. “Wherefore :” on account of this impossibility. The quotation 
which immediately follows is from Ps, xl. 6-8. It agrees with the Septu- 
agint, (xxxix.) except in the substitution of the last word of ver. 6, évd6xy- 
gac, for another of similar meaning, #rqaac, or as some copies read 
&qrnoac, then didst ask or seek. In the Hebrew wehave, as in our 
English translation, “ mine ears hast thou opened,” for which the Greek is, 
“a body hast thou prepared me.” Critics have resorted to various 
methods of accounting for this rendering of the Septuagint. Some have 
conjectured that the Hebrew text used in preparing this translation varied 
somewhat from our present copies, and indeed it would only require a 
slight alteration to allow such a version. If, instead of the present reading 
pri, the copy had read 513 1 or m3 1, its translation might have been 
elicited from these words. Others, supposing the Psalmist to allude to 
the law in Exod. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17, which required the servant who 
bound himself to become his master’s for life, to have his ear pierced 
with an awl, consider the word o@ja as equivalent to permanent servant 
or slave, as it was sometimes used by the Greeks, and regard the clause as 
denoting the speaker’s entire devotion of himself to God as his obedient 
servant, Thus the general idea would be the same as that of our correct 
translation, “mine ears hast thou opened,” that is, ‘thou hast made me 
docile and submissive, and this would be expressed in the Septuagint by a re- 
ference to the law. But the Hebrew word here used is not the same as that 
of the command referred to. It means ¢o dig out, and thus to remove any 
obstruction which might impede a ready perception of and obedience to 
precept; whereas the other is, to bore through, And further the law 
limited the operation to one ear, but the Psalmist speaks of both, If 
therefore the Greek translators were governed by this view of the mean- 
ing, they undoubtedly mistook it. But this can hardly have been their 
view, for the Greek does not express it, Even assuming this sense of body, 
the meaning would rather be, ‘thou hast prepared for me a devoted and 
permanent servant,’ not ‘thou hast prepared me to become,’ or, ‘ to be such a 
servant. Others again have conjectured that the original Greck word was 
ria, ears, and that previously to the writing of the epistle, oda, body, 
had accidentally been substituted for it. Thus what was at first in the 
Septuagint, ‘ears hast thou prepared to me; that is, “mine ears hast thou 
prepared,’ became altered into “a body hast thou prepared for me.” 

Whatever may have given rise to this reading in the Septuagint, the 
author of the epistle quotes the Greck text as he finds it, But it by no 
means follows that he thereby stamps this translation of the clause with 
the seal of his authority. ‘The bearing of the quotation om his argument 
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or statement does not depend upon this clause, but upon the whole passage. 
It is true he does afterwards, ver. 10, speak of the offering of Christ’s body, 
adopting the word here employed. But this was perfectly natural. It 
suited his purpose exceedingly well, although most certainly it was not 
essential to it. The New Testament contains many such cases of adhe- 
rence to the letter of the Septuagint, either to express the writer’s own 
thought, or where the force of the quotation lies in its general statement 
and not in every particular. Of the former class we have an instance in 
Eph. iv. 26,* and of the latter in this passage and in viii, 9. 

But the applicability of the quotation is the most important point. 
Does the apostle accommodate? or does he put his own representation of 
Messiah’s mind and will in the Psalmist’s language? or does the Psalmist 
himself speak im the person of the Messiah, and the apostle apply his 
language according to the meaning intended by the Spirit who prompted 
the Psalm? ‘The composition itself and the comection and purport of the 
quotation must be carefully considered, in order to enable us to form a 
right judgment in the case. 

The views already expressed on the subject of accommodation,t will 
of course prepare the reader to expect that, in the present instance, its 
application cannot be advocated. Accommodation is not necessary, and 
therefore not admissible. Which of the other alternatives should be 
adopted is not positively certain, The whole Psalm may be explained 
without any violence to the meaning of the words, or to the unity of its 
general contents, or to the analogy of Scripture, solely in reference to 
David, or some Hebrew of proper thought and feeling, whose religious 
and spiritual character had raised him above a merely external system of 
rites and ceremonies to the spiritual truth and fulness which they adum- 
brated. And that there were such under the Mosaic system is certain 
from many intimations in the Old Testament, of which it may be sufficient 
to refer to the 50th and 119th Psalms; which are nothing more than a 
development of the words of Hosea, “I desired merey and not sacrifice,”t 
or of Jeremiah, “I spake not unto your fathers concerning burnt-offer- 
ing or sacrifices, but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my 
voice ;”§ a sentiment which Samuel had long before endeavoured to im- 
press on the mind of Saul in the words, “ to obey is better than sacrifice.” 
The Psalm therefore may deseribe cither David or some other pious 
Hebrew in deep distress, waiting on God in faith and patience and thank- 


* Soo the remarks on Quotations, above, p. 28, t vi 1 1Sam, xv. 2, 
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ing him for deliverance. Under the influence of his grateful feelings, he 
refers to God’s multiplied benefits which are beyond human computation. 
As a suitable return all external services of sacrifice and offering are in- 
competent; and they are not desired by the spiritual author of all good 
things. Therefore docility, attention to the divine will, submission and 
perfect obedience, holy fruits of a heavenly influence, are freely offered as 
acceptable and “reasonable services.” Impressed by this great truth, the 
speaker avows his determination. ‘I come! I offer myself, O God, “a 
living sacrifice” unto thee. My duty is prescribed to me in thy book, and 
my heart appreciates the excellence of its law. In accordance therewith 
have I acted without fear or hesitation. I have proclaimed internal 
religion, and announced thy truthfulness.” He then prays for a continu- 
ance of divine mercy; describes the distressed condition which bows him 
down; and concludes by a prayer of humility and faith. 

J can see nothing in the Psalm inconsistent with the view just stated. 
In it “ praise, trust, righteousness,” obedience to God’s will, are particu. 
larly cornmended, while “ sacrifice and offering” are represented as inferior. 
I cannot therefore acquiesce in the remark of Tholuck, that “what David 
here says goes far beyond the Old Testament degree of advancement,” 
unless with such limitations as the places before referred to compel us to 
admit, The speaker may be beyond the general “degree of advance- 
ment ;” but he is not beyond that of many individual cases, Objections 
to the exegetical outline just given are readily answered. ‘The words, “I 
come,” are certainly explicable of intention, of determination boldly and 
prominently avowed, It cannot be denied that the original word rendered 
« of me,” especially in connection with writing, may be translated to me, 
and thus the clause may express the thought just given: ‘my duty is 
prescribed to me.’ Although it is not the common meaning of the 
Hebrew preposition, yet we find it used in this sense in 1 Kings xi. 11, 
“which I have commanded thee,” literally, ‘¢ thee,’ and 2 Kings xxii. 13, 
“our fathers have fot hearkened to do according unto all that which is 
written concerning us,” better, ‘which has been prescribed to us,’ as the 
subject is the divine law. Stuart indeed demurs about admitting this 
meaning. He says that the Hebrew “ may be rendered with about equal 
significancy, which was written in respect to us or concerning us, that is, for 
our sake or to regulate our duties.” What do these last words mean, but 
to prescribe to us a law? His explanation then is the very meaning of 
which he just before says, “I must still doubt!” The same preposition 
is thus used also in Gen, ii, 16, and Ezra i, 2, though not with the verb ¢o 
write. The Koran too employs it in this sense, and, what is particularly 
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worthy of notice, in connection with this verb: “War (or slaughter) is 
prescribed (commanded) fo you :”—“if war be written (prescribed, com- 
manded) fo you."* 

On the supposition now that the Psalm relates wholly to David or 
some other pious Hebrew, the apostle may here quote it to express his 
own train of thought. His meaning may be as follows: ‘On account of 
the inadequacy of external offerings, the Messiah, on his entrance into the 
world, expresses what the Old Testament in the 40th Psalm and elsewhere 
declares, namely, that such sacrifices and offerings as pertained to the old 
dispensation were not the services particularly pleasing to God, which on 
the contrary are submission and obedience. ‘And therefore he avows his 
determination to do God’s will in accordance with what had been prescribed 
to him’ The will of God, which in this view the Messiah will declare his 
readiness to suffer and to do, implies of course his devotion to death as a 
sacrifice for sin; and thus the idea in the quotation cotresponds with the 
prominent one of the epistle, namely, the inadequacy of Jewich sacrifices 
and the necessity of some better offering: and this not merely to satisfy 
justice and honour the divine law, but also to secure ability to enable the 
Deliever to lead a life of holy moral obedience. 

The volume referred to is, most probably, the Pentateuch, David 
could hardly have any other in view. Scarcely any other portion of the 
Bible had in his time been made public, and none to which such allusion 
could possibly be made. The word rendered volume is properly the head 
or ‘op part of the rod on ‘which the book, that is, the manuscript, was 
rolled, and is used by a figure for the roll itself, ‘The Hebrew is rold and 
this is properly expressed in one of the old Greek versions, that of Aquila. 
In Ezek, iii. 1, “eat this roll,” we have in the Septuagint the Greek word 
which is here used, and so in the next verse, 

Still it must be granted that, on this theory of the interpretation and 
application of the Psalm, the author's fundamental and leading idea is 
only implied, not directly asserted in the quotation, Let us then consider 
whether the Psalm is not susceptible of such a direct application as the 
use made of the quotation may seem to require. 

In forming a judgment respecting the application of certain Psalms to 
the Messiah, two errours are to be avoided. It is not to be assumed that a 
Psalm is prophetic of the Messiah because the language would suit him, 
nor denied to be so because it would suit others. The last remark may 
bear upon the 40th Psalm. This may be applicable to David or some 
pious Hebrew in distress; but it would be wholly unwarrantable to infer 

* Sura IT. ver. 216, 47, Marracei’s Edition, fol. Patay. 1098, pp. 74, 90, 
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that therefore it could not have been intended of Christ. He was the 
most pious of all Hebrews and the most distressed ; and theyefore lan- 
guage suited to the character and condition of the former may be most 
appropriate to the latter. In this Psalm, therefore, the Messiah may 
express submission, patience, faith in trial, and joy also in deliverance. 
In the latter part he may return to the feeling and state of mind which 
elicited the former. The theory of Venema, Seiler, Dathe and others, 
that in the former and latter parts David is the speaker, and that. Messiah 
is introduced in the intermediate portion, cannot be sustained. To omit 
other reasons, it is not credible that the words in ver. 9, “I have not 
withheld my lips,” and “ withhold not thou thy mercies from me,” in ver. 11, 
in both of which the Hebrew verb is the same, ‘and ought to be so trans- 
lated, can be intended of different persons, If the Psalm is Messianic, the 
Messiah may be the speaker throughout. ‘The “iniquities” which, accord- 
ing to our English translation, he laments, are most probably afflictions. 
This meaning best agrees with the context, and that the Hebrew word 
is so used is undeniable, and is indeed affirmed by Kimchi and the best 
Hebrew commentators. One instance of this meaning occurs in 2 Sam. 
xvi. 12.* Indeed, if it were-certain that the 40th Psalm had no reference 
to the Messiah, this would be the best translation of the word, The 
peculiar applicability of the expression, “1o, I come,” to the Messiah is 
self-evident; and although the next clause does bear the exposition above 
given, ‘prescribed ¢o me,’ yet the more usual sense of the preposition is 
that which the Septuagint gives and which the apostle has followed, “ of” 
or “concerning.” In the Pentateuch, which, as I have temarked, is doubt- 
less the book referred to, “ Moses spake of” Christ, as he himself declares.+ 
His “ delight to do God’s will” is illustrated by the fact that he “came 
down from heaven” for that very purpose.t His public proclamation of 
religion was exemplified in the whole course of his ministry. The 
Psalmist therefore may personate the Messiah, and the poem contains 
nothing which is inconsistent with the theory that it is entirely Messianic. 
If now this theory be admitted, the conclusion arrived at will be this, 
that the apostle’s application and interpretation have determined the sense, 
of which antecedently we might not have been fully certain. But, even if 
the Psalm were originally intended of David or of some other pious 
Hebrew, still it may also have been intended ultimately of Christ. The 
chief objection to such a twofold application will be, that, in this case, one 
word at least of the original Hebrew must comprehend two meanings, 
namely, fo and concerning me.—On the whole, therefore, the result most 


# Seo Jowish Rabies, p. 125, note J. + John v. 46. + John vi. 38, 
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Above, when he said, Sacri- Sede, 73 9éAnud cov. ’Avérepov Aéyov' 8 
fice and offering and burnt-offerings re Suctav Kat mpoagopa» Kad SAoKav- 
and offering for sin thou wouldest réjara xa? rep? duapriag bx 496% 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein; aac obd? eidixnoag: (altweg Kara Tov 

9 which are offered by the law; then vopov poagépovrau) Tre eipneev* 9 


said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, 


id06, jxw 70d roujoas rd 9éAqud oov. 


dvaipet 7d xpdrov, ba 7d deérepov 


O God. He taketh away the first, 


in accordance with analogy seems to be this: to consider David as speak- 
ing of himself and the apostle as introducing the Messiah expressing his 
determinations and feelings in the royal language ; or else, to regard the 
whole Psalm as such an exposition by the Messiah himself. On this last 
theory, the contrast between the Jewish sacrifices and that of Christ will be 
both between the inability of the former to afford sufficient satisfaction to 
God’s moral government, and the perfection in this respect of the latter, 
and also to the security which this affords of divine assistance to live a 
holy life, of which the others could afford no pledge or promise. Compare 
Rom. viii. 4, where the result of the atonement of Christ, the very thing 
which the preceding verse had declared that “ the law could not do,” is said 
to be this, “that the righteousness of the law,” that is, as the context 
shows, moral obedience, “ might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit.” 

8. “ When he saith:” or rather, ‘he saith’ The original is in the 
participial form, which is here employed, as in Hebrew, to express the 
present tense. 

9, 10. “ The first :” that is, the external sacrifices and offerings of the 
law. “The second :” that is, his own all-sufficient sacrifice, bringing recon- 
ciliation to God, and procuring abundant “grace to help our infirmities.” 
To do what both could and would produce this result was the will of God; 
and therefore in accordance with this will, and by the one offering of 
Christ, we are sanctified, that is, atoned for and placed in a relation through 
which we may be abundantly supplied with divine aid. Compare note 
on ii. 11. 

11, 12. Several expressions in these verses are antithetic, “Every 
priest” and “this one ;” “ standeth” and “ sat down ;” “the same sacrifices” 
and “ one sacrifice ;” “ daily, often,” and “ forever.” The intention of the 
author is self-evident.—* This man :” better, ‘ this one,’ as the word man is 
not in the text, and the efficacy of the offering must not be limited to the 
human nature merely, The word, whether the true reading be dvtog or 
évrog is antithetic to “ every priest.”—Crities differ as to the best punc- 
tuation of this verse. Many editors connect “ forever” with “sat down.” 
This accords with our common English editions, and is preferred by Stuart 
to another punctuation which connects it with “ sacrifice.” Tholuck, with 
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10 orjop. "Ev $ SeAjpare hytaopévor to- 
pav bd the xpospopig Tob odparoc 
11 ‘Insod Xpiarod ébémak, Kat nag piv 
lepede Eornke Ka? hyépav 2evrovpyav 
kal rae abrig modAdnue xpoopépav 
Suoiag, airivec obdéxore Sévavtac Te- 
12 pueheiv dpapriag* obrog 6é, lav bmdg 
dpapriay mposevéyxag Svotay ele 0 
dimverde, Exiidicev kv def tod Se0d, 
13 7d Aourdv exdexdpevoc bac redGaw ot 
&x9p0i abrod tmondduoy rav modav 
14 airod. Mid yao xpoogopG rerehelu- 
nev ele rd duyvente rove dyeaouévous. 
Maprupet d? fyiv xat rd mvedpa 7d 
yor pera yag 7 mpoeipnxévac’ abrn 
4 Scadijxn, jv dtaPjoouae mpde abrode 
pera rac huépar exeivac, Aéyer wbpiog* 
Sidod¢ vépove pov éxd xapdiac airay, 


u 
1 


Ba 


that he may establish the second. 
By the which will we are sanctified, 10 
through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once forall, And 11 
every priest standeth daily min- 
istering, and offering oftentimes 
the same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins. But this man, after 12 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God; from henceforth expecting 13 
till his enemies be made his foot- 
stool: For by one offering he hath 14 
perfected for ever them that are 
sanetified. Whereof the Holy 15 
Ghost also is a witness to us: for 
after that he had said before, This 16 
is the covenant that I will make 


xa én rév diavowv airdv éxtypdyo with them after those days, saith 


the Lord; I will put my laws into 
their hearts, and in their minds will 


VI abrovc,—Kal tay duapredv abrav Kad 


better reason, I think, advocates the latter; because forever, continually, 
through the whole dispensation, in one word, so long as the mediatorial 
Kingdom of Christ shall last, which is intended by the original phrase eig 
70 denveéc,* “refers to the validity of the sacrifice, and also because it 
appears to stand in contrast to offen.” ‘Thus the apostle will mean that 
Christ, having offered his own infinitely valuable sacrifice, the efficacy of 
which is to last through all time, in contradistinction to the continually 
repeated sacrifices of the Jews, which were imperfect and temporary 
even in the influence which they had, sat down in rest and honour at 
God’s right hand. The phrase in ver. 14, “ perfected forever” is in favour 
of this connection. The meaning of “perfected” has been before explained. 

15. “ Whereof,” introduced by our translators, is implied in the text. 
The accurate rendering would be: ‘And moreover the Holy Spirit also 
attests (this) to us, The particles 6? and «at, when thus associated, gene- 
rally intimate some additional shade of meaning, and therefore may prop- 
erly be translated by and moreover. 

16, 17. The quotation is the same as that before in viii. 10, with a few 
verbal alterations of little or no importance. De minimis non curat 7d 
avévya.t Stuart regards the clause, “saith the Lord,” as the introdue- 


* Soe note on vii. 3, pp. 90, 9 

+ After writing this, 1 saw that Prof. Stuart had said the same thing in reference to the same 
fact : “Non refert verbum, sed ree ipsa.—De minimis non curat lez, say civilians in construing hu- 
man laws; and the maxim applies as well to the manner of diction in the Scriptures as in any other 


book.” The candid reader will ascribe the coincidence to the natural influence of truth on different 
minds. 
10 
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171 write them; and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more. 

18 Now where remission of these is, 
there is no more offering for sin. 


ray dvouiy abrav ob pi) wvno96 Eri. 
"Orov 82 dgeore robrwr, obKére mpoo- 18 
dopa rept épapriag. 


tion to the latter part of the sentence ; to speak technically, as the apodosis, 
the furmer being what the rhetoricians would call the protasis, But the 
circumstance, that these words are a part of the quotation and of the pro- 
phetic passage, is against this view. See Jer. xxi. 83, There is proba- 
bly an ellipsis of some brief and simple expression introductory to the 
remark in the next verse; something equivalent to he adds, or it follows. 

18. This verse expresses in few words the most important conclusion, 
which is sanctioned by the preceding statements and reasoning: ‘When 
perfect forgiveness is attained, any other sacrifice than that which has 
secured it cannot exist.’ The author and the Romanist are here directly 
at issue. 


SECTION V. 


Cuar. X, 19-89. 


THE OBLIGATION AND NECESSITY OF STEADFAST ADHERENCE TO THE GOSPEL 
INFERRED AND URGED. 


19 Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the 
20 blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way which he hath consecrated for 
us through the veil, that is to say, 
21 his flesh; and having a high-priest 
22 over the house of God; let us draw 


"Exovrec odv, ddeAgot, rappnotav ele 
thy elaodov rov dylwv ev 6 alpart 
Ina’, fv iveratvicer huty bddv mpbo- 
garov Kat Yoav, 6: rod Kataneréo- 
patos, Toit tart the capxdc abrod, 
rat lepéa pbyay bmi rav olxov rod 
Veod, mposepydueda perd ddydwig 


19 


‘Tue argumentative part of the epistle, so far as regards the leading topics, 
may now be considered as finished. Such an author, of course, must 
write logically, if he write at all. But the leading points are now disposed 
of, and what remains is chiefly inferential and practical. 

19-25. “The holiest ;” that is, heaven, as before explained. The 
“holdness” arises from the perfection of Christ’s one offering, as already 
stated.—The “ way” is said to be “ new,” because not before clearly made 
kmown and pointed out; and “living,” because continuing and permanent, 
‘This is the invariable idea of living when used figuratively, though it some- 
times may combine also another thought ; namely, that of communicating 
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xapdiac &v n2nposopia wiorews, éGfav- near with a true heart, in full assu- 

reouévor rag kapsiag dnd ovveidieews ance of faith, having our hearts 

movnpas nat Reovuévor rd odua béare sprinkled from an evil conscience, 

283 KadapG, katéxopev thy duodoyiav rie and our bodies washed with pure 
tdmidog dxduviy, (miorde ya9 6 éxayyer- water. Let us hold fast the profes- 23 

24 Ripevos,) Kad karavodpey GAdjhovg sion of our faith without wavering ; 

ele raposvoydv dydnne kat caddy fp- for he is faithful that promised; 
yor, wi) éykaraheinovtes rv émov- and let us consider one another, to 24 

vayoyiy éavrdr, Kaddc Fog tui, provoke unto love and to good 
GUE maoaxahodvres, kad roaotry wa2- works: not forsaking the assem- 25 

bling of ourselves together, as the 

manner of some is; but exhorting 


2 


R 


life. See John iv. 10, 14, vi. 51.—“Through the veil, that is to say, his 
flesh” The word flesh may be connected with ¢he way, and the meaning 
be, ‘through the way which his flesh hath established,’ that is, his atone 
ment, as the phrase “ my flesh which I will give for the life of the world” 
is used in John vi. 51. Or, the veil may be identical with his flesh, his 
body or rather human nature, as the word jlesh, is used in John i. 14. 
Thus the thought will be, that the human nature ‘of Christ, and the veil 
which scparated the holy from the most holy place, are in some respects 
analogous. Yet we must be cautious not to carry out the analogy too far. 
As the high-priest entered into the most holy place through the veil, so, 
only through or by means of Christ’s atonement can we enter into heaven, 
This is the principal point. It may also be implied, that, as the veil 
concealed the mysterious symbols from ordinary gaze even of the priests, 
while yet it was the medium through which alone they could be contem- 
plated; so the human nature of the Redeemer, while it prevented sinful 
man from looking directly at the infinitely glorious God, still gave him 
access by means of the all-sufficient atonement.—* House of God.” See 
iii. 2, 5, 6.—* Full assurance of faith :” that is, such full conviction of the 
understanding and satisfaction of the mind as result from a real and living 
faith Sprinkled” is a word taken from legal usage, meaning of course 
cleansed ; and the next words show the cleansing to be internal. Washed 
as respects the body’ this may refer to-baptism ; or it may be figurative, 
and the whole verse express complete purification of the entire man: 
Comp. 1 Thess. v. 28. Some have chosen to connect this clause with what 
follows thus: ‘washed &c., let us hold fast.’ But it is much more natural 
to join it to the preceding clause, ‘sprinkled, &e.—The “assembling” of 
ver. 25, is, no doubt, that for Christian worship, which some lukewarm 
disciples had neglected The day :” This expression is limited by some 
commentators to the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, the approach 
of which every true disciple might readily discern from evident signs. 
Others refer it to the great day of Christ’s future coming and of men’s 
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one another : and so much the more 
26 as ye see the day approaching. For 
if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice 
27 for sins, but a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the 
28 adversaries. He that despised Moses’ 
Jaw died without mercy under two 
29 or three witnesses: Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy, who hath 


Jov, bay Baérere tyyiovay Thy tué- 
pav, 'Exovaioc yig dapravévray 
huav werd 7d AaBelv ry éxiyvoow rie 
GAnSeiac, obxére rep duapriv dmo- 
Retmerat Svoia* goBepd dé rue Exdox) 
kpiaewc, Kat rupde Gphoc éoSiew pér- 
hovrog rove brevavriove. 'AVerfoac 
Tig vopov Moiséwe xuple olxtipuav 
Ent dvalv 9 rptat papruaw drodvjaxer* 
boy, doxeire, xelpovoc dswwdpoerae 
ryswpiag 6 rov vidv rob Yeod Kara 
marjoag, Kat 7d alua tig deadixne 
Kowwdy jynodpevoc, bv & hytdoOn, Kad 


trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he’ was sancti- 
fied, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace? 


final account. And others again explain it of the time of each individual’s 
death, which, in a practical.view, is to him equivalent to that great day. 
I see no sufficient reason why all these views may not be combined. 
And in 1 Cor. iti, 18, “the day” means most probably, any time of par- 
ticular trial which may be a test of character and conduct, but most 
especially the great day of future judgment. Such a sense is not double 
or treble or multifold, but one, although the particulars intended may 
be several. The phrases, “the day” and “the day of the Lord,” are used 
in reference to any occasions of remarkable divine interference, especially 
of a punitive kind ; and sometimes when there is no allusion at all to any 
coming of Christ. ‘The reader may satisfy himself by examining the places 
to which a concordance will refer him, 

26-81. The general train of thought in these verses is the same as that 
in vi. 4-6, The punishment that must follow a state of apostasy after having 
received a knowledge of the truth is presented to the Hebrew Christians as a 
warning —* Wilfully :” The context fully justifies this expression, although 
the original word does not necessarily denote more than willingly. The 
apostate who turns away from the only acceptable sacrifice, has of course 
none other to depend on, and must experience that divine indignation which 
is the natural consequence of sin unatoned for. The contemner of the law 
did not escape merited punishment; much less shall the apostate from the 
Gospel.—’En?, on (the testimony of)—“Two or three:” meaning suff- 
cient,—“ Trodden under foot” expresses the highest degree of contempt and 
hostility. ‘This and other phrases in this connection are fully illustrated by 
most suitable quotations by Peirce in loc.— The blood of the covenant :” 
that is, Christ’s which ratifies it—“ Common ;” of no more efficacy than 
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13 mveipa Tig xdptrog Evppicac ; 
80 Oidapev yap rdv eimdvra’ uot Exdin- 
ou, bya dvraroddau, héyee wipioc* kat 
dhuy* xbpioc xpwet tov 2adv abrod. 
81 GoBepdv 73 éumecciv ele xeipac Pod 
Gavroc. 

*AvapyvyoxesSe 82 rac mpbrepov 
iuspac, ev ale guriaSévreg roAdiy 
88 dPAnow ixepeivare radnuiror, roiTo 

pav dveubsopoig re Kal PAipeor Pearpi- 

Gouevor, toiro 62 xowavel Tov obrue 


32 


For we know him that hath said, 30 
Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. And 
again, The Lord shall judge his 
people. Zt is a fearful thing to fall 31 
into the hands of the living God. 

But call to remembrance the 32 
former days, in which, after ye 
were illuminated, ye endured a 
great fight of afifictions; partly, 33 
whilst ye were made a gazing- 


stock, both by reproaches and afftie- 
tions ; and partly, whilst ye became 
companions of them that were so 


that of any other individual or sacrifice——“ Was sanctified :” atoned for, 
as in ii, 11, where see note.— Spirit of grace :” the Holy Spirit who com- 
municates divine favour.—* We know,” &c. It is as if he had said, ‘God 
hath threatened vengeance on such despisers of his grace.” See Deut. xxxii. 
85.—The clause, “the Lord shall judge his people,” cannot. properly be 
explained of inflicting punishment, although this is the thought that per- 
vades the immediate context, and the word judge, kpiva, is often used for 
condemn, kataxpive, See, among other instances, John iii, 17, 18. ‘The 
connection in which the words stand in Deuteronomy, ver. 36, is at variance 
with such a meaning, “The Lord shall judge his people and repent him- 
The two clauses are evidently parallel, and. both 
imply favour and kindness, and this accords with the divine disposition and 
procedure towards his own. Peirce endeavours, but unsuccessfully, to 
prove the contrary. The word judge expresses also the idea of equitable, 
kind and merciful rale and protection. Hence it is said of the Messiah, 
“he shall judge the poor,” Ps, Ixxii, 4, Isa. xi. 4, that is, protect their 
interests, and defend them from oppression and wrong ; hence the command, 
“judge the fatherless,” Isa. i, 17, that is, espouse their cause; and hence 
also the phraseology, “ God the judge of all,” Heb. xii, 28, where the con- 
text requires the idea of a paternal and felicitous rule, the uniform opera- 
tion of such a law as naturally brings along with it the most perfect and 
happy liberty. In the midst of serious and awful warning, with what beau- 
tiful tenderness does the author throw in for the true Christian’s comfort, 
this little clause, “The Lord will judge his people!” He cannot neglect 
them. He will espouse and defend their cause. It is indeed his own. 
32-35. The writer, with his characteristic Christian amiability of dis- 
position, cannot say what might seem to be harsh, without such a qualifi- 
cation as the character and conduct of the persons addressed may at any 
time have merited. He therefore reminds these Hebrews who were in 


self for his servants :” 
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34 used. For ye had compassion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. 

35 Cast not away therefore your confi- 
dence, which hath great recompense 

36 of reward. For ye have need, of 
patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive 

87 the promise. For yet a little while, 


dvacrpegoptver yernSévrec* wat yag 84 
roig deouioig coveradjoare, Kal Thy 
dprayly rav imapyévrov ipcv perd 
Aapig mposedéiaase, ywdonovres Exe 
tavroic xpeirrova trapiw ty obpavoic 
kad pévovcav, Mi) droBédnre obv Thy 85 
rappnaian ipav, free Eyet juobarobo- 
ciay peydaqr. “Yroporig yay Exere 86 
xpelar, wa 7d Piqua rod Fob mouj- 
aavrec kopionode riv énayyeMay. "Ere 87 
yag mixpav boo door, 6 epxdpevoe iiger 


and he that shall come will come, 


danger of backsliding, of what had been their former spiritual condition, 
not only with the view of consoling, but also of animating them to stead- 
fastness of faith and to xenewed efforts, 

« Enlightened:” See note on vi. 4.—Todro piv—roiiro 62 “as to this— 
as to that, the same as partly—partly.” Robinson in odroc, 8.—* My 
bonds:” This passage cannot be urged in proof of St. Paul’s being the 
author of this epistle, although in 2 Tim, i, 16, we have the similar phrase, 
my chain;” for in place of deouoi¢ ov, my bonds, the common Greek 
reading, which also is preferred by many critics, there is weighty authority 
for substituting deopyiotc, the prisoners, which some of the best late editors 
have introduced, and which corresponds with the same word in xiii. 3. 
The reader will find it above, as in Hahn.— Knowing in yourselves 
that ye have:” The translation of the original, according to the usual 
reading, would rather be, ‘ knowing that you have in yourselves’ But 
most probably the preposition is not genuine, and the true translation is, 
“that ye have to (or for) yourselves.’ This is a pleonastic mode of 
expression not at all uncommon, Comp. John v. 26, 42, vi. 53, 61, xi. 38. 

36-89. “The promise:” that is, its accomplishment.—“ He that com- 
eth,” &e. Comp. on ver. 25.—Mexpdv 6oov saov is equivalent to very 
short indeed. It occurs in Isa. xxvi. 20, to which most likely there is an 
allusion, The expression here and in the next verse is taken from Hab. ii. 
8,4, though the arrangement of the language is altered. ‘The prophet assures 
those whom he addresses, that the prediction will certainly be accomplished 
and that soon; and, moreover, that while the proud, self-confident wants 
sincerity and uprightness, the just, the truly religious man will live by 
steady faith and confidence in God. ‘This same text is quoted in Rom. i, 
17, and Gal. iii, 11. The Septuagint has my, po’, after faith, meaning 
faith in me, according to the usual New Testament phraseology, méorug 
Inood yptorod, literally, ‘faith of? for ‘faith in Jesus Christ. Thus ~ 
we have, “by his knowledge,” for, ‘by our knowledge of him, in Isa, 
. 11; and in the Collect for Peace in our morning service, “in knowl- 
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88 Kad of xpoviel. 'O d Sixavog bx mio- 
rews Goeras* kad kav drooretAnrat, 
ode eidoxe? 4 yoy pov & air. 

89 'Hycic 62 ob« éopev droarodiic ele dri- 
Jewav, adhd miarewe ele meprroinow 
poxiis. 


and will not tarry. Now the just 38 
shall live by faith ; but if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him. But we are not 39 
of them who draw back unto per- 
dition, but of them that believe to 


the saving of the soul. 


edge of whom standeth our eternal life ;” which means that this life consists 
in our right knowledge of God. Comp. John xvii. 8, As the prophet 
is speaking of the truly religious man’s steady faith in God under appre- 
hended calamity, the Apostle’s application of his words in view of the ap- 
proaching trial is exceedingly apposite—“Any man draw back :” Our 
translators understand te, which is certainly an allowable ellipsis, Per- 
haps also they may have thought that the next verse favoured the intro- 
duction of such an expression, and thatif “draw back,” ‘vmoarévaqrat, were 
predicated of « the just,” 6 datos, it should be introduced by ‘ but if? éav 
4é, and not kat dv.. I cannot but think, however, that the most natural 
translation of the whole is to this effect: ‘the just shall live by faith, and if 
he draw back, &c, Diodati has so translated it, except that for and he has 
But : “ma se egli si sottre.” ‘The older English versions agree. Thus Wie. 
lif has: “my just man lyveth of feith, that if he with drawith hym silf;” 
‘Tyndale and Cranmer: “ the just shall live by faith, And if he with drawe 
him selfe ;” Rheims: “ my just liveth of faith, but if he withdraw himself.” — 
“yroaronie and tioTewe are abstracts for coneretes, and are correctly so 
rendered in our translation. Compare “election,” éxAoy#, in Rom. xi. 7, 
for elect, Salvation :” The Greek properly means ‘acquisition,’ and then 
‘ preservation. 
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SECTION VI. 


Cuar. XI. 


FAITH DEFINED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 


XI. Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not scen. For by it the elders 
3 obtained a good report. Through 
faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were 


ry 
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not made of things which do appear. 


Cuap. xi. The Apostle begins this most descriptive chapter by a definition 
of faith. It is rather to the essential character of this grace that he has 
respect, than to the objects on which it may have to act. 

1. “The substance :” rather, confidence, or sure expectation, that which 
gives being and substantial reality in the mind of the believer to what are 
the objects of his faith, The Greek word is used in the Septuagint as the 
translation of the Hebrew for “hope.” See Ps, xxxviii. 8; in the Hebrew 
xxxix, 8 (Eng.7.) Its derivation intimates its character as sustaining, 
supporting ; dréoraouc, what stands under. Cranmer’s Bible has “ sure 
confydence ;” the Geneva translation, “ground.” In iii. 14, 2 Cor. ix. 4, 
and xi, 17, it is employed in the sense of confidence,—“* The evidence :” or, 
rather what results from evidence, the conviction, persuasion of the truth of. 
The definition then is to this effect: ‘Faith is the confident expectation 
of objects hoped for, the firm conviction of the reality and truth of things 
which are not now to be seen.’ 

2. Maprvpéw, to bear witness, to testify, is used (like the verb, to visit,) 
either in a good or bad sense, to testify for, in favour of, or against. Here, 
as in the last verse of the chapter, it means the former.— The elders” are 
evidently the patriarchs, and other distinguished religious ancestors of 
the Hebrews. The author draws his illustrations from Old Testament 
history, beginning with the book of Genesis, and therefore goes back to the 
very first fact there recounted, 

8. It is faith in God which leads us to receive the scriptural account of 
the creation.— Worlds:” the Greek word is a literal translation of a 
usual Hebrew term, paby.—‘“‘ Were made :” Literally, were framed or 
prepared, Thus the original is used in Ps, Ixxili, Sept. (Ixxiv. Eng.) 16: 
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4 Kéiv xpoofveyse tO 9eG, be the euap- By faith Abel offered unto God a 4 
rupiin elvat Sixaioc, paprepoivroe éx? more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
roi¢ ddpore abrod rod Yeod" wal 6” by which he obtained witness that 

he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts; and by it he, being dead, 


“thou hast prepared,” established, made, xarqpriow, “the sun and the 
moon,” (or, “the light and the sun.”) Itis also used for repairing, restoring, 
&c., which, as Dr. Robinson says, “is the more common classic usage.”— 
“The word of God:” that is, the divine command or will.—The nega- 
tive particle may be connected with the immediately following participle, 
or with the verb at the end of the verse. The meaning will be nearly 
the same. The latter construction is the more usual; although the other 
may be preferable, if the description is drawn from the Septuagint of 
Genesis, The author does not assert that the visible objects of creation 
were made out of nothing ; (to use a popular phrase, which secms to 
intimate that nothing means something which is not!) Second Mace. 
vii. 28, which has often been cited in defence of this view, is not exactly 
parallel. There the words are, “of things which are not,” ode & dvtov 
(or é& ode 6vrwv.) Still less reason is there to consider the Apostle’s 
words as equivalent to é& vonrdv, meaning, the Platonic ideas, He has 
in his mind, most probably, the chaotic state of the substance out of which 
the creation described in Genesis was framed, as it is represented in the 
Septuagint version; although, writing perhaps from memory, he does not 
quote the exact words, still the thought may be the same. That version 
conveys the idea of ‘not clearly visible,’ or, ‘not to be looked at, dark, un- 
sightly materials, déparoc, parallel with pi) gacvouévev. The Scripture 
does not seem to say anything respecting the origin of the material of things. 
It speaks uniformly of the creation of previously existing substance into a 
harmonious world. And had this been duly considered, most probably it 
would have been perceived, that the usual geological objections to the ac- 
count in the Pentateuch are unfounded. The old Jewish interpretation of 
the first: verse of Genesis, which I have given from Jarchi in my Compan- 
ion to the book, p. 180, does certainly deserve to be candidly considered. 
It is simple, in harmony with the usage of the Hebrew language, and with the 
account of the creation wherever mentioned in the Bible. According to it, 
the translation and punctuation of the first words in Genesis Will be as fol- 
lows: ‘In the beginning of God’s creating the heavens and the earth, the 
earth was without form and void, (that is, in a chaotic state,) and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And (or but) the Spirit of God moved (or 
brooded) upon the face of the waters, (the apparently watery mass,) and 
God said, let there be light?” 

4, “Better sacrifice:” The reason uniformly given in the Scriptures 
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5 yetspeaketh. By faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, because 
God had translated him: for before 
his translation he had this testimony, 

6 that he pleased God. But without 
faith it is impossible to please him ; 
for he that cometh to God must 
beliove that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently 

7 seck him, By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things not seen 
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why Abel’s sacrifice was more acceptable than Cain’s, is the faithful and 


religious character of the one brother, and the want of it in the other. 


See 


1 Jobn iii, 12, It has been confidently said that Abel’s faith in an atoning 
Messiah prompted him to the choice of an animal sacrifice, by omitting to 
offer which Cain showed his infidelity. ‘The choice of the victim may have 
been the result of such faith, but there is no positive proof. For some 
additional remarks to this subject, I refer the reader to my Discourses 


son Prophecy, 


pp. 83, 34, and Companion to Genesis, pp. 203, 204. 


In 


attempting to show the superiority of Abel's sacrifice to Cain's, Owen even 
goes so far as to intimate that his fruits were “gathered raptim, without 
choice or judgment of what was most meet to be offered,” and hence he in- 
culeates the principle that “we are to serve God with the best that we 


have.” The intimation is not only unwarrantable, but censorious. 


“of” 


that is, respecting ; or, as ancient Jewish tradition reports and in accordance 
with analogy, on, (é7é,) by consuming the offering, as in the case of Elijah. 


See 1 Kings xviii. 88.—“By it:” his faith. 


It is of very little moment 


whether we read AaAei, as in the text, or, with some authorities, AadeZrau, 
speaketh or is spoken of: though the former is certainly the more probable. 

5. It is not expressly stated in the Old Testament that Enoch did not 
die ; but the manner in which he is there spoken of is so peculiar, that it can- 
not have been intended to denote the usual termination of human life. 
every other instance specified in the context, it is said, “and he died ;” but 
in his, the language is, “he walked with God,” that is, as the author and 
the Septuagint well explain it, “pleased” him, (Gen. v. 22,) being “ agreed” 
with his divine companion, (Amos iii, 8,) “and was not, for God took 


him.” 


predecessors or followers. 


Ih 


He removed him, and at an age far below that of his immediate 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 


pious and candid Jews should have come to the same conclusion as the 
Apostle, and long before his time. See Ecclus. xliv. 16, to which, no 


doubt, the author alludes. 


‘7. “Moved with fear :” The original participle here used, which is of 
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as yet, moved with fear, prepared 
an ark to the saving of his house ; 
by the which he condemned the 
world, and became heir of the right- 
eousness which is by faith, By 8 
faith Abraham, when he was called 
to go out into a place which he 
should after receive for an inherit- 
ance, obeyed; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. By faith 9 
he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in avstrange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 


heirs with him of the same prom- 
ise: for he looked for a city which 10 
hath foundations, whose builder and 


the same ‘origin as the noun which terminates v.7, may imply the religious 
nature ‘of Noah’s fear—* By which” faith, as shown in the general course 
of his life —* He condemned :” This is either prophetic, meaning, predicted 
its condemnation, as in Gen. xlix. 7, “I will divide them in Jacob and 
scatter them in Israel,” for, I predict their dispersion; or declarative, equiv- 
alent: to, pronounced its condemnation—* And became (or was,) heir? 
That is, he continued to be what he already was ; his faith, through the ex- 
ercise of which he had become acceptable to God, continued to preserve 
him so. In a similar sense St. James says that “Abraham was justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar,” ii, 21; meaning, 
no doubt, that by this acceptable act of faithful obedience, he continued to be 
in God’s favour. Language which, when most accurately used, expresses 
the origin of any thing, is often employed in Scripture to denote its contin. 
uance. Hence the phrases to make or enter into a covenant for to continue 
and ratify it, to build a city for to rebuild, beautify and adorn it; to be bap- 
tized into Moses for to sanction and confirm connection with him which 
had taken place before. Comp. Ps, 1. 5, 2 Chron. xv. 12, 1 Cor. x. 2. 

9, 10. “ With Isaac and Jacob :” that is, as well as they. Compare the 
use of the preposition in Luke xi. 7, “with me” as well as myself; Phil. iv. 
38, “with Clement also,” that is, as well as he-—“ Dwelling in tents :” This 
means, having on earth no settled and permanent resting-place, as the 
antithesis in the next verse shows. Thus it is said of Jacob in Gen. xxv. 
27, that he “was” (not “a plain man,” according to our vague English 
translation, which loosely expresses the sense of the Septuagint and-some 
other ancient authorities, but) ‘a perfect? or ‘religious man, “ dwelling in 
tents.” See the note in the Companion to Genesis, pp. 296-302.—The “ city 
which hath foundations,” which is well founded and sure, is the heavenly 
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11 maker is God. Through faith also 
-Sarah herself received strength to 
conceive seed, and was delivered of 
achild when she was past age, be- 
cause she judged him faithful who 

12had promised. Therefore sprang 
there even of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many as the stars of the 
sky in multitude, and as the sand 
which is by the sea shore innumer- 

13 able. These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were 
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persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
14 For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seck a 


wibquot elow émd rie vig. Ol yap 14 
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residence, which is here put in contradistinction to the insecure and move- 
able habitation of the patriarchs, Compare the language employed to 
denote the body in 2 Cor. v, 1, 2. 

11. The attempt of Michaelis and some others to explain this of Abra 
ham’s faith by making “Sarah herself” a dative, cannot be sustained. 
Sarah's own faith is what is commended, notwithstanding her occasional 
doubt, in which the patriarch himself participated. See Gen, xviii. 12-15, 
and xvii, 17, 18. Her humble piety is also proposed as an example 
in 1 Pet. iii. 5, 6. Her receiving strength to become a mother relates to 
the natural weakness of her old age.—*"To conceive seed,” ele karaBoAay 
onépuatoc: probably, ‘for the founding of offspring.’ The word is often 
used in reference to the creation or founding of the world, as in iv. 3, ix. 
26, and elsewhere, and may express the idea of laying the foundation of 
a family. Bloomfield says that “ this sense is frigid and does not suit the 
words following.” Iam at a loss to see why. He analyzes the phrase so 
as to give it the sense of our English translation; and so also Robinson in 
his Lexicon under karaBoAf, 2. The use of the word by Greek authors 
agrees with this view; but, as the Hellenistic usage of xavaSo24 when 
applied to the world and of onépua asa common term for offspring, is 
favourable to the other, and as we are thus relieved from the necessity of 
adopting a disagreeable exposition, I prefer the interpretation first given, 
Kuinoel considers this as “ beyond all doubt” the true meaning.—I have re- 
tained the word &rexev in the text, although Habn omits it, The Syriac 
version gives it, and the intention of the divine promise is thereby the more 
clearly expressed. 

12-16. Tara: probably for kara radra.—It may admit of doubt whether 
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country. And truly if they had 15 
deen mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have re- 
turned. But now they desire a bet- 16 
ter country, that is, a heavenly ; 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God, for he hath pre- 
pared for them a city. By faith 17 


Abraham, when he was tried, of- 
fered up Isaac; and he that had re- 
ceived the promises, offered up his 


all these” is to be explained of the multitudes, or of the faithful ones just 
before mentioned. ‘Those who question the general application object that 
the description is not suited to the mass, as a very large proportion of them 
had no such faithful longings after heaven, and were censured and punished 
by God in various ways, This is certainly true, and therefore we aro 
compelled to limit the application of the words to the Hebrew people as a 
body of faithful men, exclusive of the very many exceptions. The language 
is of too general a nature to be restricted to the few individuals before 
mentioned. It is hardly possible to read the two verses without feeling 
that the expression “all these” relates to the progeny whose vast number 
had been compared to the stars and the sand. The description of eireum- 
stances and character which follows is, no doubt, particularly adapted to 
that of the leading patriarchs. But if the reader will fastidiously cling 
to the most accurate meaning, and therefore limit its application to the 
faithful few before mentioned, let him consider that consistency compels 
him to apply the limitation to such a degree as to exclude all but Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Jacob! For, strictly speaking, it is said in ver. 15 of 
“all these,” that they might have returned to the country from which 
they had come out, that is, Mesopotamia, of which Abraham and Sarah 
were natives and Jacob had for a long time been a resident. Compare 
also ver. 89. The language is popular, but such as we should not seruple 
to use. No Christian’ would hesitate to say, that the members of his 
church from its remotest period had all died in the faith, while he would 
not mean to comprehend its irreligious portion —For “now,” see the note 
on viii, 6.— Ashamed :” Compare ii. 11. 

17-19. “Offered up:” Fastidious critics may object that Isaac was 
not really offered, as the sacrifice was prevented by divine interference. 
But the offering, both as regards the faithful and devoted father and also 
the pious and submissive son, most certainly did essentially take place. 
The natural feelings and inclinations of both were sacrificed to the will of 
God. And the Jews do not hesitate to represent the transaction as if Isaac 
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18 only begotten son, of whom it was 
said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be 
19 called, accounting that God was able 
toraise him up, even from the dead ; 
from whence also he received him 
20 in a figure. By faith Isaae blessed 
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Jacob and Esau concerning things 
21 to come. By faith Jacob, when he 


kai tov Hoad, Tiorer "laxd8 dzo- 21 


had really been bumed to ashes.* Virgil also uses the same sort of lan- 
guage with respect to Iphigenia, although she wis not actually offered : 
Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine casa, Aneid, Lib. ii. ver. 116.—* Only 
begotten son:” meaning his only son by his only and long-loved wife, 
Sarah, His other son was by a slave and concubine; and therefore, in 
common with his children by Keturah, (who is introduced in Genesis after 
Sarah’s death,) was in a very marked manner distinguished frotn Isaac, 
whom he made his heir in the fullest sense of the words, See Gen, xxv. 
5, 6.— Accounting :” or reasoning.— Able :” willingness is of course 
implied. A careful examination of the narrative in Gen, xxii, will show 
that the author’s conclusion here expressed, or that of a divine interference 
to prevent the sacrifice, are the only ones that can be drawn consistently 
with the circumstances.}—* In a figure :” As the word zapa(oA7 is used 
in ix. 9, of the old covenant as symbolical of the new, some commentators 
have translated it here in the same way, ‘for a symbol, meaning that 
Isaac's sacrifice was typical of Christ’s, This is most probably true, 
whether asserted here or not. Tholuck understands é rapaf62i to mean, 
“in (or with) difficulty,’ and explains the clause thus : ‘ whence (from death,) 
he with difficulty brought him off’ I should prefer regarding it as ellipti- 
cal for, ‘speaking figuratively.” The figure may be drawn either from the 
circumstances of Isaac’s birth, the natural condition of his parents, as ex- 
pressed above in vs. 11, 12, and in Rom. iv. 19; or, more probably, his 
exposure to immediate danger of death at the time of the sacrifice. 

21, “Dying :” that is, when about to die; it may be, during his last 
{llness, but this is uncertain. The narrative in Genesis, runs thus: “ And 
the time drew nigh that Isaac must die,” &e. He requires his son Joseph 
to assure him by an oath, that he shall be interred “ in the burying place of” 
his “fathers.” ‘Then follows, in the Septuagint, the language of the latter 
half of this verse. See Gen. xlvii, 29-31. The scene of the patriarch’s 


* Seo Levi's Prayer for the New Year in McCaul’s Old Paths, No. xxv. p. 375. This is a very 
curious and valuable collection of tracts, written by one of the best Hebrew scholars in England, the 
Rey. Alexander MeCuul, D.D., Prof. of Divinity, King’s College, Lond, The publication was designed 
to show the Jews the utter inconsistency of Rabbinical traditions with their own inspired Scriptures, 
Every one who engages in missionary efforts among the Jews, ought to be perfectly familiar with 
McCaul’s Old Paths, nnd conversant with the Jewish Rabbies, A very handsome edition in 8vo, 
PP. 660, was published in London in 1846, 

+ Sce Companion to Genesis, note 94, pp. 287, 288 
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‘Svpoxwv Exacrov rév vidv lwo) cb2- was a dying, blessed both the sons 
ynae, kat mpocexéyqoey én rd Gxpov of Joseph; and worshipped, leaning 


death occurs in chap. xlix—“ Worshipped on the top of his staff:” This is 
elliptical for, leaning on. It is very probable that Jacob regarded his old 
staff with deep feeling as an agreeable memento of God’s goodness to him. 
Jt is certain that the staff with which he had wandered away from his father’s 
house to escape the vengeance of his brother, he had carefully kept during 
his sojourn in Mesopotamia, and that he had made it the companion of his 
return, See Gen. xxxii. 10. A man of any feeling could not but value it 
on account of the associations therewith connected, and the religious charac- 
ter of Jacob would prompt ‘expressions of gratitude and faith, It is natural 
therefore that his trusty staff should be used to support his aged frame in 
its devotional posture. The Rheims and Douay Bible supposes the staff or 
rod to have been Joseph’s wand or badge of office, his sceptre. It follows 
the Vulgate which has, adorayit fastigium virge ejus; he adored the top 
of his wand, that is, Joseph’s, not Jacob’s, which would have required sue. 
It is remarkable that the same Vulgate translates the place in Genesis, 
adoravit Israel Deum conversus ad lectuli caput, Israel adored God, having 
turned to the bed’s head. The note in the Bible just mentioned speaks of 
®Jacob’s acknowledging and reverencing the power of Joseph, whom 
Pharaoh called the saviour of the world.” It says also “that probably 
Jacob, by the spirit of prophecy, knew Joseph and his power to be figures 
of Christ and his spiritual power,” and that Jacob “paid a religious honour 
and veneration to the top of the rod or sceptre of Joseph as a figure of Christ’s 
sceptre and kingdom.” But this is wholly unfounded, Neither the He- 
brew nor the Greek determines the staff to be either Joseph’s or the sceptre 
or rod of office. Kuettner, as quoted by Peile, p. 379, ventures to say 
that “Joseph had come to his father’s bearing a sceptre!” ‘The reader 
may wonder where he got this important piece of information from, and 
his wonder will not be diminished by being told that he derives it from 
the Wisdom of Solomon, x. 14, which says nothing of the sort. And yet 
he makes this idle supposition the ground of his exposition, which is cited 
by Peile in company with that of Calvin and Athanasius, Peile him- 
self translates: “and Jowed himself toward (made obeisance unto) the out- 
stretched (!) tip of his (Joseph’s) sceptre.” Tyndale also and Cranmer both 
have the phrase “ bowed hym selfe towarde.” But the proposition éné is 
never used in the Bible of worshipping or making obeisance foward the object 
intended to be honoured. The word npooxvvéw, to worship, &e., occurs 
very often ; yet always, according to Trommius’ Concordance, either without 
any preposition at all of the object, or with ele, évavrs, évavriov, évéomuov 
xard, karévavrtand mpoc. When éné is employed, it is either connected 
with tiv yijv, the ground, expressing the degree of outward obeisance, or 
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has reference to the place of the worship, in which sense xatd and mpéc are 
also used. Thus in Ezek. xlvi. 8: “ worship a¢ the door,” éné and after- 
wards kard; and Zeph. i. 5: “worship on the houses the host of heaven,” 
én ré dépara TH otpariG Tod éupavod. ‘The latter passage is a striking 
illustration of the usage; for the dative marks the object and the preposi- 
tion the place of the worship. In 1 Kings i. 47, we have a confirmation 
of the correctness of the usual Protestant translation of the text in He- 
Drews; “and the king worshipped upon (resting on) his bed,” mpocexévnoev 
ént ri noirqy adrod. In the prayer of Solomon we read of praying 
toward the holy place or land, and Daniel prays with his windows open 
toward Jerusalem; but in every such case the preposition employed is 
either eic or karévayrt. See in the Septuagint 1 Kings viii. 29, 30, 35, 38, 
42, Dan. vi. 10. 

Although the translation followed in the epistle is quite admissible, and 
may be the true one, yet our English version gives the exact sense of the 
Hebrew. ‘The word for bed differs from that for staf or wand only by the 
change of the vowel points, and as these were not written when the Septu- 
agint was made, the translation is easily accounted for. Probably the 
simple meaning in Genesis is, that the devout patriarch turned his face to 
the head of his couch in order to avoid observation and the better to con- 
centrate his thoughts. It has been objected that eastern beds, properly 
speaking, had no heads; to which it may seem sufficient to reply that the 
end of the couch on which the head was placed, became practically “the 
bed’s head.” Both Symmachus and Aquila retain the word “bed ;” and 
this meaning is in harmony with 1 Kings i. 47, “and the king bowed him- 
self upon the bed;” for although the Hebrew word there employed is 
different from that in Genesis, yet the whole turn of the expression is the 
same. Compare also for the general sentiment, 2 Kings xx. 2, “then he 
turned his face to the wall and prayed.” 

22. See Gen. 1. 24, 25. The direction of Joseph to have his bones 
removed from Egypt at the period of the exode, is a very remarkable 
illustration of his faith in the divine word, and of his desire that his 
remains should rest in the promised land. The second distinguished per- 
sonage in the world-renowned Egypt, and its most illustrious benefactor, 
could certainly have commanded the most splendid among the mausoleums 
of a country, the tombs of whose kings are among the wonders of the 
world. Yet in the very height of his glory, he directed that his descendants, 
who he knew were to be reduced to slavery, should remove his bones from 
their magnificent place of deposit, and carry them to the residence which 
God had allotted to his nation. 
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pay? guvnpdvevoe Kal rept rav doréwv 
28 atrod tvereiRaro, Micres Movoig yev- 
wmdeie expt rplunvov ind Tov ware 
pov abtos, didre eldov doteiov rd 
madiov, Kal ote EpopfSnoar Td dud- 
24 raya rod Baoihéos. TWorer Muioie 
péyag yevopevor hprijoaro AéyeaSat vide 
25 Buyarpic bapad, padhov EMuevos ovy- 
kaxovzeio9at TH Aap Tod Feod, 7 mpso- 
26 Karpov Exe duapriag drdaavow, pei 
fova mhovrov jynoduevos tov Alyéx- 
tov Snoavpay rdv dveuiopdv rod Xpio~ 
rod* dnéBhere yap ele Ti» po 8anodo- 
27 olay, Wiore. xaréhimev Alyvntoy, j0) 
GoBy9eie Tov Fupdy Tod Basihéug: rdv 


of the departing of the children of 
Israel ; and gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones. By faith Moses, 23 
when he was born, was hid three 
months of his parents, because they 
saw he was a proper child; and they 
were not afraid of the king’s com- 
mandment. By faith Moses, when 24 
he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharach’s daugh- 
ter; choosing rather to suffer af- 25 
fliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of 26 
Christ greater riches than the trea- 


sures in Egypt: for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward. 
By faith he forsook Egypt, not fear- 27 
ing the wrath of the king; for he 
endured, as seeing him who is in- 


28. Tarépec, though properly fathers, is sometimes used for parents — 
*Aoreiov", beautiful, or fine, perhaps more striking in appearance than 
children in general, Comp. Acts vii. 20, where the term occurs with the 
word for God, making it a strong superlative. The king’s edict induced the 
parents to conceal the child, but not to put him to death as it required. 

26. “Reproach of Christ:” That is, say some, reproach sustained in 
consequence of his faith in an expected Messiah; but rather, according to 
others, such reproach as Christ and his followers endured. ‘Thus Storr, who 
thinks that the apostle intends to guard the Hebrews against being scan- 
dalized at Christ’s humiliation, and therefore tells them that Moses himself, 
before his advancement to be their lawgiver and head, was subjected to 
obloquy and suffering. See xiii. 18, where “his reproach” means, such as 
that which he endured; 2 Cor. iv. 10, “the dying of the Lord Jesus,” that 
is, a condition like that of his of constant exposure to death; Rev. xv. 3, 
“the Song of Moses,” such a hymn of praise as he sang on the deliverance 
from the Egyptians at the Red Sea. 

27, 28. The author undoubtedly refers here to the exode, and not to 
the flight of Moses mentioned in Exod. ii. 15. The general fact of leaving 
Egypt is first stated, and then some of the particulars connected with it. 
“The wrath of the king” most probably alludes to the last interview be- 
tween Pharaoh and Moses as recounted in Exod. x. 28, xi. 8, where the 
king is left “in great anger.”—“He kept.” celebrated, as wouéw is used 
in Luke xxii, 19, and 1 Cor, xi. 24. 

31. Certain expositors, both Jewish: and Christian, have maintained 

i 
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28 visible. ‘Through faith he kept the 
passover,and the sprinkling of blood, 
lest he that destroyed the first-born 

29 should touch them. By faith they 
passed through the Red Sea as by 
dry land ; which the Egyptians as- 

30 saying’ to do, were drowned. By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about 

81 seven days, By faith the harlot 
Rahab perished not with them that 
believed not, when she had received 

32 the spies with peace. And what 
shall I more say? for the time would 


ag déparov we dpav éxaprépyoe. Tis- 28 
ret menoinke 7d méoxa Kal thy xpéo- 
yuo 708 alparoc, iva pi) 6 b20Spetov 
10 mpordroxa Siyy airay. Iiorer dié- 
Bnoav riy épvdpav Bdracoay ae dud 
Enpde, fig meipav 2aBdvres of Alyn 
ttor Karexé9noav, Tiere ra reiyn 30 
lepixd Exeae, kuchodévra émt kata 
fukpac. Wares Pad h mépvn ob 81 
awandhero roig éxevdjoaar, Seapévn 
rode xataoxdrove per’ eipiync, Kat 82 
ri Ere Réyos ercdetper yao we dinyob= 
evo 6 xpdvog rept Tededu, Bapix re 
Kal Eaxepdv Kat "legSGe, Aavid re kai 


9 


fail me to tell of Gideon, and of 
Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah; of David also, and Samuel, 


that Rahab was an entertainer of travellers, a hostess, and that both the 
Hebrew and Greek allow this translation, the latter répyn being derived from 
repre, to sell, and the former nat from yx, to feed. But though the Greek 
word may have this derivation, the Hebrew must be drawn from another 
root, rt, of which it is the regular participle. This word in ‘its various 
forms and with affixes occurs about 180 times in the Old Testament, and 
always has the sense here assigned to it; whereas the other is found only four 
or five times, and in the later Hebrew books. Indeed it is more properly 
Chaldee. In both Hebrew and Greek usage decides in favour of the generally 
received meaning, harlot. Jewish authorities followed the Chaldee Targum. 
But in all probability, the translation there given arose from a wish to 
make the ancestry of David somewhat more respectable, and this was in 
accordance with national pride. The Christian commentators who have 
given the same view, seem to have been influenced by a desire to vindicate 
from reproach the moral character of the woman whose faith is here eulo- 
gized. But it should be considered that although Rahab may have been 
noted for her vicious life, it does not follow that she was continuing the 
same course at the time of her receiving the spies; and moreover, that the 
praise of her faith in God’s promises to settle the Hebrews in her native 
jand, does not apply to her whole life or character. We are under no 
obligation to vindicate her even from deceit and falsehood in her communi- 
cation to the messengers of the king of Jericho stated in Josh, ii. 4, 5. 
True faith in the divine promise and power may be compatible with much 
that is censurable. The remark is most especially applicable in the case 
of Samson. His faith is eminently praiseworthy and to be imitated ; his 
subjection to evil passions to be pitied, deplored and condemned. 

32-88. The instances of faith here enumerated are taken from the 
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83 LapovjA wal rdv npogntdv, of did 
niorewg Katnywricavro Basthetas, elp- 
yéoarto Sixaootvmy, éxérvyov Exay- 


and of the prophets; who through 33 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, 


yeudv, Eppafav oripara 2edvtwr, 
84 loPecav divapv mupbc, Epvyov oTopara 
paxalpac, vedvvapsSnoav ard dodevei- 
ac, éyevpinoav loyvpor vy moréup, 
85 mapeuBorac txduvav dd2orpiov* 
Bov yovaixer && dvacrdcewe rode veK- 
pode abrav: dAdo. 6 ErypmavioSnoay, 
ob mpoodesdpevor tiv drodbrpwaty, twa 
86 xpeirrovoc dvactécewe réxwow" Erepor 
88 tpratypav kal pactiyor meipay Eha- 
87 Bov, ire 62 deoudv Kat gvdaxies eu- 


stopped the mouths of lions, quench- 34 
ed the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens. Women received their 35 
dead raised to life again: and others, 
were tortured, not accepting deliver- 
ance; that they might obtain a better 
resurrection: And others had trial 36 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 
prisonment, They were stoned, 37 


fha- 


books of Judges and Samuel, and allusions are made to facts narrated by 
the later historians and prophets, extending most probably to the Macca- 
bean period.—“ Wrought righteousness :” this can hardly be restricted to 
living religiously ; most probably it means, ‘effected God’s righteous pur- 
poses by delivering his oppressed people and inflicting punishment on their 
enemies.—“ Stopped the mouths of lions” &c., seems to have a special 
reference to Dan. vi. 28, and iii, 27.—The 35th verse probably alludes to 
the restoration of the children mentioned in 1 Kings xvii, 17-23 and 
2 Kings iv. 32-37; and also to the faithful constancy of the pious Jews 
during the period of the persecution of Antiochus: see 2 Mac. vi. vii. In 
vi. 19, 28, rouravov, rendered in the English “torment,” is mentioned as 
an instrument of punishment, to which there seems to be an allusion here 
in the word éropravioOqoav, were tortured or beaten to death, See 
Robinson and Passow. With the latter half of the verse compare par- 
ticularly vii. 9, “shall raise us up, dvaorfoee, unto everlasting lifes” ver. 
14, “ resurrestion to life ;” ver. 23, “give you life again ;” ver. 29, “I may 
receive thee again.” Better resurrection :” that is, say some, a resurrec- 
tion to everlasting happiness, and therefore better than that restoration to 
temporal life which the cases related in the Kings refer to. But most 
probably the Apostle means that the future glorious resurrection which 
those Maccabean and other martyrs expected, is vastly better than all the 
present immunities and enjoyments which might have been secured by 
disobedience to the divine law.—“Imprisonment:” as in the case of 
Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii, 27, and Jeremiah, xxxvii. 15-21, xxxvili. 6 et seq— 
“Stoned :” a common mode of execution with the ancient Hebrews. For 
an instance see the account of the death of Zechariah in 2 Chron, xxiv. 
21, 22—“Sawn asunder :” This refinement of cruelty was often prac- 
tised by eastern despots, and there is an old tradition that Isaish suffered 
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they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins, being destitute, af- 
38 flioted, tormented; (of whom the 
world was not worthy :) they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth. 


SéoSnoar, éxpioSnoav, éxeipdoSnoay 
by d6vy paxalpa dxéSavov* mepthASov 
& jndoraic, bv alyetore dépuaciy, 
torepotpevor, PAuBbuevor, KaKouxod- 
ever, Gv obk qv akioc b Kécpos, ev 88 
epnpiate mavdpevor xat Spect Kai 
onniaiot Kai taic omaic tie yi. Kat 39 
obroe névrec, papropydérrec did Tie 


39 And these all, having obtained a 
good report through faith, received 


this barbarous death, inflicted by the order of Manasseh, See Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, Thirlby’s edition, p. 395, with notes 17, 18. 
In common with some other fathers, he speaks of a wooden saw being 
used, which, in his usual manner, he regards as typical of the cross, Jerome 
also mentions the same tradition, Comment on Isa. Ivii. 2, in Opera, Tom. 
iii, Col. 414, Edit. Martianay, Paris, 1704.—“ Were tempted :” tried in 
various ways. Hypercritics, both ancient and modern, supposing this to be 
too mild a term to accord with the severities represented in the context, 
have conjectured various readings expressive of terrific deaths, particularly 
burning, the Greek for which is very like that for tempted; the latter 
being éneipdoOqoay and the former érvpdoOqoar. But the weight of 
authority in favour of the received reading is decisive. The external evi- 
dence is overwhelming, and no objection of much weight can be urged on 
internal grounds. It comprehends the various kinds and degrees of trial 
and temptation, which might be presented to lure the soul from the rugged 
and painful path of duty.—“ In deserts and mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth:” The cases alluded to are doubtless those of David, 
the prophets mentioned by Obadiah, Elijah and others, See 1 Sam, xxii, 1, 
xxxiii, 14 et seq,, xxiv. 8, 1 Kings xviii. 4, 18, xix. 9, 2 Mac. vi, 11. 

39, 40. “The promise :” meaning its full accomplishment. Comp. ver. 
18.—* Provided :” properly ‘looked out for before,’ in allusion, Tholuck 
thinks, to the Gospel plan of redemption having been before determined 
in the divine mind.— That they without us should not be made perfect :” 
Xupie shuisv" apart from, or independently of us. Hallet infers from this 
text, that “the ancient saints did pass into a state of sleep until the coming 
of Christ, and that Christians when they die do immediately pass into hap- 
piness and glory. The thing therefore,” says he, “that we have which is 
better than what they had, cannot possibly be any other than our being 
received into heaven and into the enjoyment of God immediately upon our 
leaving this world.” These notions are founded on a misapprehension 
of certain texts in the Old Testament, and of the nature and degree of the 
perfection here spoken of, Several of the fathers expound the text of per- 
fect happiness hereafter. Thus Theodoret in loc. compares the Apostle’s 
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micrewc, ob txouicavto tiv éxay- not the promise; God having pro- 40 

40 yediav, tod Seod epi jydv xpeitrév vided some better thing for us, that 
te mpoBhepapévov, Wa pi) xwpic iudv they without us should not be made 
Tehewddou, perfect. 


representation to a contest, the earlier victors not being crowned before the 
later, and none until the games are entirely ended, when all are together 
proclaimed conquerors.* To the same purpose Theophylact.¢ Chrysostom 
also speaks of the old departed worthies not enjoying perfect happiness 
until Christians do, and represents Abraham and Paul as waiting for their 
perfection and ultimate reward.t But this cannot be the author’s meaning, 
He does not refer to ultimate happiness after the resurrection, for then all 
are in the same general circumstances, and we in no better than they; nor 
to immediate happiness after death, for either theirs was before ours or 
both are together, and in neither case has any thing better been provided 
for us. The perfection spoken of relates to the vast superiority of the 
Gospel dispensation over those preceding. This is the only meaning that 
harmonizes with the use of perfect and perfection throughout the epistle, 
Comp. x. 1, ix. 9, viii, 6. Hammond gives in general the same view : 
“God having reserved for the Christian church some performance of prom- 
ise, which he had not afforded those former. By this it is apparent that 
eternal bliss in another world was not the matter of this promise. If it 
were supposed to be true, as some vainly conceive, that those that died 
before Christ did not obtain their bliss till after Christ’s resurrection, yet it 
will be acknowledged by all that they then received it, and then it will 
follow that the Christians had not any advantage of them that lived before, 
in that respect, those obtaining the bliss as soon or sooner than they. It 
follows that the better thing was somewhat which the Christians should 
enjoy in this life.” Thus also Capel in loc. Those who refer the perfection 
spoken of to the glory of soul and body when they shall be hereafter 
united mistake the Apostle’s meaning ; for in this respect we have no supe- 
riority over the patriarchs, His comparison relates not to the condition of 
the dead but of the living, to the state of the church which was vastly 
better and more perfect under the Christian dispensation than before. 
Much of the supposed obscurity of this text is removed by keeping in 
mind the scriptural representation, that the ancient saints still live and form 
‘one company with us on earth, as is expressly stated in the next chapter, 
and that both parties now enjoy the state of perfection referred to, although 
of course in different degrees and by different manners and methods of 
communication, 


* Tom. ti 
+ Tom. 


+ Hom. in Heb. xxviii. Opera, Tom. xii. p. 255. 
§ Critici Sacri, Tom. vii, P. i. p. 1180. 
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SECTION VII. 


Cnar. XII. XIII. 


EXHORTATIONS TO PERSEVERANCE AND OTHER CHRISTIAN VIRTUES: 
CONCLUSION. 


XII. Wherefore, seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is 

2 set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith ; 
who, for the joy that was set before 


Toryapoov kad fpeic, roaotrov XIL 
Exovrec mepixeipevov iv végoe pap- 
ripov, byKov droSéuevor mdvra kad Thy 
eimepiorarov duapriay, 5 bmomovig 
rpéxopey Tov mpoKeiuevov piv dyava, 
Agopavrec ele rv the mlareae dpxnyov & 
kal Teewsrhv "Inooiv, d¢ vt? Tig Tpo- 
keyséone air xapag inépewe oraupsv, 
aioxivne xaragpovyoac, év dekeg Te Too 


him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the 


Cup. xii. 1, 2. In the first verses of this chapter the language is agonistic. 
—Cloud:” a common figure for multitude. See Isa, Ix. 8, and the Greek 
and Latin passages quoted by Stuart.—“ Weight :” what might impede 
the racer’s progress,—‘ Easily beset :” literally, well or favourably circum 
stanced, ‘The reader may find various and abundant learning relating to 
this word in Tholuck—* Looking unto :” properly, looking steadfastly to, or 
looking away from all opposing objects and interests to Jesus.—* The author :” 
In fi. 10, the same word is rendered “ captain,” and in Acts iii, 15, “ prince.” 
Jesus is said to be “ the author and finisher of the faith,” because it origi- 
nated with and is brought to perfection by him. Faith here may compre- 
hend both the system and the principle in the mind of the believer— 
KexdSuxev is preferable to the common reading éeéicev: it means hath 
set down, and implies continuance. 

3-11. “Contradiction :” that is, opposition“ My son,” &e. See Prov. 
11, 12, “Chastisement :” better, discipline. It is connected with son- 
ship, and is a proof of affection, The Apostle does not mean, what sort of 
‘a son is he whom the father does not discipline? but there is no true son 
who is not, by a wise and judicious father, subjected to discipline: the 
illegitimate, the supposititious, and spurious, the comparatively uncared for, 
is undisciplined —elra éy, then indeed ; meaning, then also.—* Father of 
our flesh:” The reference is to Num. xvi. 22, “the God of the spirits of 
all flesh.” It is not intended to intimate either in the Pentateuch or in the 
epistle that God is not the father also of our flesh or bodies; but to de- 
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8 Spdvov rod Veod Kexddixev, ’Avadoyi- right hand of the throne of God. 
cao8e yap rav rotaéryy trouenergxéra For consider him that endured such 3 
ind tov duaptwddy eg adrdv dvti- contradiction of sinners against him- 
Aoyiav, Iva oh wdunre taic puxaic iucv self, lest ye be wearied and faint in 
éxdvopevot. your minds. 

4 — Odrw péxpie aiparog dvtixaréorqre Ye havenot yet resisted untoblood, 4 
5 xpoc rv duapriay dvrayonouevor kat striving against sin, And_ye have 5 
éxAéImoVe The mapaxsjoews, Hric tuiv forgotten the exhortation which 
de viotg deaAéyerax* vié pov, pi) 6xyé- speaketh unto you as unto children, 
per maidetag Kvpiov, und? éxdbov tm’ My son, despise not thou the chas- 

6 atros éeyxdpevoc’ bv yd9 dyang tening of the Lord, nor faint when 
Kbptoc, macdever, paotiyot J2 mdévra thou art rebuked of him: for 6 

7 vlév, dv mapadéyera. El mavdecay Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
tropévere, de vloig iuiv xpoogiperac 6 eth, and scourgeth every son whom 
Bede tic ydg eorw vide, bv ob wai- he receiveth. If ye endure chasten- 7 

8 deve narip; Ei 62 xopic gore ma ing, God dealeth with you as with 
Seiac, te péroxoe yeyovace révrec, dpa sons; for what son is he whom the 

9 v60r for? kad ody vioi. Eira rove wiv father chasteneth not? But if ye 8 
Tig capKds hyar narépac elxouev rac- be without chastisement, whereof 

all are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards, and not sons. Furthermore, 9 


note the vast superiority of the spiritual part to the corporeal, and that 
the former is especially the object of divine care, That he has any regard 
to physiological or psychological theories bearing on traducianism or crea- 
tionism, is wholly improbable.—Aoxe?, “seemeth :” See on iv. 1. 

12. ‘Strengthen the relaxed arms and the enfeebled knees.’—It is of 
little consequence whether the figure is taken, as some commentators think, 
from pugilists; or as others, from racers. “Lift up,” dvop@care, is ap- 
propriate in either case. Properly it means, place erect again ; but here it 
is used in the sense of strengthen. — Straight :” This is the meaning of the 
original, which however comprehends the idea of level. In a straight and 
level path the lame or weak in limb would be the less likely to slip or fall or 
be tumed aside. Some have translated éerpamg, be dislocated, (Stuart, 
« sprained, wrenched,”) in order to preserve the figure. But such rhetori- 
cal nicety is unnecessary. In common with most of the biblical writers, 
the author runs the figure and the thing signified into each other. 

15. “Root of bitterness,” or bitter root, In the Bible, root, sucker, plant, 
sprout, branch, twig, are words of the same general import, and they mean, 
production, The idea that root must indicate source isa mistake. It is 
often used as a part for the whole. In Rev. xxii, 16, the two words “root 
and offspring,” express precisely the same thing, namely, descendant ; al- 
though eloquent preachers and popular commentators have inferred there- 
from our Lord’s divinity and humanity. In Deut. xxix, 18, we have “a 
root that beareth gall and wormwood,” for a wicked and idolatrous person ; 
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we have had fathers of our flesh, 
which corrected us; and we gave 


Sevric, nad lverperéueda- ob modAS 
piddov tbmoraynoipeda r$ marpt tov 


them reverence: shall we not much mvevudrov, kal Gjoopev; OL pév yap 10 
rather be in subjection to the Father mpdc dAéyac tyépag xara 10 doxoiv 

10 of Spirits, and live? For they ver- abrotc ématdevov 5 69 ém? rd ovppépov, 
ily for a few days chastened us after ele rd peradaBelv ric dysdrnror abrod. 
their own pleasure; but he for our THdoa 2 raideia pag pév 10 napdv ob 11 
profit that we might be partakers doxet yapdr elvat, 22a Admng’ dorepov 

11 of hisholiness. Nownochastening 42 xaprdv eipyuixdv roig é abrig yey~ 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, vzvacpévore dwodidwot dixatootvns. Aud 12 
but grievous: nevertheless, after- rag mapewévar xeipar Kal 72 rapahe?v- 
ward it yicldeth the peaceable fruit éva yévara dvopSdcare, kat rpoxsdc 18 
ofrighteousness unto them which are dpda¢ roujeare roi roolv Sudv, tva 4) 

12 exercised thereby. Wherefore lift rd ywAdv éxrpanj, lady é2 paddov. 
up the hands which hang down, and Elpjvqy duixere werd xdvrov kad Tov 14 


18 the feeble knees: and make straight 


Gytacpiv, ob opie obdeic Sperac Tov 


paths for your fect, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the way 3 
14 but let it rather be healed. Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the 


and in 1 Mace. i. 10, Antiochus is called “ a wicked root.” These passages 
are analogous to the text. The same term, as a figure, in the sense of off 
spring, production, is used of Christ, See Isa, lili. 2, “a root out of a dry 
ground ;” Ecclus. xlvii. 22, “a root unto David.” 

16. “One morsel of meat:” Rather one meal, or feeding. Many 
commentators have affirmed that Esau is here called “ profane,” because in 
selling his birthright, he parted with the sacred privileges of the priestly 
office ; assuming that these were a part of the rights of the eldest son. But 
this cannot be proved. Precedence over the younger brothers, and a 
double portion of the patrimonial estate, appertained to the first-born. See 
Gen, xlix. 8, 4, Deut. xxi. 17, and 1 Chron, v. 1,2. The Chaldee Targum on 
the first text does indeed comprehend the priestly authority as a part of 
Reuben's rights of primogeniture. And in Exod. xxiv. 5, it explains “ young 
men” by first-born, and so do Jarchi and Aben Ezra; and Bishop Pearson 
says they were so “without question.”* But the Septuagint, Vulgate, Syr- 
jac, and Samaritan Pentateuch, retain the proper meaning of the Hebrew, 
young men; and there is no evidence which enables us to determine 
whether they were eldest sons or not. If it could be shown that the priestly 
office constituted a part of the birthright, Esau’s being called a profane 
person for thus parting with it, would of course be clearly explicable. 
But this is the very point to be proved. The epithet would be equally 
proper, if, in selling his birthright, Esau abandoned the honour of becoming 


* On the Creed, Art, ii, And in Jesus Christ, p. 95, 5th Edit, Lond. 1683, fol. 
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15 Ktpiov* Enoxonoivres, pit Tuc borepav 
dnd rig xdptroe rod Beod, pf Tie pita 
muxpiag dv giovoa evoyhG Kad dud 

16 rairne maySior modho?, jw} Tg xépvos 
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VI jude déné6oro ra xparoréxia airos. 
re yao, bre Kal peréneira Déhwv Kiqpo~ 
vopijoa. Thy ebdoyiay dmedoxyuiody: 
peravoiag yig rorov obx cipe, Kalmcg 


"To- 


Lord: looking diligently lest any 15 
man fail of the grace of God; lest 
any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many be 
defiled; lest there be any fornicator, 16 
or profane person, as Esau, who for 
one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. For ye know how that after- 17 
ward, when he would have inherited 


the blessing, he was rejected: for 


the progenitor of the promised giver of spiritual life, supposed, whether 
rightly or not, to belong to the first-born. This would be sufficient evi- 
dence of profanity.—The idea that Esau could be in danger of death for 
want of food in his father’s house is preposterous. His language is of that 
extravagant hyperbolic kind, which could be occasioned by nothing less 
than a vehement desire for the food before him, and a very low estimate of 
the value of what was demanded for it. See Companion to Genesis, Note 
105, pp. 302, 303. 

17. “ Place of repentance :” The Geneva translation most unwarrant- 
ably introduces the pronoun, “his repentance.” ‘The meaning is not that 
Esau found no opportunity of repenting, however earnestly he sought it, 
and therefore remained an incorrigible sinner. If the author had thought 
thus, he would hardly have joined him with his brother Jacob as a recip- 
ient of his father’s blessing, xi. 20.* The word “repentance” here signifies 
a change in his father’s mind. “ When he wolde have inherited the bless- 
inge, he was put by, and he found no means to come therby agayne :” 
Tyndale. Isaac had intended and wished to impart the great benediction 
to his elder son; but, as under the influence of divine Providence he had 
been led to bestow it on the younger, he feels that it is not with him to 
change his mind or to endeavour to alter God’s plan; and therefore he does 
not attempt to recal the blessing of Jacob, but on the contrary confirms it. 
Esau’s expostulation and his “ exceeding bitter cry,” accompanied by weep- 
ing, can effect no alteration of his father’s purpose. See Gen. xxvii. 83-38, 
This sense of the word is by no means unusual. Thus God says in Hosea, 
xiii, 14, “repentance shall be hid from mine eyes,” a change of my mind is 
entirely out of view; and in Rom. xi, 29, we read that “the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance,” they are matters with regard to 
which he does not alter his purpose. The language in which Virgil makes 
Anna address her sister Dido, is an apt illustration of that in the text: 
istam Oro, si quis adhue precibus locus, exue mentem, £neid, iv. 319. 


* On the respective characters of Esau and Jacob, I beg to refer the reader to the Companion 
before mentioned, Note 104, pp, 296-302. 
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he found no place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with 
18 tears. For ye are not come unto 
the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
19 pest, and the sound of a trumpet, 
and the voice of words; which voice 


pera Saxpéav éxtntioac abriy. Ob yap 18 
pose2nhidare Ynragduerp bpe Kat 
Kexayuévy rupl nat yvigy kal oxéry 
kal Svédag ad oddmryyog Hyp Kad 19 
$ovg pnudrar, fe of dxoboavres mapy- 
Tieavro, ui) npooredivar abroig Aéyov" 
oi egepov ye 7d duaareAAduevov' 20 
kay Snplov Siyy 708 Spouse, ALBoBoAn- 


they that heard, entreated that the 
word should not be spoken to them 
20 any more: for they could not en- 
dure that which was commanded, 


Peile calls the view which refers the change of mind not to Esau but his 
father Isaac, “a desperate expedient.” It would be difficult to give a good 
reason for so describing it. The exposition is simple, natural, and in har- 
mony with the facts. 

18-24, The general thought seems to ‘be this: you are not connected 
with a dispensation of terrour like that of the law which was given with the 
most awful restrictions and sanctions, but with one of favour and mild 
benevolence, namely, the Gospel.— For” is illative, the blessed condition 
of Christians being the motive whereby obedience is enjoined—* You have 
come :” This is not to be regarded as future ; it expresses what has already 
begun to exist. The heavenly condition of true Christians is a present fact, 
the blessings and glories of which are to be eternally developing and increas- 
ing. Christians are already connected with happy spirits and with angels. 
See Eph. i. 10, iii. 15, Col. i, 20. The allusion in poaeAy269are is doubt- 
less to the Hebrews having come to Mount Sinai, which is expressed in Deut. 
iv. 11, in the Septuagint, by+his very verb.—“'The mount that might be 
touched :” The prohibition mentioned in Exod. xix. 12, not to touch the 
mountain, has given rise to the conjecture of a negative reading here. 
But it is entirely destitute of authority, ‘The prohibition threatens the in- 
cautious and wilful offender, showing at the same time that the mountain 
was a tangible one, and therefore material. Thus it is set in contrast with 
the spiritual Mount Zion of ver, 22.—*That burned with fire:” The 
author no doubt had his mind on the language in Deut. v. 28, “the moun- 
tain burned with fire.” It is therefore better to translate thus than, with 
Stuart and others, to render it, ‘burning or flaming fire..—“ Sound of a 
trumpet :” as of a trumpet, the particle of comparison being omitted, as is 
usual,—-With ver. 20 compare Exod. xix. 18,—That the very words of ver. 
21 were used by Moses is not stated in the history, but no doubt he felt 
and probably he expressed the sentiments they contain, ‘The first two occur 
in the Septuagint of Deut. ix. 19, although the occasion on which they were 
uttered was different. Most likely the author intends to express in his own 
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21 Sioerai Kai, obra goBepdv fv 7d gav- And if so much as a beast touch the 
ratépevor, Moioie elmev* ExgoBdc eit mountain, it shall be stoned, or 
22 Kal Evrpoyog’ GAAa mpocednAdSare thrust through with a dart; and 21 
Zidy dpe nad néhe Beod Savtos, so terrible was the sight, that Moses 

said, I exceedingly fear and quake: 


language the awe of the legislator—* Mount Zion,” &e. ‘These are figures 
to denote Christ’s church. “Here, as in Gal. iv. 24, Sinai is the repre- 
sentative of the legal economy, whereas the predictions of the Messiah are 
connected with Zion, the hill of David. Rom. xi. 26, Rev. xiv. 1, Ps. 
exxxii, 18, Isa ii, 3.” Tholuck. With “the heavenly Jerusalem,” com- 
pare Isa, Ixii, 1, Ixvi. 20, Gal. iv. 26, Rev. xxi, 2. The “above Jerusa- 
lem” is a common phrase with the Rabbies to express the happiness of 
Messiah’s kingdom. See quotations in Wetstein on Gal. iv. 26. 

« An innumerable company :” literally, myriads, ‘The clauses that fol- 
low admit of different modes of punctuation, Some critics put a comma 
after myriads, which are considered as comprehending the bodies denoted 
in the two following clauses, thus: ‘and to myriads, the general assembly 
of angels and the church of the first-born who are written in heaven.’ Others, 
putting the same stop after myriads, place a colon or semicolon after the 
next clause, and thus elicit this sense : ‘ to myriads, the general assembly of 
angels ; and to the church,’ &c. Stuart expresses himself very strongly in fa- 
vour of the last punctuation. “ So, beyond all reasonable doubt, it is to be 
pointed ; for general assembly is not to be joined with church, ‘The strue- 
ture of the whole paragraph denotes this; for each separate clause of it, 
(in vs. 18, 19, 22-24,) is commenced by and, and continued where any ad- 
dition is made to it, by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle 
between them.” Tholuck also prefers this arrangement. He too argues 
from the use of and; from the terms general assembly and church being 
tautological ; and from the word traviyprc, (the Greek for the former ex- 
pression,) which properly denotes a joyous assembly, and is therefore not 
exactly applicable to the church militant. ‘The two latter reasons are not 
of much weight. ‘The use of two or more words nearly synonymous to 
express the same general thought, is not at all uncommon ; and surely, in 
contrasting the blessed association of Christ’s church with the legal terrours, 
the Apostle might well employ even the strongest expression for a festal as- 
sembly. Although this punctuation is perhaps‘preferable to any other, yet 
it cannot be questioned that the one generally received is quite admissible. 
Myriads is used in Deut. xxxii, 2, in the Septuagint, in connection with 
angels, and Kéé¢ seems to be put there for the Hebrew pezyp, holy ones, 
saints, Iav7ytpie, expressive of a joyous festival, is used in the same ver- 
sion as a translation of “wy11, and éexAqota of Snp. See, for one example 
of each, Hos. ix. 5, and Deut. xviii. 16. 
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22 but ye are come unto mount Zion, ‘Iepovoadi érovpaviy, xat pupidow, 
and unto the city of the living God, dyyéAw» xavnyiper nat éxxAnoia mpo- 28 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an roréxwv droyeypaypévov ev obpavoig, 

23 innumerable company of angels, to kal xpirj Se mdvrov, xad mvetpace 
the general assembly and church of 


« First-born” or begotten: The term is several times applied to Christ. 
See Rom. viii. 29, Col. i. 15, Heb. i. 6. But it does not refer to him here, 
as is proved by the plural form of the original, and also by the connected 
clause, “ written” or enrolled in heaven. It means the church mystical, 
which consists of those who really are what they profess to be, that is, 
saints, and as such are entitled to a part of the sacred privileges of elder 
sons who have not sold their birthright. There may be an allusion to the 
16th verse, The language is illustrated by our Lord’s own words, “ rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven.” Luke x. 20. Compare also Phil. 
iv. 8, “whose names are in the book of life;” and Rev. xxi. 27, “written 
in the lamb’s book of life.” Hallet suggests that there is an allusion to 
Num. iii. 40, “Number all the first-born of the males, and take the number 
of their names,” which he reasonably supposes were to be inserted in a 
book. To be written for life and written for death, are Jewish phrases 
denoting a decision of deliverance and salvation on the one hand, and of 
condemnation and punishment on the other. See Jude, 4, “before ordained 
to this condemnation ;” literally, ‘ before written for this sentence, npoyey- 
papipévor el¢ Todro 73 Kpipa. See Wolfs note on Jude-—* God, the 
judge of all ;” that is the ruler, vindicator and protector of all that depend 
on him, See on x. 30. It implies that all such are under God, their 
supreme ruler and defender. Thus the Messiah is often represented by the 
prophets, as the righteous judge or protecting ruler of his people. Accord- 
ing to the order of the Greek words, the translation would be, ‘and to the 
judge, (ruler,) the God of all But such transpositions are quite common, 
as is shown by Kuinoel, and the English translation is probably the best ; 
and Bloomfield remarks, that the other would require the article—* The 
spirits of just men made perfect.” It does not admit of doubt that the 
Apostle alludes to xi. 39, 40, He refers to the disembodied souls of those 
holy persons there mentioned and to others of a similar character, whose 
state of religious knowledge and happiness is complete. The perfection 
attributed to these departed worthies, with whom true Christians are here 
said to be associated, is not the ultimate and final perfection in heaven or 
the union of the soul with its glorified body ; but that state of complete 
enjoyment immediately after death, which St. Paul expresses by the phrase, 
“to be with Christ.” Phil. i, 28. The intelligent reader needs hardly 
be told that perfection is a relative term, and applicable as well to the 
child as to the grown man ; as well to full grown Christians here on earth 
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the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 24 
of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. 
See that ye refuse not him that 25 
speaketh: for if they escaped not 


who refused him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we es- 
cape, if we turn away from him that 
speaketh from heaven: whose voice 26 


as to saints in happiness; as well to these happy spirits as to the same 
spirits on reunion with their glorified bodies; and as well to these as 
to the most exalted angels, Yet even to the highest archangel it must 
be applied with suitable limitations. For as in the boundless universe 
“there is none” positively “ good,” so there is none absolutely “ perfect, but 
one, that is, Gop.” —“ Sprinkling :” figurative for, atoning, as before. Comp. 
ix. 18, x. 22, and 1 Pet. i, 2—“ Which speaketh better things,” (or some- 
thing better,) “than that of Abel.” ‘The singular reading in the Greck has 
stronger support than the plural, and therefore I have introduced it in the 
parenthesis, The sense is not altered. Some copies also read the neuter 
article, napa 73 "ABeX, understanding alya, and making “ABeA genitive, 
thus, ‘ than the blood of Abel.’ The masculine article is probably the best 
reading. The sense elicited is the same, ‘than Abel,’ being merely ellipti- 
cal for the words just given. Such ellipses are by no means uncommon, 
To give one instance out of many. In Matt. v. 20, we have “exceed” for 
‘exceed the righteousness’ “of the scribes and Pharisees.” The neuter 
reading arose most probably from want of attention to this fact. The 
comparison is between the blood of Abel figuratively represented as 
crying for vengeance, and Christ’s as pleading for pardon, Some have 
imagined, that the imperfection of the atonement made by Abel’s offering 
is here contrasted with the superiority of Christ’s, which procures and 
proclaims full pardon. But this is wholly improbable. The author has 
already exhibited his contrast between the inadequacy of all Jewish sacri- 
fices and the perfection of Christ’s, Any farther reference to this point, 
which had been before settled, would be out of place. It seems impossible 
to mistake his meaning, if we keep in mind the words of the narrative 
in Gen. iv. 10, “ the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.” 

25-27. The remainder of the chapter and the concluding one consist 
chiefly of practical exhortations, founded on views already presented. Here 
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then shook the earth, but now he yov* rt drag éyd cela od pdvov trv 
hath promised. saying, Yet once 


the admonition is enforced by the consideration, that if he who disregarded 
the law of Moses did not eseape punishment, much less shall we if we 
abandon Christ. The antithetical representation of the respective heads 
of the two dispensations is very strikingly marked. ‘The one speaks with 
divine authority, but on earth; the other is from heaven, and speaks as one 
coming from such a place. The general idea is that of vast superiority in 
the latter. Thus earth and earthly are elsewhere employed to denote, not 
what is merely earthly or worldly in origin, nature, and character, but what, 
although really good and excellent and even divine, is yet inferior to some- 
thing else, which, being heaverly or from heaven, is infinitely better. Thus 
our Lord in the conversation with Nicodemus, contrasts the plainer and 
less elevated truths of his system with those that are more mysterious 
and sublime, by designating the one class “earthly” and the other “heav- 
enly.” And so the Baptist, with characteristic humility, speaks of himself, 
his own ecclesiastical and religious character and station and perfection, his 
comparatively imperfect system, as “ of the earth and earthly,” in compar- 
ison with the person, character, origin, sanctity, and ultimate exaltation of 
him whose immediate coming he announced. See John iii, 12,31, The 
phrase rd» dr’ odpavdy, does not merely mean, as expressed in our 
English version, “ him that speaketh from heaven,” but, in addition to this, 
‘him who is from heaven, having come from thence. See John iii. 18, 
vi. 38, 51, 58.—The notion of Hallet, that the speaker on earth is Abel 
‘represented as still speaking and admonishing mankind,’ in contradis- 
tinction to God’s speaking, needs no refutation, 

But, although the contrast between Moses and Christ does evidently 
seem to be intended in this verse, and if so, Christ will be the person who 
in the next is said to have shaken the earth at the time of the giving of the 
law ; yet it cannot be denied that “him that speaketh” and “him from 
heaven” may mean God as speaking to us in the Gospel through Christ and 
his agents, I cannot but believe, however, that the other view is more in 
harmony with the contrast, and in analogy with other representations, 
Some of them are referred to in the note on i. 10-12. If this be allowed, 
then the author will affirm both the quaking at Mount Sinai and the prom. 
ise in Haggai to have emanated from the divine Logos, “the angel” who 
appeared to Moses at the bush as “ the God” of his fathers, and sent him 
to Egypt to deliver his oppressed brethren, If this is not the meaning, 
then these facts will be affirmed of God. The remark of Tholuck, how- 
ever, is perfectly true, and also important, “ that, in the mind of the author, 
the reference to God and to Christ must meet together.” Hence he rightly 
infers the impropriety of “pressing a separation of the two references in 
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21 yiv, dA2a Kad rov obpavéy. To dé, ért more I shake not the earth only, but 
Gnas, éqoi tev cadevouévev riy weta- also heaven. And this word, Yet 27 


what follows, where the question whether the speaker from heaven be God 
or Christ has given rise to so many inquiries.” 

‘The quotation from Haggai is imperfect. Indeed, it is more properly a 
reference to what the prophet says, expressed in a few words borrowed 
from him, than an accurate quotation, ‘The language of the prophet is as 
follows: “Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, and F 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land; and I 
will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come; and I will 
fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts,” ii, 6,7 ‘There are dif. 
ficulties in the passage. Some of them have no direct connection with the 
subject here introduced, and shall therefore pass unnoticed. Certain others 
must be considered. The Apostle evidently contrasts the shaking of the 
earth at Mount Sinai with a shaking of the heavens: “I shake not only the 
earth but also heaven.” The former is manifestly the literal earth-quaking 
mentioned in Exodus xix, 18, and elsewhere; but no one, I presume, will 
therefore infer that the latter is also a literal shaking of the heavens. To 
refute suth an inference would seem to be a work of supererogation. In 
Haggai the various figurative clauses are explained by the literal clanse 
which immediately follows them, “ I will shake all nations.” The objects 
specified, both celestial and terrestrial, are manifestly employed as figures to 
express all human power, high and low, religious and secular. ‘That heav- 
enly things, as well as earthly, are used in illustration of worldly authorities, 
is known by every reader of the prophetic Scriptures. See, for a fow ex- 
amples, Isa. xiii. 10, 18, xiv. 12, Ezek, xxxii. 7,8, Joel ii. 10. It has ben 
supposed by some that, in the prophet, “ the heavens” stand for the Jewish 
polity, inasmuch as it was of divine origin; and hence it has been inferred 
that the prophet predicts the overthrow of that polity, and the permanent 
establishment of one better and more enduring. No doubt he does make 
this prediction ; but this cannot be inferred on such grounds. Several rea- 
sons might be alleged against such a supposition, but one must here suffice, 
If this particular clause in the prophet’s declaration is directly referable to 
the heavenly established Jewish polity, consistency requires that the other 
clauses also should have their specific meanings; and then it will not be 
easy to say what “ the earth, the sea, and the dry land” stand for. It is much 
more reasonable and in accordance with the analogy of scriptural language, 
to suppose that the prophet’s distinct specifications are merely indicative of 
the vastness of the predicted shaking, including, it may be, the extraordi- 
nary elevation of spiritual tyranny and control exercised by some of the 
powers referred to. Comp. “high,” Eph, vi. 12, in the Greek. Thus he 
will express in other terms, the very same thing that Ezekiel foretold in the 
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once more, signifieth the removing Seow, dg meroiuéver, Iva petvy 72 jo} 
of those things that are shaken, as cadevéyeva, Awd Bacideiav doddev- 28 


words, “I will overturn, and overturn, overturn it, until he come whose 
right it is,” xxi, 27, (Heb. 32.) That is, I will subvert various human 
kingdoms and authorities, in order to prepare the way for the coming of 
him, whose kingdom, like his rightful authority, shall be everlasting. In 
this view, the Apostle seems, in the ardour of his mind, to seize upon the 
prophet’s thought, ° He does not dwell on the language, he cares not for 
the words; it is the magnitude of the thing that engrosses his attention, 
Formerly God, or in him the divine Logos, shook the earth at the an- 
nouncement of the law, thus giving a terrific indication of its nature ; but, 
in reference to something incomparably greater, he hath promised by his 
prophet to shake, and to make totter and fall, every power, civil and reli- 
gious, both antagonistic and simply inferior and introductory, in order to 
prepare the way for that final establishment of his own kingdom, which 
shall not only never be overthrown, but never shaken from its solid and 
immoveable foundation, 

« But now,” is regarded by Kuinoel and others as designating time, 
and explained thus: “but as respects the times of the New Testament.” 
This seems very probable, from the evident antithesis with “then” which 
immediately precedes. Otherwise the particle might be comprehended 
among those quoted on viii. 6. Indeed, it is not unlikely, that the same 
shade of thought. which I have there stated may also be intended here. 

The prophet commences his prediction in the terms “yet once.” The 
Apostle, in explaining the meaning, employs this commencing word of the 
prophet: “Now this, yet once.” Our English translation has introduced 
the term word, for which there is nothing equivalent in the Greck or He- 
brew. It is not only unnecessary, but injurious, as it mars the sense, The 
phrase “yet once” cannot be shown to signify what the Apostle immedi- 
ately proceeds to state. It is indeed, as Tholuck remarks, “ serviceable 
to the writer’s purpose,” because it intimates that one great concussion of 
temporary powers introductory to the establishment of the Gospel should 
take place, in contradistinction to that literal concussion of earthly ele- 
ments which accompanied the giving of the law. Still if we allow that, 
in this view, the expression yet once is emphatic, the expression may 
stand in place of the whole passage, according toa usual Rabbinical method 
of quoting. Tholuck objects, that “the fact of the prophetic declaration 
so immediately preceding goes against” this view. I am at a loss to see 
the force of this remark. We have the same kind of representation in 
Eph. iv. 9: ‘But this, he ascended, 73 d%, dvé6n, what is it” &. The 
method of quotation or rather of reference to portions: of Scripture pro- 
sumed to be in the mind of the reader, is of frequent occurrence in the 
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tov mapaayBavovrec Exwuev xdpwr, 6° of things that are made, that those 
fig Aazpedouer ebapéoros 7} 2, werd things which cannot be shaken may 
remain. Wherefore we receiving a 28 


works of the Rabies; and it strongly illustrates their thorough verbal 
acquaintance at least with the Hebrew Scriptures. I will give one remark- 
able instance from the Commentary of Aben Ezra on Zech. iii. 2, “is not 
this a brand plucked from the burning.” The Hebrew for is not is halo, 
and it stands at the beginning of the clause. The words of the commenta- 
tor are these: “ And the sense of halo is allegorical ;” meaning, the whole 
clause is so, which the reader will perceive to be the case, Other similar 
instances may be seen in the Jewish Rabbies, p. 140, note, In the same way 
the author of the epistle cites the first words of the prophet as suggestive 
of his whole meaning. It is as if he had said, the prediction implies the 
unsteady and mutable character of earthly establishments, which are to 
be shaken and fall, in order that something better, which is to be sub- 
stituted in their place, shall be unmoved.—‘ As things made :” meaning as 
ordinary objects of creation, adapted to the present and transitory state. 
‘The expression seems here to be equivalent to “ things made with hands,” 
which denotes imperfection. See Acts vii. 48, Eph. ii, 11, and compare 
the note on “Not made with hands,” in Heb. ix. 11.—* Might remain :” 
Precisely in this way and with the use of the same word does the Apostle 
contrast the dispensations of the law and the Gospel in 2 Cor. iii, 11: “If 
that which was done away was glorious, much more that which remaineth 


is glorious.” 

28, 29. “Receiving a kingdom.” Comp. Dan. viii. 18, “the saints of 
the Most High shall éake the kingdom ;” where, in the Greek translation, the 
word is the same as that here employed. “The expression implies a par- 
ticipation in the royal dignity, the reigning with Christ, 1 Pet. ii. 9, Rev. i, 
6, v. 10.” Tholuck.— Cannot be moved :” The Greek word is of the same 
root as those before used, and it is unfortunate that our translators should have 
chosen another term. Cannot be shaken,” which is the Geneva rendering, 
would most directly have kept the reader’s mind to the all-important con- 
trast, Such inadequate translations occur elsewhere in our English Bible, 
It may be well to cite a few illustrations, In John vi. 27, ¢ labour’ is fol- 
lowed in the next verses by work, although both the Greek and the subject 
are the same as before. And in xv. 9, 10, we have continue ye in my love, 
followed by abide twice, the original being the same in each case. ‘To these 
may be added 1 John i. 2, 8, when the same Greek word is translated by 
show and declare ; ii. 24, where the one verb is rendered abide, remain, and 
continue; v. 6-11, when we have witness, record, testified, repeatedly in- 
terchanged as translations of the one word, and the same verb rendered 
gave. And in vs, 14, 15, after ask twice we have the same original word 
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kingdom which carmot be moved, aidoic al evAaBetag Kat ydp 6 Bede 29 
let us have grace, whereby we may #udv ip karavadionov. 
serve God acceptably with reverence ‘H guAadeAgia pevéro. Tie grto- XIIL 
29 and godly fear: for our God is a 
consuming fire. 
XII. Let brotherly love continue. 


expressed by desired. In 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, the Greek drwAeéa is first trans 
lated damnable, then destruction, and lastly pernicious, The second term 
or its adjective would have fitly expressed the meaning in each case. In the 
same epistle, ii, 10, we have in the adjective or participial form the Greek 
word for blaspheme, speak evil of, rail at, which is translated by the two 
latter phrases, whereas the unvarying use of the last would have given. the 
English reader a more accurate representation of the original. To these 
instances I will add another from the 40th Psalm, which is particularly im- 
portant as it bears on its true interpretation. In ver. 9, we have the word 
refrained and in ver. 11 withhold, The Hebrew word is the same in each 
case, and this affords an almost irresistible presumption that the speaker is 
in both places the same. See above, p. 142.—“ Let us have grace :” This 
may mean, according to a usual sense of the Greek phrase, ‘let us thank, 
Comp. 1Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. i, 8. But this meaning is not probable ; for the 
object to whom thanks are to be offered is not stated, and the following 
words “by which,” would have no intelligible antecedent. Neither is it in 
harmony with the connected clause, “ we may serve God acceptably.” The 
more probable meaning is, let us hold, keep, retain grace ;’ either the Gos- 
pel, as the word is used in Tit. ii. 11, and elsewhere, or the spiritual influence 
thereby attained, namely, divine favour, "Exo is used in this sense in 2 
‘Tim. i. 18, and probably 1 Tim. iii, 9. In the former case the noun con- 
nected with it, as xdpiv here, is without the article. ‘The “ doubt” therefore, 
which is expressed by Professor Stuart of its being “necessary to support” 
such an “interpretation,” is unfounded. 

29. The force of the kat, which does not appear in our translation, seems 
to be this : ‘for even our God,’ &e. The connection may be with the “ rev- 
erence and godly fear” just expressed; or with the exhortatién to adhere 
to the grace of the Gospel, lest its beneficent giver should take fiery ven- 
geance on apostates. 

xiii, 2. “Unawares:” The Greek £2a0ov is used here adverbially, as 
appears in our translation, ‘This is an idiom of the language, and it occurs 
also in John vi. 21, where #}0eAov expresses the idea of “ willingly.”—The 
facts alluded to are no doubt such as are mentioned in Gen, xviii, and xix. 
‘The author does not intimate that his readers might expect to entertain such 
celestial beings; but urges the duty of hospitality, in consideration of the 
honour which had been conferred on its exercise in the case of certain dis- 
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feviac pi) ExthavBéveade- dud rabryg 
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tinguished persons, who had practised 


Be not forgetful. to entertain stran- 2 
gers; for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares. Remember 3 
them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; and them which suffer 
adversity, as being yourselves also 
in the body. Marriage is honour- 4 
able in all, and the bed undefiled; 
but whoremongers and adulterers 
God will judge. Let your conver- 5 
sation be without covetousness, and 
be content with such things as ye 
have; for he hath said, I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. So 6 
that we may boldly say, The Lord 
is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me. Re- 7 
member them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you 


From Matt. xxv. 44, 45, it ap- 


pears that the Lord himself is entertained in the person of the needy guest 


who belongs to him, 


8. “As bound:” referring to the sympathy of true Christians with each 
other.—“ As being in the body :” and therefore subject to similar evils, 

4, This may either be declarative, as in our translation, or hortatory, 
let marriage,’ &.—Judge :” that is condemn, punish, epivw for karaxgive, 


as is frequent. 


5. Comp. Deut. xxxi. 6, 1 Chron. xxviii, 20. 
6. Comp. Ps. cxviii. 6. Some commentators regard the last words as 


interrogative, thus: “I will not fear, 


What will man do to me?’ The 


usual connection is quite as good; and therefore I have adapted Hahn’s 


punctuation to it. 


7. It seems probable, although it is by no means certain, that those 


whom. the Apostle exhorts the Hebrews to remember, were dead, yet 
some of them, at least, may have been still living elsewhere, “The end 
of their conversation” or conduct may be their death, more probably per- 
haps, the happy result of their Christian course. 

8. This is a distinct sontence, in which the substantive verb is under- 
stood. Itis often read as if in grammatical construction with the preceding 
verse, and Jesus Christ were “the end” there mentioned. But the differ- 
ent cases of the two words in the Greek show that this is a mistake. The 
Apostle asserts Christ to be eternal and immutable, implying also the per- 
petuity and unchangeableness of his system. Comp. the language in Ps, 
ii, 27. 

9. The common reading is repupépea6e, be carried (or whirled) about; 
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the word of God: whose faith fol- 
low, considering the end of their 
8 conversation. Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 
9 Be not carried about with divers 
and strange doctrines; for ¢ is a 
good thing that the heart be estab- 
lished with grace, not with meats, 


ExBaow rig dvacrpogig uipeiode rh ri- 
oti. "Inooie Xpiorde x92 Kal ovjuepov 
4 abréc, Kal ele rode alavac, Avdayatg 
moihaig kad Evarc i) rapagépecde* 
kalav yag xépirt BePawotoSat Thy Kap- 
Siar, ob Bpspacty, bv ole obx dge2p9n- 
cay of meprmarjoavres. "Exouev Svot- 
acripov, & ob dayeiv obs Exovet ef 


which have not profited them that 
10 have been occupied therein. We 
have an altar, whereof they have 
no right to eat which serve the tab- 


but the best crities prefer rapadépeate, be carried along, or aside. Either 
sense is in itself very good, and directly connected with the preceding verse, 

10. The Apostle here excludes from any right to Christian privileges 
those who depend upon the abrogated Jewish ritual.—Serve the taber- 
nacle:” Compare viii. 5, “serve the pattern and shadow,” which conveys the 
same meaning. Such determined adherence to the sacrifices and ritual 
observances which the Messiah’s “one. oblation of himself once offered” 
had “caused to cease,” (see Dan. ix. 27,) was no less than a wilful rejec- 
tion of the truth. Such persons can “have no right to eat of our altar.” 
And, although the language relates immediately to the votaries of an ex- 
ploded Jewish system of outward observances, yet the principle implied is 
general, and the truth here taught is, that there can be no right to the bless- 
ings of the Gospel in those who rest on any services of their own, espe- 
cially external, as the ground of their claim, It must be obvious to any 
intelligent reader, that the phraseology is drawn from Jewish usage, 
« Altar” is figurative for all the benefits connected with and dependent on 
it, It necessarily suggests and comprehends the ideas of sacrifice, priest, 
temple, ditonement, propitiation, satisfaction, intercession, acceptance, favour, 
benediction, happiness and glory. To limit it to any one institution of the 
Gospel system is frigid, and not in harmony with the context. It implies 
a partaking of our own Christian sacrifice, that'is, Christ; and this brings 
along with it all spiritual blessings. Many explain it as a metonomy, and 
consider the altar as put for the sacrifice, referring to 1 Cor. x. 18. But 
even there the thing eaten is the sacrifice, and those who eat partake of it 
in common with the altar, which consumed the part that was placed 
thercon, while the offerer consumed another part. ‘The Apostle cannot there 
employ the word altar for sacrifice; for it would be a mere truisin to say, 
‘they that eat of the sacrifices partake of the altar) that is, the sacrifice, 
He personifies the altar, and makes both it and the worshippers joint par- 
takers. It gives a fuller sense of the passage before us to regard it as a 
synecdoche, representing the whole of spiritual blessings. Certainly the 
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ernacle. For the bodies of those 11 
beasts, whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high-priest for 
sin, are burned without the camp. 
‘Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 12 
sanctify the people with his own 


blood, suffered without the gate. 


Christian privileges expressed by the figures flow from the sacrifice of 
Christ, who is here especially referred to. 

The word altar in this verse has often been interpreted of the Lord’s table, 
and the Apostle has been thought to refer particularly to the holy supper. 
But two considerations are opposed to this view. It is too limited. No 
one Christian institution, however sacred and important, can meet the 
general requisition of the context. Neither is the word altar ever so used 
in the New Testament. St. Paul employs the phrase “the table of the 
Lord,” in 1 Cor. x, 21, and we have no scriptural evidence that any other 
was in use, It were idle to dwell a moment on Matt. v. 28, 24, as the 
word “altar” there refers, beyond all doubt, to the Jewish. Parkhurst in 
his Lexicon, Suicer in his Thesaurus, and Tholuck on the text in Hebrews, 
suppose a reference to the Lord’s table, and also that the original term is 
employed by Ignatius in the same sense. The four places of Ignatius in 
which the word occurs are adduced and examined briefly in my Essay on 
our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum, to which I must refer the reader.* 
Only one can with any plausibility be said to bear such a sense, and even 
that admits very naturally the same interpretation, namely, the church, 
which the other three demand. In Tertullian and Ireneus, altar is occa- 
sionally employed in this sense, and by subsequent writers frequently ; 
though éable and holy table and mystical table were also in use. 

It may be well to state the views of the word altar in this verse, as 
given by some of the leading commentators both of ancient and modern 
times, The best of the Greek fathers explain it figuratively. ‘Thus 
Theodoret, in his note on the place: “ This is much more precious than the 
old, for that was a shadow of this, That receives the irrational sacrifices, 
but this that which is rational and divine.”+ And Chrysostom: “ For see, 
we have above the victim, above the priest, above the sacrifice. Let us, 
therefore, offer such sacrifices as can be offered on such an altar. No 
more sheep and oxen; no more blood and odour of burned fat. All these 
are abolished, and in their place is substituted a rational worship.”{ He 
then proceeds to describe this worship as spiritual, consisting in modesty, 
temperance, almsgiving, and other virtues, Also, Cyril of Alexandria: 
“ He, therefore, is the altar, and he the receiver and high-priest, he also 


© pp. 110-113. + Opera, Tom. ili, p. 460, + Opera, Bened. Edit. Tom. xiii. p. 14, 
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18 Let us go forth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing his re- 
14 proach: for here have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to 
15 come. By him therefore let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God con- 


rig niang Exade, Toivvy eepydueda 18 
mpds airdy Eu rhe mapeuBodig, rov 
Sverdiopdv abrod gépovrec ob yap Eyo- 14 
pev dde pévovoay rohw, ddR0 Thy wéde 
A’ atrod obv 16 
dvaptooper Svotav alvéceor danavroc 


Joveay enigroiper. 


tinually, that is, the, fruit of our 


the blood of purification from sins.”* 'Theophylact probably understood 
the word of the Lord’s table: The author of the epistle, “ after remark- 
ing that meats are not to be regarded, says, that we also have what should 
be regarded, not indeed in such meats, but in the altar of the un- 
bloody sacrifice of the quickening body.”+ The language of Cyril 
appears to contain the fullest meaning. As if the Apostle had said, all 
the blessings of the Gospel meet in Christ. To speak of the altar is to 
speak of the sacrifice, of the temple, and of every benefit connected with 
and flowing from them. Cardinal Hugo in loc: “We have an altar, 
Christ or faith in Christ on whom (in quo) our prayers and works are 
offered to God for acceptance.” Yet he evidently has the eucharist 
in view, for soon after he says of those who have not the right or power 
(potestas) of eating, “ they are not worthy of the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ.” Still it is equally evident from what follows that 
he does not mean to explain the word altar here of communion table : 
“We have an altar, that is, the cross of the Lord or the memory of his 
passion, (crucem Domini vel memoriam sue passionis;) on which altar 
we should offer the natural motions of the flesh by discipline, (animales 
motus carnis per macerationem.) To the same purpose Nicolas de Lyra,t 
although he is very brief: “We have an altar, that i is, the cross on which 
(Christ) was offered.” 

Coming down to the more modern expositors of any note, we find 
in general the same interpretation, In the Critici Sacri, the word alter 
is passed over without notice by Valla, Revius, Erasmus, Vatablus, 
Castalio, Zeger, Lucas Brugensis, H. Stephens, Drusius, Casaubon, Cameron, 
and Louis Capel ; twelve distinguished commentators, who appear to have 
thought the clause so plain as to need no elucidation. And so it would 
really seem to be, had not men’s minds been led astray by a word, to 
which their own inclination or education had attached a meaning which 
in holy Scripture it never bears, Of the other three commentators com- 
prised in the same work, not one refers the term to the eucharistic table. 
Clarius explains it of the cross on which Christ, as on an altar, was offered ; 
and so also James Capel ; Grotius of Christian privileges. 


* De Adoratione, Lib. ix. Opera, Lutet. 1638, Tom. i. p. 310. 
+ Postilla, in four folio volumes, printed at Nuremberg in 1493, 


+ Opera, vol. i. p. 758, 
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16 eG, Todr’ Lott kaprov xetAéwr duo- lips, giving thanks to his name. 
16 Aoyovtwr rH dvpart abrod. Tic 62 eb- But to do good and to communicate, 16 
roitac kal kowaviag 1) echavOdveose* forget not; for with such sacrifices 
17 rovasraue yep Svotag edapectetras 6 God is well pleased. Obey them 17 
Bede, Meit_eode roig pyoupnévore tuov kat that have the rule over you, and 


Poole explains it of Christ; Whitby of Christ’s “body offered and broken 
on the cross, by partaking of the memorials of which we testify our com. 
munion with Christ and his church ;” Hammond of “Christ the only 
Christian altar ;” Owen and Guise of Christ; Lightfoot of Christ, with 
marked disapprobation’ of communion table ; Burkett of “Christ alone 
and his sacrifice ;” Doddridge of Christ and his sacrifice on the cross ; 
Dodd of the “ sacrifice of Christ;” Adam Clark of the “ sacrifice, which is 
Jesus Christ ;” Scott of “atonement by Christ;” Valpy and Bloomfield 
of “sacrifice.” Hallet says, “an altar, namely the cross of Christ;” so 
also Barnes; Macknight, “ the altar is put for the sacrifice of himself which 
Christ offered to God, and the eating means the partaking of the pardon 
procured by that sacrifice ;” McLean, “altar is here put for the sacrifice 
offered upon it.” Beza also explains it of “Christ, our oblation ;” Wolf 
of Christ and his sacrifice on the cross; Calov of “the victim which is 
Christ.” Estius, according to Owen, vol. vii., p. 462, does himself explain 
it of Christ, but, inasmuch as some fathers regarded it as referable to the 
Lord’s table, he thinks it may be employed in argument thereto. Fulke 
explains it of Christ, in opposition to the Rhemish note. The Rheims and 
Douay annotator speaks very vaguely, as if Christ were offered, first on 
the cross, secondly, in the eucharist, and thirdly, in heaven ;” and says that 
“altar is not used for the oblation itself.” ‘The note impresses the con- 
viction, that the writer either had no clear thought, or was reluctant to 
express it clearly. John David Michaelis* thinks that the author of the 
epistle does not mean by the word altar, either Christ, or the cross, or Gol 
gotha, or the Gospel, or the Communion table. He regards it as a figura- 
tive expression of the thought, that such persons have no right to eat of 
our Christian offerings, as the Levitical priests had no right to partake of 
those sacrifices of the highest grade, whose blood was brought by the high- 
priest into the most holy place. “‘To eat of the Christian altar is equiva. 
lent to being fully supplied with grace (sich mit Gnade swttigen,) as ex- 
pressed in ver. 9, Kuinoel agrees with the leading commentators: “ We 
are able to enjoy those benefits which the salutary death of Christ affords.” 
"Thus also Peile. He remarks in the text: “ Altar is put by a metonymy 
for the victim upon it, as though the Apostle had said, we Christtans have our 
sacrifice, the body and blood, namely of Christ, prefigured in the paschal 
and symbolized in the Lord’s supper.” And in a note he says, “the 


* Erklaerung, p. 398, 
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submit yourselves; for they watch dmeixere’ abro? yap dypurvotow tmip Tov 
for your souls, as they that must yuysv tpar, dg Aédyov droddoovrer: 
give account; that they may do it ia perd yapdc roiTo roidor, Kal pi) 
with joy, and not with grief:' for orevdfovrec* ddvorredic yay tuiv roo- 


Christian altar, which is Christ himself.” Not one of these writers ven- 
tures to interpret altar here simply and clearly of the Lord’s table, and 
very few even allude to such a sense. 

11-13. An analogy is here traced between the action on the day of 
atonement and that of Christ. The body of the victim, whose blood the 
high-priest had sprinkled in the most holy place, was burned without the 
camp. See Levit. xvi. 27. And so Jesus made the propitiatory offering of 
himself without the precincts of the city. ‘This analogy is then practically 
applied in an exhortation to abandon Judaism and every such imperfect 
system, by believing on and adhering to Christ, notwithstanding the re- 
proach and persecution which may follow.—The word “camp,” which at 
first is literal, has afterwards a figurative signification, A similar change 
of the meaning of a word occurs in 1 Thess. v. 5-7, where “sleep” is used 
in different senses.—* His reproach :” that is, such as he endured. Sce 
on xi, 26. 

15. “The fruit of the lips:” that is, oral and open expressions of 
thanksgiving, as in Prov. xviii. 20, “ the fruit of the mouth,” means what is 
uttered thereby. The language is taken from the Septuagint of Isa. Ivii. 
19, or Hos. xiv. 2, probably the latter. Here the Hebrew has “calves,” 
meaning perhaps such sacrifices as the lips had promised, or expressions of 
thanksgiving more acceptable to God than sacrifices, The Septuagint 
translation in Hosea may be obtained from the Hebrew by the substitution 
of one letter for another very similar, a pe for a beth. : 

17. Proper attention and obedience to spiritual guides is here inculea 
ted- Of civil rulers it would not be said, “they watch for your souls,” 
&c. It is doubtful whether the clause, “that they may do it with joy and 
not grieving,” refers to the watching or the giving an account. Either 
application makes a good sense. ‘The latter seems quite in accordance 
with the words in Acts xx, 24, “that I may finish my course with joy,” 
if the last two words there are genuine ; also with Phil. iy. 1, which ought 
to be understood in connection with the. verses immediately preceding ; 
and also with 1 Thess, ii. 19, 20, Still, it cannot be questioned that the 
watching is, as Kuinoel remarks, the leading thought, and to this he sup- 
poses that the clause relates, Perhaps both applications may be combined. 

18. “A good conscience :” This language reminds one of St. Paul’s 
as elsewhere used. It is certainly in exact harmony with that habitually 
employed by this Apostle. Compare Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16, Rom. ix. 1, 
2 Cor. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. 3. 
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that is unprofitable for you. Pray 18 
for us: for we trust we have a 
good conscience, in all things will- 
ing to live honestly. But I beseech 19 
you the rather to do this, that I 
may be restored to you the sooner. 
Now the God of peace, that 20 
brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you per- 21 
fect in every good work to do his 


19 ekdpearov Evémtov abtod, 612 "Ineod will, working in you that which is 


20, 21. “ Peace :” that is, blessing, according to common usage. — 
“Through” or with “the blood.” Commentators differ respecting the con- 
nection of these words. Some join them with those immediately prece- 
ding, supposing the meaning to be, that in consequence of the shedding of his 
blood he is the great shepherd, &. Others connect them with the first 
words of the next verse, and deduce this view: ‘through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant make you perfect.’ It is probably best to connect them 
with “ brought up from the dead;” but not with the meaning which Prof, 
Stuart thinks proper to state and refute.* “With the blood,” év aluati* 
(Compare ix. 22.) The idea seems to be the same as that of ix. 12, 
though the preposition there used is ded, But either is allowable. ‘The true 
signification is probably as follows: ‘The God of blessing, who raised Jesus 
from the dead with that atoning blood of his, (meaning the satisfaction and 
merit of his own sacrifice,) which procures and ratifies a covenant the 
happy effects of which are everlasting” &—The doxology which termi- 
nates the next verse is intended of Christ. Compare Rom. ix. 5. 

22. “Exhortation:” Better probably, as the original word also 
means, address, Thus it is used in Acts xiii. 15, and the words here fol- 
lowing show that the author refers to the epistle in general. He speaks of 
it as short, in consideration of the magnitude and importance of the topics 
discussed. On the other hand, St. Paul characterizes his letter to the Ga- 
latians, which is not half the size of this, as long, (vi. 11,) in reference to 
its having been written by himself and not by an amanuensis. The terms 
are of course relative, and must be so explained. 

23. "AmrodeAvpévov- The word bears the sense of our English trans- 
lation, “set at liberty,” or, ‘sent away.’ Stuart and Peile understand it 
in the latter meaning, and hence derive an argument in favour of St. Paul 


‘* “What can be the senso of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant? Almighty power raised him from the dead, not the blood of the covenant.” This is hardly 
worthy of such a commentator, 
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well-pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 And I beseech you, brethren, 
suffer the word of exhortation: 
for I have written, a letter unto you 

23 in few words. Know ye that our 
brother Timothy is set at liberty; 
with whom, if he come shortly, I 

24 will see you. Salute all them that 
have the rule over you, and all the 
saints, They of Italy salute you. 

25, Grace be with you all. Amen. 


Xpiorod* & # défa ele rode aldvac Tov 
aidvov* duijy. 

TMapacaac 82 ide, adeAgot, dvéyeo- 22 
Be rob Ryov rhe mapaxsjoeoe* Kad 
ag 81a Bpayéwv énéoreidaipiv, Td 28 
oxere rov ddeAgdv Tyd9eov dmodehv- 
Hever, pe? ob, bay réxvov Epynrat, 
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rove iryounévoue tpay Kad mavrac rode 


dylouc. 'Aondlovra ipic ol and rie 
Tradiac. ‘H xépec werd wévrav ipav. 26 
éujy. 


Tipic "ESpaiovg eypign dnd rhe 


Written to the Hebrews from 
Italy by Timothy. 


Irahiag did Tywodéov, 


being the author. Tholuck, on the contrary, defends the former, and 
therefore does not regard it as affording evidence for that authorship. The 
reader must form his own judgment on the respective weight of the argu- 
ments, by examining the writers themselves, * Stuart, Introduction, § 19, 
p. 120-127, Commentary, second edition, Andover, 1838; Tholuck, In- 
troduction, chap. 1, § 2, A. p. 20-28, Commentary, Hamilton’s Transla- 
tion, in the Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, vol. xxxviii., 1842. It appears to 
me that they do not afford sufficient grounds fora positive decision on either 
side. 

24, OL dnd tig “Iradtac: Either ‘they who are here from Italy ;’ or, 
‘they who are of Italy,’ that is, ‘the Italian Christians.’ The Greek allows 
either meaning. The latter is undoubtedly the more probable. ‘Tholuck, 
who admits that the Greck fairly bears this signification, prefers the other 
on the ground, that if the epistle were written from Rome, “we should 
expect the expression to have been, they of Rome.” This is not at all con- 
clusive. Certainly it might be so, but surely the author of the letter may 
have had communication with Italian Christians out of Rome, and have 
joined them with their Roman brethren in the salutation. 
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writing, and will be read with instruction by those whose ‘heart's desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is that they may be saved.’”—Wew York Express. 


Spiritual Things compared with Spiritual, 
AND FXPLAINED TO SPIRITUAL MEN; OR, AN ATTEMPT ‘TO IL- 
lustrate the New Testament by Parallel References. 


“This collection of references was originally compiled for the use of theological students, 
It may be made more extensively useful by aiding teachers in Sunday Schools and Rible 
Classes, and by being carefully studied by readers of the Scriptures generally.”—Aiscellany. 


Discourses. 
THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN, CHARACTER, AND INTERPRETATION 
of Scripture Prophecy, in Seven Discourses, delivered in the Chapel of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With Notes Published 
at the request of the students, 


Stanford and Swords’s Publications. 


SERMONS. 


Mewill, Henry. 


SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILL, COMPRISING ALL THE DISCOURSES 
published by consent of the Author. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Charles P. M'Ilvaine, 
D.D, Bishop of the Prot. Epis, Church in the Diocese of Ohio, Two large octavo 
volumes. Ninth Thousand. $3.50. 


«Melvill is no ordinary man, and produces no ordinary influence. Possessing a brilliant 
imagination, having great command of words, and being full of the fire of genius, he sways 
the hearts of crowded congregations who listen to the living voice, and of multitudes who 
Peruse the productions of his glowing pen. It is impossible to read Melvills Sermons and 
not be gratified, and what is better, improved. ‘There is so much of the earnestness and affec- 
tionateness of the “man of Gon,” so much zeal for the truth as itis in Jesvs, 80 great acute 
ness, and so happy a faculty of illustrating and enforcing Scriptural truth, that involuntarily 
fone pays she lghest tribute which an author ean receive, in forgetting him and fastening the 
‘mind upon the ennobling subjects of his labours. ‘The present edition is especially valuable, 
since here we have the discourses of the gifted author as he wrote them and committed them 
to the press, and the publishers hare taken pains to include, in the present issue, both the 

arochial sermons, and those delivered on public occasions and before the University of Cam- 
Brie; by which’ we have here tho contents of some five or six volumes of the. English 
edition, at a prico which brings them within the reach of all, ‘The mechanical execution is in 
the publishers’ usual style of excellence.” — Miscellany, 


Manning, Henry Edward, M.A. 


SERMONS BY HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M.A, ARCHDEACON OF 
Chichester. Three large octavo volumes. $3.75. 
« Apart from a few expressions, which have to do with his own church organization, they 


are such as all Christians, of whatever persuasion, would be well satisfied to read; and not 
only eatisfied but edifled.”"— Intelligencer. 


«Manning possesses a mind of peculiar richness and vigour,clothed upon with all the glorious 
truths of our holy religion. He delineates most beautifully the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus; and is always most eloquent when nearest to the Cross. His style, peculiarly 
his own, cannot be commended to any divine; for, apart from its many objectionable features, 
it could aot be successfully imitated : but the expository character of his sermons is of the first 
order; and here Manning may be stadied with the greatest advantage. His sermons are from 
his text, made up of its elements, not introducing his subject, but swzgesting and containing 
it, Therefore they are always a faithful exposition of the text. ‘The present edition of his 
sermons cannot fail to have a wide and justly deserved circulation.”—Spectator, 


Castleman, Rev. T. T. 


PLAIN SERMONS FOR SERVANTS. BY REV. T. T. CASTLEMAN, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Staunton, Va, and other Ministers of the Episcopal 
Church. Written and published by request of the Rt. Rey. William Meade, D. D. 
and the Convocation of Central Virginia. 1 vel. 12mo. $1.00. 


Horsley, Samuel, LL.D. F.R.S., FAS. 
SERMONS BY SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D, F.RS, FAS, LATE LORD 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 1-vol. 8yo. 81.50. 

Row, Fev. George Townshend, M.A. 


TEN SERMONS, WITH A PREFATORY LETTER, ADDRESSED TO THE 
Rt. Rev. Bishop M'llvaine, by Rev. George Townshend Fox, M.A, of Durham. 
1 vol. 8y0. $1.00. 


Stanford and Swords’s Publications. 


REY. CHARLES B. TAYLER’S WORKS. 


Mark Wilton, the Merchant's Clerk. 


Mr. Tayler has written many admirable works, but none better calculated to do good than 
the one before us, In the character of Mark Wilton we behold the young man of weak moral 
principle. easily seduced into temptation and sin; his whole life presenting varying changes 
Srom evil to good, from sin to penitence; and in the character of his fellow clerk, one firm in 
Christian principle, and proof against the fascinating allurements and wholesale temptations of 
the world. It should be read by every clerk in our great cities. 


Scenes in a Olergyman’s Lif 


e reputation of this work has been so firmly established, that it has run through many 
editions both in England and America. 


Lady Mary ; or, Not of the World. 


‘The design of this work is to delineate religious character as presented in the upper walks of 
life in England. 


Margare ; or, The Pearl. 


“The name of Margaret has two meanings: in Greek, it is a pearl; in French, it is the most 
modest and the most common of flowers the daisy, springing up wherever a litle patch of 
greensward refreshes the gaze with its soft and beantiful colour. In my simple story of * Mar- 
garet? the reader may find me employing my leisure with this flower, endeavouring at the same 
fime jo keep before them and myself, the Ono Pear! of great prie, after whom I bave purposely 
named my Margaret.”"--Eztract from Preface. 


Thankfulness : 


A NARRATIVE COMPRISING PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
Rev. Allan Temple. 


This is an exceedingly interesting work, in the form of fiction conveying religious lessons. 
‘The passages in the life of the young clergyman present beautiful pictures of the trials and re- 
wards of ministerial labours, while there is sufficient of a tale in the narrative to attract the 
attention of any reader. ‘The author has already won a high reputation for his writings of this 
kind, and the present work will add to it, 


Larnestness ; 


OR, INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN ENGLISH BISHOP. 


‘This work, although intended as a sequel to “Thankfulness,” has its distinetive character. 
Jt is.a beautiful exhibition of the Episcopal character, with some of its attending difficulties in 
the English Church. 


Angels’ Song. 


‘This is tho eighth of these exquisitely conceived and impressively written works which, 
emanating from the pen of this pure and charming writer, and having hed a wide and useful 
circulation in England, the enterprising publishers at 137 Broadway have produced in this 
country ; an act for which thoy have received the warmest thanks of some of the best and most 
judicious of the land. Excellent and admirable as are the previous volumes of Mr. Tayler, this 

y many will be preferred, it being more domestic in its teaching and in the incidents which 
form its charm and attraction. Itis most beautifully written, and the narrative or family his- 
tory one that cannot fail to make a deep impression upon the render. “The Angels’ Song” is 
peculiarly fitted to cheer and animate the Christian; and happy, thrice happy, the man who can 
say, “I have at last learnt ‘The Angels’ Song. 


Records of a Good Man's Life. 


“Of Mr. Tayler’s work, ‘Records of a Good Man's Life,’ we retain, after a lapso of many 
years, a fresh and delightful recollection.”—Evergreen, 


Christmass at Old Court: a Fire-side Book. 


“The perusal of this work has afforded us great pleasure, It cannot be read by any one with 
‘out making them both wiser atid better.” —Spectator. 


May You Like It. 


«This charming book has passed through six editions in England, and we confidently predict 
its welcome reception by the American public.”—Journal. 
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